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a New Go0rkka ksgtikeni m India 6$ 

pq^Sissaejii'by a>^od, the spirit entered*mto him 

he was fb lall upon an unfortunate ggat |uid £at the whole 
df'ta MbW) a|kd an eno/mdus quantit|^ of nee into the bat^n 
My i men entreated me to come and see the performance 
f>ut I tokl them I was quite sure it would not happen 
bo:ause I was encamped there, and that my being so^was a 
bad omen 1 said, You will see now, the high, priest will 
make some excuse and say that owing to there bemg a 
sahib in the place the god will not come, and I prophesy 
the performance will not take place However they all 
went m the simplicity of their hearts and I asked them 
afterwards what had happened They said "You were 
right sahib, the high priest never came at all, and the man 
who was to have eaten the goat sent to say he was ill, and 
couldn t con^e to day and they have put off the performance 
tSl you leave Jdshimath The old native officer 1 had with 
me was delighted at getting a chance of visiting Badrindth, 
and bathing in the hot spring for as he said, it insured his 
second birth when he died I call him old, but he does not 
show his thirty two years service but looks a fine, sprightly 
young man He was present during the Mutiny at the 
siege and storm of Delhi where he was wounded in the fore 
head by»a bullet which, glancing off a stone, struck him and 
knocked him over He was then in the and Goorkhas, and 
has now six medals and clasps on his breast 

It was excessively cold at Badnndth, great masses of 
i^ow lay in the streets and the perpetual snow mountains 
rose above the village There the Alaknanda ravine opendd 
jout into something more like a valley, being about half a 
mile across in some places I went for a walk while there 
towards the Satopanth glacier On approaching the village 
of MdsuHsocne two miles north of Badrindth the Alaknanda 
turns sharp to the left, and the path I followed led along a 
very ,^ea|utous hiUade on the right bank of the stream 
Ijthad tp cross somp slippery snow drifts, sometimes havmg* 
a dangerous dimb up or down to avoid crossing others t^t 
did not look safe At last I reached a spot where w®' 
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Alaknanda was rushing out from under a huge snow 
but I dared not pugh om further as a fog was rolling dowti 
off the snows, and night was coming qn and the road««^s 
not a safe one to travel in the dark , so I was not abje to 
make sure whether this great snow field was a portion of 
the S^^ntopath glacier or not During stay at Badrindth 
I took possession of one of the empty houses in this deserted 
village the best I could find and lived m it The lower 
part comprised two small rooms barely six feet high evi 
dently used as shops or store rooms Five steep steps 
about eighteen inches wide led to the upper floor which 
was about seven feet from the ground On climbing this 
stair you arrived at an open verandah with a door leading 
into an inner apartment this door was locked but stridipg 
from the verandah ovei the staircase you stepped into a 
dark and dirty room six feet high with a window consist 
mg of an opening in the wall some twelve inches wide and 
three feet high a bar of wood running down the middle of 
the gap to the bottom The owner of the house had evi 
dently used this as a cooking place for there were the 
remains of a chula or fireplace and the walls and ceiling 
were stained black with smoke which had vainly sought a 
chimney, and had eventually found its way out by the win 
dow In this room I slept while during the day I lived in 
the open verandah The stairs continued through a door 
way to a second storey the women s apartments I fancy as 
there was not a ray of light m the rooms except whaif 
struggled through a tiny window, and all was dark as pitch 
While I was at this village a storm came on and it began 
to snow I could quite imagine what a terrible place it 
would be to live m during the winter, not one single human 
being to be seen for miles and then‘only in one direction, 
south for Mdna is also deserted except during the pilgrim^ 
season not a tree for firewood even nothing but rocks 
*and snow, and a few birds amongst which I noticed wh^ 

1 '^ink was the golden headed eagle and a black bu-d with 
a red b^k, some snow pigeons, and what appeared to be 
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of small sparrows Had I pursued the road 
liofthwards I should have reached th^ Mana Pass some 
thirty mijps on across which at an elevation of some 
^ f6 «oo feet the Mdrchas move to and from Bhutan annually 
My coolies told me that m two or three weeks time 
Badrmdth would J)e a densely populated village with 
thousands of pilgrims and that merchants would arrive 
with all sorts of goods for sale I must say I should likelo 
spend a few days there dunng the height of the season ' 
when all its wealth and fashion are to be seen To me the 
place seemed oppressed with a vast sense of loneliness and 
It had the appearance of a city of the dead with its silent 
and deserted streets amidst the masses of snow and rock 
ajid one felt as if one ought to talk in whispers 
^ On my return to Jdshimath I was agreeably surprised to 

find an English officer there a Captain P-of the Buffs 

who was out on a shooting excursion I had then been out 
alone in the hills for ten weeks and during that time had 
not met a single Englishman We had plenty to talk about 
and dined cheerfully together in a roofless house that was 
there We intended going on two or three marches together 
but his shikarry brought him in news of a bear so he went 
off after it at about ^ a m while I pushed on a stage to a 
place called Tapuban and went myself after a beaf there 
T had a tremendous climb, and was obliged to take off my 
boots and socks to climb up some sheet rock at a very nasty 
angle with a hideous precipice on one side of me My 
labour ^as as usual all to no purpose I saw no bear and 

neither did Captain P- as he informed me next day 

when he rejoined me We parted company the following 
day, and I climbed up into the snowy regions again on my 
way to fresh recruiting grounds During this march I 
reactied my highest altitude of nearly 12 000 fe^t above the 
sea «and I had some dangerous places to cross, over frozen 
Inbw Ijung in many places at an angle of about 45° I wal 
frequently obliged to dig places for my feet each step v^th 
the iron point of my khud stick (alpenstock) and v 4 is by nd , 
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means sorry when I got to terra firma agam *Qn »the 
march I turned aside to try and get some Tdr or mouiftetp 
goat My shikarnes led me up a high hill wheee the 
lay thick and on reaching the sutAmit I saw a fiile of 
frozen snow sloping away in a €outh westerly diyection 
My search for Tdr was fruitless h did not see one, 
but my shikarnes" gave me a fine bit of climbing and 
scrambling on very precipitous and frozen ground The 
snow melting every day in the mid day sun of course 
saturates the ground with moisture and in the early morning 
this wet ground is frozen hard and very slif^ery Clamber 
mg up or down precipitous ground of this nature with a 
clear view of a valley about a thousand feet or so directly 
below ) ou is not a little exciting especially when you are 
hampered with a rifle and a slippery pair of boots 

The nati\ es use a sort of net work slipper made of string 
when they have to cross snow drifts and slippery places as 
this gives them a firm foothold The view was very grand 
The valley m which Tapuban my last camping ground lay 
was just below my camp and the hills forming-the opposite 
side of the valley were the bases of the snow mountains 
and there lav peak upoa peak covered with perpetual snow 
just across the narrow valley which separated my camp from 
those giant mountains Their shapes are most fantastic 
one being called the elephant s back ’ by the natives 
another the horse s back some looked like sharp-pointed 
cones others had immense black precipices on wlMch the 
snow could not lie though the silmrpits were dazzKr^ white 
with snow As the morning sun broke upon the^ie giants, 
whose tops reached to o\er 20000 feet it was a truly 
magnificent and stupendously grand sight, and they looked 
as though they were almost within*rifle shot df me On 
descending I came into a glorious scene of pmk and red 
^rhododendrons mingled with which were the purple the 
pink, the white and the vanegated pink aa^d white simul or 
chamooja flowers This is a flower almost exaqtly like the 
rhpdodendron,^aiP<i the comminghng of masses of simu^aud 
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pbtfd<#iehdron was a si^ht that almost surpassed what I had 
ae^n at Chaupta. Again I walked for miles through a blaze 
of colour i»t olP with the dark foliage of oak and pine I 
^atllered a specimen of each of the different kinds of rhodo 
dendfOn and simul, andj also got a specimen though not a 
good one of the white rhododendron This was 4a stiff 
march but the next one to Rdmri was the stifleat of all my 
marches First a very steep descent to a river bed and 
then a terribly hard climb of four or five hours The first 
part of the way led through a jungle carpeted with large 
white wood anemones, and the latter part through rhodo 
dendron and simul Here I saw five trees of pure white 
rhododendrons, and gathered some of the blossoms to press 
but so delicate were the petals that they turned brown from 
pressure Rdmri I had always heard spoken of as exactly 
likfe England I cannot say I noticed the resemblance It 
IS a pretty place but to my mind does not come up to 
Chaupta of which I have already given a description 

On my next march but one I met two more English 
officers ' out on the shoot and sat by the roadside chatting 
to them while they breakfasted They were as much 
struck by the beauty of U pper Garhwal as I was 

Besides rhododendrons numbers of wild flowers are to be 
met with and I gathered specimens of nearly all f found 
I discovered some daisies once which I carefully preserved 
The violets have no scent as a rule but I found some ver> 
^argetpnes which were'powerfully scented and very sweet 
both tiilwhite and the purple kinds abound everywhere Of 
fruits, the apricot, wild medlar fig walnut, and raspberry 
seem the most common There are quantities of Alpine 
Strawberries, but utterly without flavour The raspberries 
are a brilliant yellow *and when found close' to water they 
grow to as large a size as English ones, and are sweet and 
welt flavoured I gathered some of a deep orange colour 
but it was die only bush of its kind that I saw Tea gardfenS 
which Ibowever do net pay, are scattered about throughout 
G^^wdl, and the owners make a little profit by growings 
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apples pears cherries and other fruits which they send 
down country fof sale I sometimes passed through a 
forest of horse chestnuts m full bloom or akong roads 
bordered with masses of wild white roses with the delicious 
perfume of which the air was heavy, wild jasmine too both 
white <and yellow I found in great abundance The 
Garhwdhs go in largely for water mills to g^ind their corn 
A small conduit leads the water from the river or any small 
stream that is handy to a convenient spot and thence it 
rushes down by a pipe made of a small tree cut in half 
lengthwa} s and hollowed out and turns a water wheel in 
a little stone hut is the mill itself consisting of two mill 
stones about eighteen inches in diameter placed flat on the 
ground The upper one revolves at a great pace and the 
gram drops into the centre hole of the upper mill stone out 
of a sloping funnel attached to a basket above In order 
that the grain may not drop out too fast an ingenious device 
IS resorted to Two or three small sticks are attached lightly 
to the funnel, and rest on the upper mill stone in which 
small nicks are cut As the stone revolves these nicks jerk 
the sticks just sufficiently to cause them to impart a slight 
vibration to the sloping funnel so that the gram falls slowly 
and m just sufficient quantities into the orifice m the centre 
of the upper mill stone There is generally a boy or a 
woman sitting in the hut collecting the flour as it is ground 
but as often as not the hut is empty the mill working awa) 
by Itself with a loud clicking noise 

One day I came across a copper smelting 
ducted on strictly economical principles and presided over 
by two men and two women one of the latter being to 
use an F astern simile as ugly as a sudden calamity I One 
of the men was the owner of the •establishmefit, arid of 
the neighbouring digging whence the ore was obtained 
^These people were in a miserable hut on the Dobn nrt>un 
tain and their apparatus consisted of a small furnace made 
of mud some mops made of grass tied on to a stick, a 
of charcoal^ and a hole filled with dirty water T^eir 
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bellows consisted of two goat skins, an end of each skin 
being fastened to a lalow pipe made mud the other 
ends of the skins were heliJ* m the hand ■'open when the 
Jiands afe raised, shut as they descend by which crude 
means a good volume pf air is forced into the blow pipe 
The two women blew the bellows and the labour ^eemed 
considerable The mud furnace was about two feet high 
and a foot square at the top, narrowing downwards to a 
hollow five inches in diameter The end of the blow pipe 
bent down to the bottom of the furnace from the top and 
always got consumed and had to be remade after each lot 
of ore was smelted Some burning charcoal was placed in 
the furnace whicji was then filled to the top with fresh 
oharcoal the women blowing hard all the time As the 
./oel burned and sank copper ore was thrown on the top 
tiH all the fuel was consumed The door of the furnace 
which was also made of mud was then removed the ashes 
raked out with a stick dipped in water and then the mops 
were saturated with water and dabbed on the molten dross 
A crust was thus formed which was lifted off by a stick 
At length, after making and lifting out a dozen such crusts 
about five shillings worth of copper was taken out and 
droppfed into the hole containing dirty water A new 
nozzle was then made of mud for the blow pipe and the 
operation commenced all over again 

At one of my camping grounds an unfortunate man who 
wasa^umb came to me for alms and showed me a small 
boo^^ which various baboo pilgrims had launched out m 
English concerning him and his infirmity Some of these at 
tempts at writing in English were so rich that I copied them 
Here is one This poor Brahman seems to be deprived 
of Ifepeaking organ "It appears from his several certificates 
that his family also is deprived of some organ or other 
AH people who wish to show pity on poors will help this 
poor Brahman (Signed) Didar Singh schoolmaster 
2 ist N I ’ Another ran as follows ‘ This Brahman I 
hope the other gentlemen support to them and cannot 
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speak and have talk Another one read aJjjo very funnily 
* This fellow IS certainly loo meserable on accffiiiat pf Iws 
being both deaf and dumb He wants 4 ie^ from the^nbhd 
for God s sake Paid 4 annas Again ' Please any isanaUk 

donation may be given to the bear^jr of this book He is 
actually dumb and more so, very poon Another writer 
wrote our most of the beatitudes including “Blessed are 
they that their persecution for ritousness sake for their s is 

the kingdom of heaven ’ I failed to see how dvis applied 

_ _ •»«- 

to a Brahman born dumb The best of these compositions 
was signed “ Loftus ’ and was as follows ^ Hoping that 
everybody shall help the man as far as they can ^The 
bearer of this I presume a Brahman is apparently dumb 
as I have by subjecting him to a test thoroughly satisfied 
on rfiis point though it might be questioned whether hn* 
only sustams life on milk if so milk must be truly nounshhig 
diet as his phisical condition testifies this of course does 
not alter the fact he is really deserving of support which I 
hope the Chandasi populace will afford him (Signed) 
Loftus ’ Who Loftus is I cannot imagine 

On the 22nd of May I reached Kdlu Ddnda again all 
the better for my lonely tramp of five hundred miles and 
having thoroughly enjoyed my three and a half ftiondis 
wanderings through the beautiful mountains of Upper 
GarhwdI I had taken no horse or pony with me, and had 
walked just over five hundred miles in marches only, not 
reckoning distances traversed on shooting excuriffig||l[|yid 
evening rambles I found a great change in KdliliHImla, 
small houses already built and occupied, good brOad^aths 
gardens laid oilf and planted, and last, but by no meaM 
least three ladies and a number of children The raw 
recruits had blossomed into smart, soldierly littfe fellSws, 
with wonderful developments of musde on iheif chests, 
legs and arms Our bagpipes toc^ were in full swing, »ad 
filling hearts of our Indian Highland laddies with 
delight and martial ardour We have plenty t<S*do 4^ 

way of drills, building barracks leveling fnd generi^y 
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issistii*g*^the fonnati9n of the station 1 am wilting in 
Jtine* the hottest month of tl\,e year but the air is most 
ddltghtfu^^^xx>l up here, %hile I find the nights so cold 
that f have two large blankets doubled on my bed as well 
fis n single one. Altogether Kdlu Ddnda is a most de 
sirable summer residence and the officers who have» been 
fortunate enough to be appointed to the regiment, are to be 
envied We are all working hard at the interesting task 
of raising and training this battalion and we are already 
proud of our littfe lads with whom we have fully determined 
to create a regiment second to none m the three presi¬ 
dencies for undoubtedly our raw material is of the very 
best though its quality is at present known to only a few 
Ohr men are to be armed with the Martini at once instead 
^ the Snider, as other native regiments are and we hope 
to commence our musketry course in a few weeks The 
pity IS that no more regiments of Upper Garhwdlis can be 
raised, for owing to the sparseness of the population there 
IS only a sufficiency of young men to keepjis going in time 
of war 

Altogether our opinion is (and some of us have no in¬ 
considerable experience of native troops) that Sir Frederick 
Roberts, with his usual sagacity and foresight has created 
a regiment of which the Indian army will have cause to be 
p^pud hereafter 


F M Rundall 
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THEf JOURNALS OF DR TURNER, BISHOP 

OF CALCUTTA 

EDITED BV EDWARD SALMON 

Conclusion—Fiom Patna to Mirzapore, and back to 

Calcutta 

Friday yuly i 6 ^k —We left Patna at our usual early 
hour for starting and reached the flag staff gh 4 t at Diiwh. 
pore by noon The Kings 13th occupy the cantonmfints 
together with a company of Artillery who received the 
Bishop (me) with the usual salute Colonel Sale and the 
officers had sent me an invitation to Patna which I had 
accepted for the evening Mr Ruspine the chaplain of 
the station whom I had seen at Patna as well as Mr 
Stevens were at the ghdt and stayed with me whilst I 
received a visit from Colonel Sale the Brigade Major, and 
Captain Povey Commandant of the District Brigadier 
General Cox was confined to his chamber under a severe 
attack of gout In the evening I went with Mr Ruspine 
to see the church which was begun in conseqi^ce of 
Bishop Hebers earnest representations, when he'^wSs here 
in 1824 or rather after his visit of that date and is yet 
very far from being complete The present executive 
officer however is really in earnest and it seems quite 
certain it will now be finished It ^ill be a spacious and 
handsome but I fear as things are arranged in that depart¬ 
ment, a very costly church 

'Saturday morning —I visited the regimental schocfl 
of the 13th, and found it in admirable order, ciSbsisSmg of 
adult boys and girls The whojle is exceedmgly jvell 
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managed and*is found very beneficial Many a valuable 
soldier has it been the means of rescuing^rom idleness and 
Ignorance •Colonel 6ale is a zealous disciplinarian and 
knows the|^full value of good principles as the basis of the 
soldier s character, nor is, he without respect for religion as 
the means by which jthese good principles may be attnined 
and received I trust the day is not far distant when he 
will be taught to look on these things as matters of personal 
concern, and not as merely necessary to regimental dis 
cipline The station library is kept in a room adjoining the 
school The original supply was very liberal but it has 
not lately been increased The books are in considerable 
demand, and the whole is conducted with perfect regularity 
under the careful superintendenile of Mr Ruspine Besides 
^ke librarj, he has succeeded in procuring a separate room 
set dpart for the use of a few devout soldiers who are under 
his immediate instruction This is a valuable privilege to 
the individuals and is productive of great advantage 

' Sunday 18M —The morning service was at half past 
SIX in the school bungalow Only one wing of the regiment 
could be accommodated at all so many of them sat in the 
verandah The room was filled this morning to suffocation 
and early as was the hour was very oppressive Besides 
the soldiers there were the families of the officers hnd a 
great many old pensioneis with their families with whom 
Dinapore is a favourite station together wath some residents 
m the ^ighbourhood—indigo planters and their connections 
In all th^re might have been six hundred persons I 
preached with much interest—would that I could say with 
much profit' At ten I accompanied M r Ruspine to his 
service at the military hospital, and read and explained the 
fifth chapter of St Johfi I had a most attentive audience, 
and I trust a not unmoved one The hospital is roomy 
and tfell constructed Happily it has been an unusually 
healthy season, in consequence a large portion is at present* 
unoccupied We returned to Mr Ruspine s to catechize 
the school children an<| a very interesting two hours we 
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had In the evening the Archdeacon preached to, a coa'^ 
siderabte ccmgreg^tion, and so brought a bus^ and a 
pleasing day to a satisfactory close • • 

** Monday, 19/^—I went on board at daybreak, ai}d 
amidst the smoke and noise of the artillery-salute qixntid 
Dinapore It will be interesting to jcompare whsU: I have 
here stated with Heber s melancholy report oT his visit in 
1824 Some of the improvements may be dated from that 
•visit but a large portion of the actual good I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing must be ascribed to Mr Ruspine , 
pious, diligent, consistent faithful, he shrinks from nothing 
that wears the aspect of duty I received a strong testi 
mony as to the value of his ministry from Colonel Sale, 
who spoke of it not only li a professional way, but just as 
1 could have wished, thus giving me one more proof of 
truth I am eager to urge that the most available instru 
ment for good to India at this moment would be a zealous 
and enhghtened body of clergymen We have enough to 
prove our case and the more the system is extended the 
more evident will its benefits be made 

‘We had expected to reach Chuprah today, but 
baffling winds and much tacking caused so much hindrance 
that we were at nightfall, full four miles short of 6ur point 
and ^t was late on Tuesday before we arrived We 
separate at this point from our amiable young friend 
Edward Thornton who had expected to meet his brother 
with a paarty from Garrackpore and the boat which^as to 
convey htm the rest of the voyage, but neither had^wived, 
though he had sent forward a d 4 k from Dinapore to see 
that the arrangements were all in order but they were 
altogether in the air Neither the boat nor his bodyguard 
had arrived Chuprah, however, aS a militarj^ ^ttom had 
the usual number of English residents, and by theso he 
was sure to be wdl taken care of and to tfiat cate Idt 
him and went on our way, making very poor p«^[ress 
“ Wedne^y, 21st, md Thursday, days of 

slow and tiresome progress brought us to a comfortable 
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ev^m^f station exactly op'^osite to Buxar We did not cross, 
as there was some reason to i^r we migh|t get entangled in 
the headlan^, upon jrhich the fort and town^are built, and 
tj^ns be prevented from reaching Ghazepore before Sundaj 
Xhe Archdeacon wrote to the General in command 
(General Martmdale) explaining the reason of our parsing 
and proposing to fix the last Sunday m August for a visit 
on the way down Buxar is a favourite resort for invalids 
and pensioners, who, with their families, demand much 
attention, which in some instances they have largely repaid 
by visible improvement Buxar, moreover and the villages 
opposite may be considered as objects of interest on 
another account—namely the company s establishment for 
breeding horses for the service the cavalry The colts 
3( e bred here and sent up to Ghazepore when fit for 
service The establishment is, I am told on a most exten 
sive scale is ^mirably conducted, and fully answers the 
purpose for which it was begun A well ordered and 
successful establishment is pleasant to see in any country 
but in India it has the additional merit of extreme rarity 
Our apprehension of delay was not unfounded Making 
the best we could of our progress daylight failed as we 
reached the first outlying hamlet of Ghazepore and as the 
serang informed me we were still four miles from the 
Residency, we came to on a nice airy bank, near an orchard 
of mangoes and graceful palm trees in the midst of which 
was sepn a Hindoo temple of stately proportions, and kept 
— a. circumstance which would be considered surprising in 
Bernal'—m good’ctfder 

^ An airy station is a very essential point for com 
V fort, as the nights lately have been ''oppressively hot 
It IS imp^sibln to describe how intolerable the suffer¬ 
ing m which IS cnused by a hot night Against heat 
by ddy we are in a certain sense provided, and if we cannot 
mitigate we can in a measure manage to endure it but at 
night therd is no means of mitigation and the frame is too 
exhausted for patient endurance I remember the 
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energy with which Mrs Heber s|)oke of her suffering from 
this cause The present season is considered to have been 
singul^irly fat-ourable, and we have not expgnenced this 
mode of trial more than four or five times but this season s 
experience is quite enough to make me enter fully into a^ 
that pan be said about it 

Saturday 2\th —I was on deck at the first break of 
day ana beautiful indeed was the coming on of the fair 
morning We skirted the long varied picturesque town 
of Ghazepore for about three miles Its appearance is 
of pretty much the same character as Patna but more 
abounding in temples and groves Many of these temples 
—and this is a fact to be carefully noted—have been newly 
built or have lately undergone very considerable repjiir 
They were chiefly Hindoo—perhaps four or five were 
Mahommedan—and those which appeared on the river 
had for the most part a superstructure of Chunar 
stone in solid masonry It was in repairing these that 
much of the recent outlay appears to have taken place No 
stronger proof could be given of the increasing prosperity 
of the natives Hindoos rarely bestow their superfluous 
wealth upon their dwellings Now and then a rajah 
builds a palace but the wealthy classes do not feel them 
selves called upon to live in stately houses and indeed pre 
judice and some remains of the old reluctance to appear 
rich combine to prevent them There are some very 
striking views on the banks of the river An old palace of 
the nabobs of Oude was built as a pleasure house* where 
these potentates might divert and share the blessings of 
the sacred river Nothing could be more exactly what a 
ruined sovereign s palace should be The style is highly 
ornamental Arabesque and many of the pillars* and arches 
are constructed of the durable Chunar stone The situation 
js commanding Standing out from the^ groves and buildk 
•mgs of the ancient city, it presented a fit emblem of 
derayed magnificence, and seems to embody the whole 
history of the past and present state of India The hous;es 
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of the civil servants are adl placed beyond the limits of the 
town ind beyond them again dispersed over a spacious 
plain, are the military cantonments now occupied by His 
Majesty sj§th Regiment I had received a most obliging 
invitation to the Residency from Mr Trotter and Mr G 
Bayley who now occupy it m common Mr Trotter 
drove me from the ghdt m his buggy and I was soon 
installed in very pleasant quarters as an inmate in the best 
and most nicely situated house I have seen in India 

Ghazepore presented so many objects of interest it was 
not easy to resolve to leave it Upon consideration however 
It appeared that the necessary business could not be well 
got through in less than three or four days Our arrange 
ments therefore were fixed for 
morning An account of my progress drawn up accurately 
would be like the instructions in the old play books 
Alarms drums trumpets enter the Bishop of Calcutta 
attended by &c &c I ntroductions breakfast visits from 

all and everybody Saturday evening I made a diligent 
examination of a new church which was reported as nearly 
ready and sufficiently advanced for consecration I found 
the walls and roof completed but nothing done towards 
the internal fittings or even ready to be done I had no 
authority to act for the executive officer is under orders 
from the military board and accountable only to them I 
could only point out the absurdities and mistakes in the 
plans To all I had to say the officer m charge listened 
with that sort of acquiescence which denotes that the faults 
are perceived and acknowledged but that there is neither 
the power nor the inclination to alter them This is one 
proof more that the matter of church building must be 
taken out of the hands of this military board—that is, if the 
Government are really desirous that the money appro 
priat^d to that purpose should be advantageously ad 
ministered 

“ Sunday —^We had morning service at the us^al place— 
the school bungalow, which is utterly inadequate to recejve 


staying till Wednesday 
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^alf the Christian residents, and miserable as to accommo 
dation and supplier of those who do attend. The congre 
gation Miras ttumerous—not less in the rcKim and on the 
verani^ah than six hundred I went with^tjie chaplain 
(Mr Ewing) to breakfast and had the pleasure of hearirfg 
from his mother who lives with him, of many old friends in 
the r^orth of Ireland where Mr Ewing was born and had 
been long resident At eleven I catechized the sclyjol 
children and gave them an examination in Scripture, which 
Was very satisfactory as regards the boys, the girls were 
deficient pert and ill taught How little I envy and how 
much I wonder at those who can survey the moral world 
and cry out that all is barren that look where they will they 
find only a wilderness wherein 'no solitary plant takes 
root no verdure quickens ’ For my part I rejoice that *go 
where I will amid societies to all appearance uncared f 5 ?, 
under circumstances the most unpromising, never do I fail 
to find some seed of good fresh and grovwing and promising 
to yield a certain measure of fruit In this regiment (the 
33rd) I find the individual who acts as clerk and who is also 
the bandmaster a devout soldier ‘ fearing God rejoicing in 
his Saviour Then again the schoolmaster born in the 
regiment and brought up at the drum head well ipstructed 
in all things that obtain to his soul s health and zealous and 
successful in imparting to others that knowledge of Divine 
things which he has himself received The appearance in 
the evening service when the Archdeacon preached was very 
satisfactory There were about two hundred present, and 
It was good to learn that the ordinary attendance was about 
one hundred and twenty 

“On Monday morning (26th) the candidates for con¬ 
firmation had been directed to assemble TJ;iey were m 
number exactly fifty chiefly soldiers with their Minves and 
children There was nothing in the demeanour of ^y of 
•them to offend or dissatisfy On the contrary there was 
great decency and propriety, and all that could be asked for 
m outward seeming There were, I trust, some many even, 
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INDIAN VOLUNTEERS AND INDIAN 

LOYALTY 

The question of the enrolment of natives of In4ia as 
volunteers to supplement the action of the r^;ular army 
in the defence of the country against external attaqk^and 
^ the preservation of internal peace and order haa bben 
often raised and discussed It has, within the few 
yearSj^been brought into special prominence by the action 
of political bodies, which, in Congresses held in Caicufta and 
Madras, have insisted with some vehemence, on the right 
of the natives Co this privilege, as, indeed, to all others 
which seem in any degree reserved for the English and 
ruling race. The claim has been quietly put aside by 
Lord^Duffenns government for the time, but it has not 
been abajidoned by the agitators, and we are assured that, 
It will be renewed and revived as soon i|s Lord Lansdowne! 
has assumed office ^ It seems, therefore, opportune to 
examine the claim wfiih some attention and see if anything 
can be said in us favour, and whether the difficulties ai)4 
dangers which may accompany its concession would ndt 
outwe^h any possible advantage the CS&vernment 
obtain by granting it 
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It IS indisputable that under ^certain conditions the 
formation of volunteej; <corps does sf^ulate loyajty and 
patriotism and encourages the growth afid xpaintf nance of 
1 healthy, courageous spirit in the country No one can 
doubt that in England these have been its results or that 
the existence of the great afmy of citizen soldiers notwith 
standing admitted and remediable defects in training and 
weapons has made a deep and beneficial impression upon 
foj*eign opinion and has given to the country generally a 
well founded confidence in the ability and public spirit of 
Its voluntary defenders Had the volunteer movement 
failed as many competent critics prophesied the Govern 
ment would long ago have been compelled in the presence 
of the vast standing armies of the Continent to have iq 
creased our regular forces to a burthensome extent or to 
have had recourse to methods of conscription which are 
specially distasteful to Englishmen and which would have 
aken from us our chief industrial superiority over nations 
flrhose youth is systematically withdrawn from peaceful pur 
suits to the barren trade of war and preparation for war 
k IS not less but more necessary and desirable in India 
than in England to stimulate loyalty to the Government to 
attach the varied populations to our rule and to encourage 
by all practical or sentimental considerations the growth of 
a healthy public spirit in the people The problem of en 
gaging the chiefs and princes of India to assist in the 
defence of the country has constantly been before th^ 
Government and at the present time experiments of great 
interest are being undertaken which will test not on^ the 
genuineness of the expressions of a desire for military co 
operation on the pSh of the princes but the practicability of 
utilizing the undisciplined mobs of l^adly armed' and un 
trained retainers of Indian Courts, who figure in annual 
returns as native armies but which are now almost useless 
far any military service But experiments such as these 
which meiUy concesti^ie feudatory princes and*are meant 
fo place upon those who owe their security and ^ry 
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existence to British fule, a fair share of the burthen of the 
defence of India, hkve nothing in comlnon with volunteer 
corps in British pi?>vinces The argument for these is not 
• influenced, as some English journalists seem to imagine 
by the effort to utilize <he existing forces of native States 
Whether volunteering should or should not be encouraged 
depends on considerations which apply to it alone It is 
for the Government to consider and decide whether in its 
own provinces the formation of volunteer corps would add 
to Its strength or increase its difficulties whether the 
demand so loudly made for them is genuine or factitious 
whether it proceeds from a loyal warlike class who would 
come forward to enrol themselves and who would be pre 
pared,* if necessary to carry into effect on the battle field 
dthe promises which are so glibly made on Congress plat 
forms or whether volunteering is but a political war cry 
intended to embarrass the Government uttered by men 
who have no military aptitude who m the whole long 
history of Hmdostan have never fought even for their own 
■nost personal interests, and who there is every reason to 
belle^*e would never fight if it were safer to run away 

No Government which professes to be reasonable and 
which desires and expects to be durable can admit pn the 
part of the peo^e it rules any indefeasible right to form 
themselves into an armed and disciplined force separate 
from and not subject to the strict rules of the regular army 
The claim is one which may be admitted or denied, but it 
is onf on which the Government must reserve the right to 
decide WT^ere as in England and Scotland the system 
of administration is popular and demupratic where the 
sympathy of the vast majority is with law and order, where 
the people are penetrated with the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism and where there exists a full and reciprocal con 
fiaence between rulers and ruled, volunteering is heartily 
welcomed ^and encouraged as giving to the Gojj^ment a 
strength and stability which no increase to the standing 
army would bring it in the same d^ee But m Ireknd, 
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where the majority or at any rafe a large minority, are 
directly hostile to the English connection it has not been 
thought desirable to encourage volunteei iiig f though I can 
not but think that the time has come when the disfinctions 
between loyalty and Sedition in Ireland have been defined 
with sufficient clearness to allow the formation of volunteer 
corps confined to all those of known character and conduct 
who would engage to uphold the supremacy of the Queen 
and the United Parliament It is not well that any dis 
abilities should attach to the open profession of loyaltj It 
should rather be encouraged by every suitable concession 
and distinction In no State in Europe has the volunteer 
system taken root in the same manner as. in Epgland , and 
the more important Governments have preferred as was 
their undoubted right to place their whole armed force; 
under far more direct and strict control than is possible with 
a voluntary citizen army 

If we turn to India, we find a country which prtma 
facie would seem as unsuited for a volunteer system as an) 
conceivable community Lord Dufferm, in a speech de 
livered in Calcutta on the 30th of November last ^nd of 
which copious extracts have been telegraphed to The 
Times has taken occasion to expound with much* ability 
and clearness the exceptional position of India and the 
enormous difficulties of its administration His object was 
to show the absurdity of the demand for representative 
government formulated by the very class— the microscopic 
minority, as he terms it—who ask to be allowed to form 
volunteer corps There are few who have been intimately 
concerned with t^ administration of India who will not 
rejoice that the departing Viceroy has with no uncertain 
voice condemned the methods and aims of the* sot cksant 
National Congress and our only regret is that this wise 
and statesmanlike denunciation of a nuschievous agitation 
was not made sooner—^before the seditious supporters of 
the moven^nt had gained strength, and before the silence 
bf the authorities nad been mistaken for acquiescence, !fmot 
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apptt)val The beginning of strife is like the letting out of 
water and unless Indian agitators are plainly told the limits 
Within which a too* kindly and contemptuous Government 
• permits their intrigues we shall have a new and a far more 
troublesome Ireland in India ^ 

All that Lord Dufferm has said with reference* to the 
unsuitability of representative institutions for India applies 
to the adoption m that country of a volunteer system In 
the first place there is no homogeneity in the people which 
would allow them to carry out a national movement to meet 
a national danger Ihere is in this vast continent no 
national spirit nor is there any word in the vernacular 
languages with wlflch I am acquainted to express the idea 
of patAotism From Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin there is no united and 
homogeneous people but a succession of unconnected or 
slightly connected tribes and races speaking over one 
hundred distinct languages professing different religions, 
and following dissimilar customs The Hindus who 
number 190 millions have no common bond of union and 
the MuhSmadans a body of fifty millions are far more 
closely bound together than the Hindus by a creed which 
in Its strict ritual and pure theism has a solidifying power 
which can never attach to the varied ceremonial and the 
innumerable gods of Hindu mythology Hinduism so far 
as It is a religion at all and not a mere body of social rules 
devised to secure the supremacy of the priestly caste is 
mere fetishism There is of course an educated class 
which professes to find a somewhat thin and spiritless 
monotheism in the Vedas but the gpasant population 
which education has so far hardly influenced rises no higher 
in Its theofogical idea^ than the village deity represented by 
a vermilion smeared stone in the forest The character of 
the Ihdian population differs as greatly as their creeds arti 
origin There is nothing in common between the savage 
Afghan reared in the wild fastnesses beyond the Indus and 
^the*soft effeminate Bengali living in the rfce swamps of^the 
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Gangetic Delta Sikhs Rajputs, TVIahrattas have equally 
little sympathy with the Bengalis and Madrasis whom they 
despise as all warlike races despise thoate to whom they are 
superior in physique and courage Even between those 
races which I have named as brave and warlike there is no 
sympathy Ancient feuds havd no doubt, to be decently 
buried in accordance with the commands of the rulers who 
have imposed the Pax Britanmca on India but they are not 
dead and at any moment might be disinterred and given 
new life The Sikh cordially hates the Afghan and the 
Rajput dislikes and despises the Mahratta who ruthlessly 
trampled upon the ancient principalities of Central India and 
Rajputana until the English interposed and compelled both 
parties to lay down their arms Even if we look at the two 
great and most striking divisions of Indian life the Hindus 
and Muhamadans we have abundant evidence in ever 
recurring disputes and tumult that there is a deep rooted 
animosity between them which only needs carelessness or 
timidity on the part of the authorities to burst into civil war 
When such are the character of the people and the conditions 
which regulate their social life it may readily be ufidefstood 
that volunteer soldiering might largely and instantly increase 
the difficulties of the Government when the weapons of 
citizen soldiers would in case of popular tumult be only too 
gladly turned against those of a hostile tribe or creed 

Even so far as the Government itself is concerned and 
the attitude of the people with regard to it there is nd 
such assurance of active loyalty as to indupe it to encourage 
the formation of volunteer levies under native officers, 

which IS a constant condition of the demand and without 

* 

which the concession would probably be regarded as 
valueless 

The loyalty of India is a matter which it is difficult to 
tost and gauge , the more so that it cannot be weighed in 
t(ie same scales as those which we are accustomed to use 
in measuring the quality which goes by the same name 
(n England The rulers of India are obviously aliens and 
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conquerors although there is a certain class of politicians 
with whom I have little sympathy, who endeavour to con 
ceal and ebscure die fact and who seem to consider the 
long roll of victories and successes diplomatic or in the 
field which have built up the Indian Empire through the 
last century and a half as disgraceful incidents in the Jiistory 
of the English nation But however anxious some may be 
to find only shame in what healthier minds will accept as 
the most honourable monuments of national glory the fact 
remains unchanged namely that we are the conquerors 
of India having by force of arms and mainly with the aid 
of the natives themselves o\ erthrown in succession all the 
warlike races under their most capable leaders and have 
attained to the supremacy in the peninsula to which they 
iispired and which the Mahrattas for a short time almost 
achieved This central fact underlies the whole super 
structure of Indian administration We cannot safely ignore 
It however much it may please some of us to talk of the 
free and enlightened suffrage of an educated people of a 
free press or of representative institutions The ultima 
ratio in India is force and no amount of newspapers or 
free schools will make any difference in this respect The 
union Between the English and native races is like those 
mediiEval marriages in which the bride and the bridegroom 
were separated by a naked sword The clear recognition of 
this fact is in no way inconsistent with the most hearty and 
Sincere endeavour to win the affection and esteem of the 
Indians and to lead them by education and good govern 
menuto such happiness as education and good government 
can give» which after all, if we look nearer home would 
seem to be not very extravagant in amount or degree N or 
will the frtmk recognition of this truth do us any harm with 
the races whom it is most our interest to conciliate Most of 
my hidian service has been passed among the more warlike 
races—^Afghans Sikhs, Rajputs, and Mahrattas—and I csTn 
testify to the contempt with which they regard any sus- 
piQon of weakness and their readiness to be governed by 
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those who have proved themselves their superiors in the 
art of war They know litt)e of and care little for the 
results of science and civilization they lament the in 
exorable destiny which drives their children to school and 
which places a pen m their hand instead of a sword But 
they can respect force and if force be tempered with 
justice and moderation they render it a respectful and a 
sincere if not a loyal obedience The strong races like 
to be ruled strongly and the chief if not the only danger to 
our Indian Empire is timidity in its rulers born of too 
eager self questioning of the rights and wrongs of govern 
ment and the foolish desire to divest themselves of the very 
attributes of power which are necessarily associated with it 
in the Oriental imagination It may generally be observed 
that those who are most anxious for self government are 
those who are least competent to govern themselves and 
others and that the strongest races are exactly those who 
most willingly submit to a wholesome discipline 

If therefore the question of the loyalty of India be con 
sidered it must be remembered that we cannot fairly ask 
too much from a population altogether alien from ourselves 
in creed language customs and sentiment whom we have 
conquered and who can only be expected to hold to us so 
long as we rule not only strongly but well Our success 
has been verj^ great but the most difficult part of our work 
has yet to come and the task of ruling India will be one of 
ever increasing perplexity 

The difficulty has been increased by the hostile conduct 
of the very class which has most gained by our advent, and 
which in accordance with a general law of human action 
has shown itself the most ungrateful the educated natives 
who have used the English teaching which has been 
gratuitously given them as an armoury to furnish weapons 
against us. I do not think that India is to day as loyal as 
if was ten or five years ago I firmly believe and I think 
that many competent observers will agree with me that 
the unlimited license weakly permitted to the native press 
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English and vernacular has had a distinctly prejudicial 
effect upon the temper of the people aot only m Bengal 
where the«charactei* of the race renders their hostility less 
• dangerous but m the most important districts of India 
such as the Punjab which was formerly famous for its 
hearty goodwill and wliere ten or twenty years ago the 
open expression pf hostile and seditious sentiment was 
unknown It will be an evil day for India if we permit 
this province the gallant spirit of which enabled us to 
reconquer India in 1857 and which is still the most impor 
tant recruiting ground of our army to be honeycombed by 
the seditious societies which have their home and origin 
in Bengal and which are the curse of the country as they 
are it9»greatest danger The native press of Bengal may 
aiot unfairly be compared with the Nationalist press of 
Ireland There is the same yilification of English ofificials 
from the Viceroy downwards and a constant misrepresenta 
tion of the action and motives of the Government, which is 
systematically held up to hatred and contempt Nor is the 
^Vil confined to the Lower Provinces for Bengali editors 
|et up their venomous newspapers m the most distant 

i i^istricts and Lahore or Ajmere or Hyderabad has the 
benefit of their ill tempered ravings as impartially as 
' Calcutta The journals are of the lowest class both m 
ability and honesty They subsist by blackmail the sub 
sidles of those who fear to be attacked or the bribes of 
those who desire to attack others and there is a regular 
system of contributions levied from natn e States where the 
only crimes and maladministration denounced are those 
for the concealment of which no money has been paid It 
js a mockery to associate the permitted existence of these 
pestilent Journals with the liberty of the press They are 
an unmitigated nuisance and the mischief they do is meal 
culable. They should be reduced to decency by very 
sharp and drastic methods, and if they declined to refoAi 
they should be summarily repressed It was a mistake to 
confer the liberty of the press upon India at all It is an 
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institution only suited for free enlightened, and congtitu 
tional communities such as England and France, and is an 
anomaly and a danger in a country like India where the 
administration however beneficent is still a despotism and 
where the superficially educated class is hostile to the 
Government or if not hostile, is still so unstable and weak 
minded as to render its members altogether unfit to be the 
leaders and instructors of the people Of the many mis 
chievous acts of Mr Gladstone—in which the power and 
prestige of the country have been sacrificed to false 
sentiment—there is probably none that has been more 
productive of evil than the repeal of Lord Lytton s whole 
some Vernacular Press Act which although used with 
extreme moderation still placed some restraint on the opan 
preaching of sedition I know nothing which is viewed by 
well disposed natives with more astonishment and disgust 
than the impunity enjoyed by hostile libellers of the autho 
rities The Government gains no credit for its generous 
tolerance of treason and is only held to be weak and 
timid India is not a country where lighted candles can 
be safely earned into powder magazines 

It IS this conviction which adds so much sharpness to 
the regret that Lord Dufferms lecture on loyalfy and 
moderation should have been reserved like a Parthian 
arrow, for the moment of his departure although those who 
best know the temper ol the country have long urged his 
Government to speak frankly and act boldly, and discourage 
if not stamp out the seditious agitation and the venomous 
misrepresentation of the native press Let Lord I^ans 
downe take warning—if indeed it be possible for a.Viceroy 
to accept the experience and profit by the failures of his 
predecessors Who more amiable o* more fortffied with 
good intentions than Lord Ripon Yet no Viceroy has 
done India more lasting injury Refusing the teaching of ex¬ 
perience , insisting upon viewing all Indian politics through 
theoretical spectacles he excited the unreasonable hopes 
and even the dangerous passions of the people by ill bgn- 
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sider^ promises which he was unable to fulfil, and indeed 
made no attempt to fulfil He left India in a cloud of un 
redeemed pledges and bequeathed to his unfortunate guc 
,cessor the impossible task of persuading the classes whose 
hopes had been so unduly raised to accept cheerfully the 
very little which statesmanship could offer them ^ Lord 
Ripon did far less than Lord Duffenn has done to satisfy 
reasonable claims and aspirations but with a semi educated 
class whose political training has not sufficiently advanced 
to distinguish the shadow from the substance the judicious 
moderation of the latter is unfavourably compared with the 
highly coloured hopes held out to them by the former 

The future of the British Empire in India will largely 
depend upon the attitude which the new Viceroy adopts 
towards the noisy demagogues who if they were allowed 
tReir way and if their extravagant demands were en 
couraged would soon make the government of India by 
England impossible Let him undeterred by clamour and 
misrepresentation work honestly and sincerely for the best 
good of the people of India who are not in agreement with 
the agitators who pretend to speak in their name Let hfm 
remembering his duty to England and the official class 
English and native who bear the burthen of the adminis 
tration of the country suppress and punish the seditious 
calumniators who are spreading broadcast the seeds of 
discontent and suspicion and he will earn the lasting 
cespect of all those who love India and desire her advance 
ment and prosperity 

'fhe loyalty of the ruling princes of India is altogether 
different both in kind and degree from that of the inhabi 
tants of Bntish India and their inclusion in any scheme of 
military defence does^ot affect the question of the propriety 
of the volunteering of British subjects I believe that the 
great majority of chiefs are firmly attached to the Govern 
ment of the Queen, and that they may be trusted to remaiin 
faithful to It in critical times and do all in their pdwer to 
assist It to repel attack from without There are strains tp 
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which the loyalty of no alien race can be fairly exposed, 
but there is no reason to believe that any such test will be 
required of them I am not one of thdse who believe that 
Russia who only pvercame Turkey by treachery and the 
help of her Roumanian allies could measure herself with 
any ch.ance of success against the wealth power and civili 
2ation of England although a wise statesmanship will 
always regard the Asiatic policy of Russia with suspicion 
The position of the princes of India with reference to a 
general scheme of defence, the part which should be 
assigned to them and the manner in which the susceptibilities 
of each should be considered are subjects of great interest 
and importance but I have no space to devote to them in 
the present article and must return to them '•on "a 
future occasion But when discussing Indian volunteera 
and Indian loyalty it is impossible to omit all mention of 
the chiefs and the utilization of their forces in the defence 
of the country Although native armies with a few note 
worth) exceptions as those of the Punjab are at present 
worthless for military co operation from want of discipline 
and the possession of obsolete weapons they contain 
excellent raw material m many cases identical with that 
which forms the substance of our own regular army while 
in the States of Rajputana there is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of hereditary warriors who do not as yet enlist in 
our regiments but who would be content to serve in 
irregular cavalry corps under their own chiefs and kinsmen 
The experiment which is about to be tried by the Govern 
ment of India of highly training and arming with 
weapons of precision certain portions of the forces of 
selected native states is one which I have for many years 
advocated and it received a fair arfd successful trial in 
1878-79 during the first Afghan campaign when on the 
recommendation of Sir Robert Egerton Lieuteitent 
Governor of the Pilnjab the States of Patiala Bahawulpur, 
Jhind, Nabha Kapurthulla Faridkot Malerkotla and 
Nahan sent contmgents to the frontier of the Banou 
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and “Kohat districts, thfe only English officers attached 
to them being General Watson, V C, and Major Frank 
Burton The doubts which had been expressed as to their 
^creditably holding their own, either in line with regiments 
of the Indian army or on detached and independent duty 
were shown to be unfounded and after some instruction in 
the use of the new rifles supplied they proved themselves 
fully competent to perform all the duties which could be 
asked of soldiers and relieved the Kuram Division of very- 
onerous work while their conduct and discipline were 
excellent It must not be imagined that the forces of 
Central India and Rajputana would be without long 
training as efficient as those of the Punjab States but a 
good deal might be made of them with care and patience 
It will also be necessary to only utilize such forces as are 
rehruited in the States to which they belong and who by 
family ties hereditary loyalty and personal interest are 
likely to follow m critical times, the flag of their prince 
Many of the armies of Central India consist of mere 
mercenaries hired from distant parts of India and whose 
fidelity IS not to be relied upon as the chief has no certain 
hold upon them Such was the famous army of the late 
MaharSja Sindhia the prince with more military aptitude 
than any other in India He was popularly supposed 
to pass the greater part of his adult population through the 
ranks, but this was an entire mistake His troops were 
almost entirely foreigners, and he has often told me that 
he could not trust them to march one hundred miles 
towards the Peshawar frontier without deserting 

But to return to the subject of volunteering in British 
provinces Assuming that the native princes are loyal, and 
that the mass of the cultivating community are content with 
our rule I cannot but think that the only classes whom 
volunteer corps would attract are those whose loyalty would 
be of a far more flimsy material-—for the reason that they 
would be the least influenced by the example or subject to 
thq; authority of the native gentry or nobility and they 
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would thus have no impulse from above to keep^'them 
straight The volunteer agitation is confined to Calcutta 
Madras and a few of the larger up coiintr> cities such as 
Lahore where it is fiercely fanned by the local Babii edited 
newspaper which has all the bad tendencies of its species 
In Calcutta and Madras the demand is ridiculous 

The Bengali Baboo is not a fighter and is fond of 
proclaiming himself a coward If we were to withhold 
from the Bengalis our strong protection they would be at 
once subjugated and enslaved by the first invader \Vho 
chose to descend from the Northern Provinces The 
Madrasis so far as I have heard of them or seen them m 
the field are not as soldiers fit to meet any of the warlike 
races of India or a European enemy and to encourage 
them to do so would only be to invite certain disaster Ip 
B ombay the Parsis might be treated exceptionally as 
foreigners whose very existence depends upon English 
supremacy and whose loyalty is above suspicion But 
this intelligent race is devoted to commercial pursuits and 
I doubt whether they would take to volunteering with any 
spirit They are not and do not profess to be a fighting 
race Putting aside Calcutta and Madras as beyond 
reasonable discussion let us for a moment practically test 
the volunteer demand by applying it to a northern city 
like Lahore, although the Punjab is the province where the 
system if successful would be most inconvenient seeing 
that It IS our principal recruiting ground and it would be un 
desirable to interfere with the supply while so large a portion 
of the regular army is cantoned in the provincd that native 
volunteers are less needed than elsewhere The population 
IS contented industrious and warlike and sufficiently brave 
and physically strong to make efficient volunteers But I 
am convinced from a very intimate knowledge of the 
Punjab that no volunteer corps could be raised there 
i^hich would not be partly tontemptible and partly danger 
ous Of whom would they consist ? In the first place we 
<nust exclude the whole of the fighting population the 
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ultiv|ltors, the small lanflowners, and the artizans the Jat 
Sikhs and the Punjabi Muhamadans These respectable 
ind worthy men ha,ve as much as they can do to keep 
themselves and their families by manual labour which 
commences at dawn and is often continued far into the 
night without wasting their time in playing at solikers to 
satisfy the vanity of Bengali Baboos Already is there a 
difficulty experienced in obtaining these men as recruits 
for the army at the present rates of pay Not one of 
them from Peshawai to Delhi would become a volunteer 


and undergo the labour of service without its reward 
Nor in any case, or for any wages would they consent 
to serve with or be commanded by the unwarlike castes 
wjjose jnembers encourage the present agitation 

The next large and important class consists of the 
tiding and commercial castes the Bannias Aroras 
Khojahs and the like What have these castes to do with 
arms Not a single member would join the volunteers 
The religious vagrant and menial classes would be as a 
matter of course excluded, and all that would remain 
available would be the professional race of clerks and 
writers who with a certain amount of superficial education 
English or vernacular are still the most ambitious dis 
contented and unsettled of all classes in India aild the 


very last to whom arms should be given without a strict 
and constant supervision and control To these may be 
added a few of the discontented scions of good families, 
dissipated young men who have added European to 
Oriental vices and who are to be found in considerable 


numbers in all cities which have formerly been the seat of 
a native Court It is doubtful whether these would join 
for they v*ould not b^ accepted as officers by the English 
educated class, nor would their pride allow them to accept 
any .subordinate position The exclusive and jealous 
isolation of the Indian castes is extreme and their imm€ 


morial rules of precedence and social observaneb will 
absolutely forbid any cohesion in a native volunteer corpsi 
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The fighting races are, indeed, And have been through 
dll historic times ready to sell {heir swords to any 
master for a sufficient wage. But patriotism* is an un 
known idea and it would be as easy to persuade a 
Lahore shoemaker to make shoes without pay as a Sikh 
to become an unpaid volunteer 

The principal classes which would then in the Punjab, 
nil the lanke of the volunteers are precisely those of which 
the least use for military purposes could be made Every 
occupation in India is hereditary, and bravery and military 
skill and fidelity are, by unbroken prescription attached to 
warlike races like the Sikhs, Afghans Rajputs, and Ghurkas 
The cowardice of the Bannia or the Kayath is not, in 
popular repute, disgraceful for it has been as conspcratpd 
by prescription as the prostitution of the Kanchan Vices 
and failings as well as virtues and accomplishments enj^ 
in India hereditary honours 

As It would be impossible to form volunteer companies 
in rural districts inhabited alone by the agricultural 
classes, who neither would nor could serve gratuitous!) 
the movement would be confined to the towns where there 
IS more inclination and temptation to disaffection than in 
the country and ^here in times of trouble there i» always 
most cause for anxiety I have no official acquaifttance 
with the great cities of the North Western Provinces, but the 
attitude and bearing of their population have often struck 
me as unfriendly, and I have very much doubt if any 
responsible official would recommend the formaticm of 
native volunteer corps in Allahabad, Lucknow, Moradabad 
Cawnpore, or BareiUy 

The raison dCtre of the volunteers in England was 
defence against invasion For this purpose native volun 
teers would be useless and would add nothing to our 
military* strength To increase this we must utilize the 
ffrmies of the native princes 

The raison ditre of the English volunteers ih India of 
•whom there are numerous corps composed entirely of 
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Europeans and Eurasians, is the protection of the Euro 
pean community in times of trpuble agamst fhe attacks of 
the ill disposed portion of the native population There 
IS an incrdental advantage to the Government which the 
•volunteers themselves would probably deprecate, of setting 
free for general duty such military detachments as would 
otherwise have to be maintained for the protection of 
Europeans Their utility would only be manifest on the 
occurrence of some great calamity or shock to the English 
power similar to that of the Mutiny which however much 
we may disbelieve in its recurrence should still in wisdom 
be guarded against For this object, too the native volun 
teers would be useless seeing that they would more pro 
baWy than not, swell the ranks of the classes against whom 
English volunteers would have to defend themselves 
The plea which is advanced by the native advocates of 
the measure that the well disposed and orderly part the 
native population should be allowed to arm itself against 
the disorderly and criminal is of little weight, for unless 
the British Government is prepared by its magisterial and 
police arrangements to maintain as it has hitherto main 
tamed internal peace in India it is unworthy the name of 
a civilized Government and this essential function cannot be 
entrusted to other hands than its own If it be finally 
urged that in 1857 the wealthy and orderly natives were 
exposed tq attack from the predatory and criminal classes 
I can only express my belief that against such attack native 
volunteers would make no stand, and it would be a 
1 eductno ad aBsurdum to plice the only intelligible argument 
in favour of native volunteers, on the ground that in the 
pvent of a generaf rising against the English power, the 
native clerk's in our offices might be able to defend them 
selves agaihst their fellow countrymen 

If \he advocates of the measure rest their argument on^ 
the necessity of the Government demonstrating its con 
fidence in the Indian population fliey might as reasonably 
claim the abolition of the existing English volunteer corps 
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which have been directly raised, and are now on all sides 
encouraged, as a sensible expression of the necessary distrust 
which must be felt by a few thousands bf a ruling race in the 
midst of 250 millions of natives with whom they cannot fully 
sympathize and by whom they are only partially understood 
Should the Government at any future time, in a 
moment of weakness concede the desired permission to 
enrol native volunteer corps the race feeling between 
English and Indians w;ll be only intensified, and the native 
attitude become more hostile to those who represent 
authority In any case the native and European corps 
would have to be distinct Were the Government 
to endeavour to force natives into» English corps, a 
violent European agitation would be the instant result, 
and this useful auxiliary force would cease to exist 'I/X. 
if natives were confined to their own corps they 
would consider their exclusion fcom the English ranks as 
a new illustration of the hostile and suspicious feeling with 
which they were regarded by their English fellow subjects, 
and the concession which the Government had extended as 
an olive branch would become a very sword 

Whether the native volunteer movement succeeded or 
whether it failed, it would be equally impolitic and 
dangerous The volunteer system (putting aside the 
exceptional conditions of the English corps in India) is 
alone suited to a constitutional country where the vast 
majority of the people are in sympathy with the Goverh 
ment and respect the laiy Nothipg could so diminish the 
influence and authority of the British Government in 
India as for it, deliberately and without the justification of 
necessity to surrender any portion of that; material force, 
which in the eyes of the common pdbple is its chief title to 
respect, into the hands of men unconnected* with its 
administration, and, so far as their public utterances show, 
opposed on many ^questions of vital importance, to the 
prmciples which it asserts 
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TH^: MARCH OF THE MONGOL 

Une qtianhtd ndgitgeable ’ >—That astute diplomatist and 
able and far seeing statesman the Marquis Tseng who 
till recently represented the Son of Heaven in Pans and 
in London, must have laughed in his sleeve as he listened 
to the above cynical defimtion of his country from the 
mouth of his French confrere And the reflections of the 
French statesman must have been far from enMable 
when, as the direct consequence of his fatuous ignorance 
tlwusaads upon thousands of the finest soldiers of France 
^y dying and rotting in the pestilential swamps of 
^nquin, baffled and confounded, not so much by the 
reckless courage of an undisciplined enemy—a courage 
begotten more of fatalism than patriotism—as by that 
game of masterly inactivity which the Chinese generals 
understood as well as the Roman strategist whose tactics 
won him the appropriate surname of Cunctator The 
conditions being changed and the overpowering heat and 
deadly miasma of the Tonquin climate being substituted 
for the piercing cold of a Crimean winter we may say in 
words the converse of that grim metaphor of Nicholas 
of Russia, that the Chinese leaders trusted — not m 
General Fevrier as the czar said he did—but m 
those still more ghastly messengers of death, the destroying 
angels. Pestilence and Fever And they trusted not m 
vain When later on in the campaign, wearied despairing 
and exhausted with the hopeless struggle the French 
Government were modest enough to put in a claim for 
a war indemnity of 10,000,000, as the basis of a treaty 
of peace and when the Marquis Tseng treated the claipi 
with a polite mockery and a courteous yet scathing scorfi 
which must have sorely galled the supersensitive feelings 
•of the proud nation whose Government had made the> 
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claim and when, last of all France was compelled to 
accept from China conditions of peace embodied in a 
treaty which has been the laughing Stock of diplomatic 
Europe—then indeed the statesmen of the West were 
rudel} startled from their apathetic sleep and suddenly 
awakened to the fact that there had arisen among them 
lot only a diplomatist of transcendent ability, of untiring 
patience and indomitable persistency and strength of will 
but also a statesman who could grapple with them on their 
own ground and not without success 

When a statesman of the standing of M Jules Ferry 
publicly proclaims the extent of his knowledge of the great 
Empire of the Last by defining it as Une quantitd 
ndghgeadle, I trust I may not be thought to be? takftig 
an unwarrantable liberty with the well known reputatip i 
for general intelligence for which, as a nation we are so 
justly famed by suggesting -in the baldest outline a few 
of those circumstances which ought to make the existing 
chrysalis like condition of China to us as the leading 
commercial nation of the world an object at the present 
moment of peculiar and paramount interest 

It is a characteiistic of the British nation that when 
once convinced of the truth of a general principle it treats 
that principle as absolute, unalterable axiomatic and it 
barricades and entrenches itself so impregnably behind 
Its own belief in that principle that prove as indisputably 
and as logically as you please that the principle is relatii^e 
and not absolute that the circumstances are changed and 
the conditions altered which formerly rendered the con 
viction true and unassailable—batter and thunder as you 
may against the ramparts of prejudice and bigotry, the 
effect is almost if not altogether im{)erceptible until some 
catacljom occurs which often too late for us to benefit 
fey our conversion, in one moment shatters and shivers 
fn pieces the entire superstructure of absolute, unalterable 
and axiomatic truth Instances without number will occur 
* to every thinking man 
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If one may judge from the dogmatic expression of 
opinion which the mere mention of the tvord China almost 
invariably dalls forth* it seenjs still to be regarded by most 
t)f us as an incontrovertible truth, that the policy of China 
*is yet regulated, as it certainly was formerly by a spirit 
of exclusiveness as haughty as it is blind by an unfathom 
able and ineradicable hatred of all change synonymous with 
progress by an inveterate and uncompromising hostility to 
the ideas of Western civilization and in fact by a ridiculous 
and as far as the rest of the world is concerned an extinct 
Conservatism 

In the face of this somewhat sweeping indictment of 
China and her policy it may seem rather an arduous if not 
prSsumfituous undertaking to endeavour to show that 
t)<8;tween thirty and forty years ago China set out on a 
march of progress and has ever since been steadily 
advancing slowly it is true at first but on that account 
none the less surely and safely and then as years rolled 
on, and the deeply rooted prejudices the growth of 
countless ages, were gradually overcome, more confidently 
and consequently less slowly until since the close of the 
French war in 1885 the ratio of progress has become one 
of ever increasing acceleration, so that it seems as if the 
country which can boast a civilization—worn out though 
It may be—more ancient than that of any in the world 
was about to throw off the remaining shackles which have 
for many centuries effectually fettered its progress and 
development 

The advance of China is a subject so vast that all that 
I can hope to do here will be to indicate as briefly as 
possible some of those outstanding instances which may 
be supposed special!^ to interest us either from their 
political sigmficance or from their bearing on the future 
of foreign intercourse with and enterprise in China and 
on the extension of our commerce with a market of svhich 
we have as yet only touched the fringe 

In the year 1854 the huge and elaborate Customs* 
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Service of China became utterly paralyzed by that 
strangest of all risings the great Taiping Rebellion, 
which,—after one of the bloodiest struggles the wprld has 
ever witnessed, causing during the fifteen years it ran its 
course carnage unparalleled in history, and the slaughter 
of twehty million human beings —was quelled by Gordon 
and his Ever victorious army Consequent on thff" 
confusion which ensued shortly after the outbreak of the 
rebellion, it was hinted to the Central Government at 
Pekin that in the then totally disorganized state of the 
Empire when the revenue was being embezzled as fast 
as It was collected (where collection was possible) it would 
be for the great advantage of the Imperial Government 
to dismiss the native collectors and appoint trustwortfiy 
foreigner^ in their room ^he Government was too tintid" 
to agree to- so sweeping and sudden a change but decided 
as an experiment to place three foreigners at the head 
of the Customs department at Shanghai and the Pekin 
authorities very soon found that the revenue which they 
received from the Customs under foreign control was so 
enormously greater than it had formerly been that the 
collection of the entire Customs revenue derivablp from 
goods/Carried in foreign bottoms has gradually been frans 
ferred from native to foreign control and the Imperial 
Maritime Customs of China is now thanks to the untiring 
efforts and great ability of Sir Robert Hart, the In 
spector General of Customs resident at Pekin, a highly 
organized, liberally paid and much sought after service 
while the influence of Sir Robert Hart with tbe CHinese 
Government is far greater than that of any other foreigner 
in the Empire One amon^ the many greaj services 
which he-* haS rendered us as the principal carrying nation 
of the world has been his persistent advice to the Chinese 
CJovernment to lay out a considerable portion of the annual 
surplus of the Customs revenue in erecting lighthouses 
along thefr immense seaboard, and the result is that 
are pow few better lit coasts than that of China 
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The last convert tij the new order of things, whom the 
enlightened policy of the Cei^al Government has made 
IS no less & personage than Prince Chun the father of 
riie present Emperor Kwang Su He lately visited several 
*of the Treaty Ports, and manifested the greatest interest 
in all that he saw of Western life and civilization • The 


weight of his vast influence thrown into the scale of 
progress is, owing to Prince Chun’s exalted position and 
recognized ability, a factor of immense value in the onward 
stride of the immediate future A reference to the father 
of the Emperor almost invites a word of explanation 
The succession to the throne of China is not as might 
be supposed absolutely and strictly hereditary though for 
natural •reasons it is usually so The reigning Emperor 
piQssesses the right of electing his successor but with the 
view of preventing palace intrigues the name of the 
successor is never divulged till the day on which the will 
of the dead monarch is read The last Emperor Tung 
chi who died young had not elected a successor but 
Kwang Su, a mere child tbjen, was chosen by the Empress 
Dowager—a person of extraordinary ability and strength 


of mind—VI ith the view of securing for herself a long lease 
of the regency and no one could have put that power to 


a better use 


The question of the introduction of railways in China 
IS one which from its momentous importance almost necessi 
t^tes separate treatment and I therefore dismiss it, for the 
present at least, devoting a few words, however, to the rail 
way forerunner the telegraph We constantly hear long 
headed, far seeing, and keen witted men of business ana 
thematizing the telegraph in terms the revqfse of measured 
as a ruthless leveller \frhich has done much ta destroy the 
premium which formerly existed on the then invaluable 
busirifess talent of accurately forecasting events but at the 
same tune it caqnot be denied that if the telegraph does 
to a conaderable extent place men of all degrees of business 
^ ^ibre on one level, to the disadvantage of men of coii'“ 
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spicuous ability still, by its very tendency to increase 
competition and consequently to dimmish profit it becomes 
a most powerful agent in developing*^ and stimulating the 
commerce of a country Looking then, at the question 
from this point of view it is a sign of the times in China 
that tl^iere have been erected within the last year or two 
many thousand miles of wire radiating through the Empire 
in all directions and it is now equally possible for any 
one in this country who may be so inclined to telegraph 
to Pekin the capital or Chungking the principal town of 
the rich and fertile province of Szechuen a city nearly 
fifteen hundred miles in the interior of China These are 
only instances The Imperial Government ha\ing now 
grasped the value to itself of the telegraph as an m 

the va^ 

extent of territory owning its supremacy is proceeding 
with the extension of the present telegraph system on a 
scale which may shortly astonish e\ en some of our 
go ahead American relatives The introduction of the 
telegraph is attended with few of the difficulties and 
dangers which beset the construction of railways in China 
a circumstance which accounts for the marvellously rapid 
progress of telegraph construction while railway construe 
tion flSgs—for the moment 

The telegraph suggests newspapers and railways sug 
gest steamers 

In regard to newspapers it may be remarked that the 
Pekin Gazette —to which every other journal in the y^orld 
IS but a thing of yesterday—is merely the official organ of 
the Imperial Government and contains little else than 
proclamations and edicts copies of petitions from Provincial 
Governors with official or imperfel critiqued thereon, 
notices of sentences on political offenders, and an immense 
amount of kindred matter The circulation, it is trQe, is 
Isffge, but the value of this Father of the Pre^ as an 
instrument for educating the people is practically nil 
Newspapers in China are still in a state of embryo but it 


stantaneous means of communication throughout 
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IS significant that the daily native newspapers which have 
been started under the guidance of foreigners at Shanghai 
and Hong Kong ai*e not only read with absorbing interest 
• by the Chinese in these two places but are conveyed in 
ever increasing numbers into the interior where their con 
tents are devoured with the intensest avidity , 

Turning for a moment to notice the facilities for com 
merce provided by steam communication we may pass over 
all mention of the ocean lines engaged in the mterconti 
nental trade between China Europe and America as they 
contribute for the most part only indirectly to the local and 
internal commerce of the Empire but it is worthy of remark 
that the inter Treaty Port commerce is served by a large 
fleet of foreign built vessels mostly steamers The total 
ycoast trade (foreign built) tonnage outwards and inwards 
cleared in 1886 amounted to close on 17 000 000 tons An 
important factor in this great fleet is the natioe China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company which deserves 
a word of notice from the laudable though financially un 
successful idea which that Company embodies The China 
Mer<;hants Steam Navigation Company is the outcome of 
an endeavour on the part of a number of wealthy native 
merchants and officials to prove that the Chinese are as 
capatle of successfully managing such enterprises as 
foreigners are A large number of steaihers were tal en 
over from a foreign house but so impossible is it to secure 
•honest native management in any corporate undertaking in 
Chipa where officials are concerned that from a dividend 
point of vifew the Company has proved a complete failure 
and, in fact it is supposed to be a helpless tool in the hands 
of a clique of native officials, and it is believed to be used by 
them as an instrumeflt for their own private aggrandisement 
Theliame, however, of at least one official of the highest rank 
interested in the Company—whose reputation for inteJli 
gence and patriotism enlightenment and honesty has Idhg 
been as great among foreigners in China as among the 
Qimese themselves—must be held to be above all suspicion 
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The mention of this Company call? to mind an incident 
of the last war, whorein Chinese craft and quick wittedness 
foiled French covetousness The Frendh cruiserS naturally 
expected to find in the large fleet of the China Merchants 
Company as easy a prey as it would be a valuable prize 
Their consternation may be imagined when immediately 
after the outbreak of hostilities they saw the whole fleet 
running as regularly as ever but under the protection of the 
flag of the United States, the Chinese stating in the blandest 
possible way that they had just sold the entire concern to an 
American house Whatever the business transaction was 
one thing is certain viz, that immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities, to the no little amusement of the foreign 
community—always excepting its Gallic contingent—th% 
Stars and Stripes vanished as suddenly as they had agy 
peared and the great Dragon Flag of China was once 
again seen waving proudly as of’ yore while many an 
impenetrable sphinx like Chinese countenance for once at 
least relaxed in a sardonic grin of triumph 

The immense advantage which the Central Government 
is well aware accrues to itself from the foreign control of 
the Imperial Maritime Customs and the complete financial 
failure as regards the shareholders of the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company under native management 
(notwithstanding its privileges), are two phases of the same 
question viz that of the expediency of the employment of 
foreigners which are not likely to be lost sight of by the' 
Government in the developing and opening up of the 
Empire 

Perhaps the most significant movement of all in the 
direction of the commercial regeneration of China is the 
comparatively recent modification in tfle fiscal economy of 
the Empire which deals with the internal taxation of com 
merce and to us, as a great trading nation, the significance 
of iny concession pointing to a radical reform of the system 
can scarcely be overrated. I do not suppose it ever entered 
into the heart main to conceive a system of taxation mof>e 
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adnjjii'ably adapted for the successful garrotting of commerce 
than the Likm scheme of China, and J firtply believe we 
may hold that scheme, fat more than any other cause 
"hccountable for the insignificance of the foreign trade of 
* China, for paltry andr insigmficant it is when we con 
sider what it might he and what in the future it mus 4 be 
Hong Kong being a free port and there being an 
immense junk trade between it and some of the southern 
Treaty Ports, more especially Canton, we unfortunately 
find ourselves baffled in an attempt to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the foreign commerce of the Empire a large 
proportion of which is with Great Britain or her colonies 
Bearing this fact In mind then, we find that the foreign 
commerce of the Empire which comes within the jurisdic 
J qp of the Imperial Mantime Customs (that is to say, all 
foreign merchandise imported either directly from a foreign 
country or through the medium of Hong Kong m foreign 
built vessels at any and all of the twenty two Treaty Ports) 
amounted m 1886 to the hitherto unequalled value of 
165,000000 Haikwan taels equivalent at the present low 
rate of exchange to a little over ;^4ioooooo For the 
same year the foreign commerce of India amounted to 
about 107 000,000, taking the rupee at the actual and 
not the conventional rate of exchange 

Making full allowance for the r$le which railways have 
played in the development of the commerce of India—and 
te it remembered that against these railways China pos 
sessas to some extent an equivalent in its magnificent 
waterways—when we consider that the extent of the 
British Empire in India including Burmah and all the 
feudatory provinces, is almost the same as that of the 
eighteen provinces *alone of China Proper, leaving out 
dto^ether the three millions of square miles embraced 
under Thibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, &c, which dependen 
cies all go to make up the grand total of the Chinese 
Empire, when we consider the density of the population 
j;n "these eighteen provinces—takmg the total" population df 
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China Proper at the estimate of 389,000 000 as given by 
the Imperial Maritime Statisticians assisted by the best 
native authorities and the extent at 1 350,000 sq&are miles 
the average density comes out at 288 per square mile 
while in Kwangtung and the valley of the Yangste it is far 
greater, m Yunnan and other mountainous provinces much 
less —when we consider that the average agricultural pro 
ductiveness of the eighteen provinces is to say the least 
equal to that of India while in mineral wealth China is 
infinitely the richer of the two and when we consider, 
finally that the vast superiority in quantity of population 
which goes to the credit of China is as nothing when 
compared with the immeasurable superiority in quality— 
for the feckless Hindoo is not to be mentioned in thd sanfe 
breath with the able Mongolian, whose transcendent capa^^ 
city for business is now acknowledged when we consider 
all this It IS impossible to conceal from ourselves the 
conclusion that we have as yet only touched the fringe of 
a market for our commerce such as the most sanguine have 
hardly dared to dream of 

If then as I hold the comparative insignificance of our 
commerce with China is in a great measure due to the 
assassinating effect upon it of the internal scheme of taxa 
ti^n, any modification in the working of that commerce 
throttling system must be adjudged by us as of vital 
importance not so much, perhaps, intrinsically as in the 
promise which every such concession or reform holds out 
for the ultimate destruction of the entire baneful system 
The only wonder is that Ltkin —which, by the way was 
introduced into China some fifty or sixty years ago "for tem 
porary purposes but, like our own Income Tax, has deve 
loped into a permanent fiscal parasite—has not smothered 
more effectually than it has done the stupendous local 
native trade of the interior, and the fact that it has 
CuPbed instead of having stifled it, is a lasting monument to 
the ineradicable mercantile proclivities of the Chinese 

But what IS this Ltkin system, and what is its mode <of 
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action ^ Simple in the extreme All the trade routes in 
China river, canal and overland, are dotted with countless 
“ customs tamers • and at each successive barrier mer 
ichandise is taxed anew Bad enough in all surety but 
• worse still the impost partakes of a dual nature Primarily 
the goods have to pay the Government tax whatever that 
may be and in the second place they are compelled to 
submit to the exaction of an uncertain charge, the amount 
of which depends entirely on the rapacity of the respeC 
tive officials in whose jurisdiction the barrier lies— 
a rapacity which becomes far more an ad valorem tax 
on the power of the native merchant to pay than anj 
definite calculable charge on the merchandise itself The 
difficulties with which the trade of the interior has to con 
•l^nd will be grasped at once when it is realized—and this is 
only one out of numberless similar instances which might 
be given—that on the great West River trade route between 
Canton and Pese a distance of nine hundred miles, 
meichandise has to run the gauntlet of nearly one 
hundred ‘ customs barriers Further comment is super 
fluous 

Now the modification of the Lilin system which has 
been introduced is certainly important in itself and in its 
effect and bearings on the foreign commerce of the fimpirje 
as evidenced by the increasing amount of imported mer 
chandise now finding its way into the interior, but it is far 
fnore important as evidencing on the part of the Central 
Government an appreciation of the stagnating influence on 
trade of the existing scheme of internal taxation as showing 
though the suggestion came from the foreigner, an earnest 
desire to reform and improve it and lastly as proving 
beyond all cavil the *power of the Central Government to 
fgjce so important a step in the face of the virulent opposi 
tion^ which the proposal would elicit from the serried 
ranksoT Provincial Governors and officials of all grades 
But the Central Government showed great wisdom in not 
suddenly introducing too violent a reform and without anjp 
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warning, attempting to crush and sweep away the<entire 
system, utterly abominable though it be—a step which, had 
It been taken precipitately, would priibably have entailed 
the lasting hostility of the present generation of provincial 
officials, whose salaries amount to next to nothing but 
whose perquisites and emoluments m the form of ‘ squeezes 
are incalculable 

The Imperial Government therefore contented itself 
with enacting that any merchant, native or foreign, on 
the additional payment of a duty equal to one half of the 
usual 5 per cent ad valorem duty on foreign merchandise 
imported at any of the Treaty Ports te per cent in 
all, might demand a ‘ Transit Pass which should entitle 
him to send his goods to the place specified in the Pass 
while ii freed from all Likin charges, and it is of r\r 
consequence whether the place named in the Transit Pass 
be one mile or thousands of miles from the Treaty Port 
where the Pass was issued And it was also enacted that 
the same privileges should apply to native merchandise on 
Its way to a Treaty Port provided always that the said 
merchandise was intended for escfort to a foreign country 

Now this would be a great point gained if it were for no 
other reason than that of its being the insertion of the thin 
end of the wedge which will at no distant date destroy the 
entire detestable system But before proceeding to show 
—and a single instance must suffice—the very important 
practical bearing which this concession is having on thb 
distribution of foreign merchandise in the intewor gf the 
Empire, 1 may be permitted to emphasize the two points 
wherein the reform valuable though it be, falls far short of 
the necessary revolution m the fiscal economy First, then, 
the entire internal junk and overland trade m iSfative produce 
^ind manufactures, not intended for acport, is excluded frofn 
all bendit in this arrangement The foreign trade of China 
IS a m^re bagatdle when col^pared, with what mu§t t>e the 
lockl trade of a country teeming with a population of 
400,000,000, and posseting a soil of such marveUous 
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productiveness I do not here speak of the incalculable 
mineral wealth, the extraordinary evidences of which all 
travellers •report, as that is for various reasons as yet 
• almost untouched and undeveloped 

We can only form an idea—faint and dim, it is true-—of 
what the local commerce is from the statistics available of 
the inte^ Treaty Port trade in i^ative and foreign produce 
carried on by means of foreign built vessels, including 
those of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company 
W^e find, then, that the total value of this commerce in 
1886 amounted to nearly 312Q00000 Haikwan taels 
or £'•]% 000000—that is to say almost double the value of 
the entire foreigrv commerce of China, which amounted 
f®r th^same year to about ^^41,000 000 When we reflect 
^hat there are at present but twenty two ports in China 
open to a foreign flag aivcT when we realize the almost 
inconceivable importance to commerce of the facilities 
for internal trade offered by the unparalleled magnitude 
and extent of the water highways of the interior the 
imagination completely fails in any endeavour to forecast 
the future of the local trade of China when open to and 
stimulated by Western enterprise 

As'an example of the value which the native merchants 
attach to the change m the LtkM system it is a well Tsnovwi 
fact that large quantities of sugdr grown near to and refined 
at Swatow (a Treaty Port situated in the sugar-growing 
district) when intended for consumption in the interior, 
m’e first Qjf all shipped by native merchants to the British 
Colony of Mong Kong (where there are also a number of 
eygar refineries, engaged largely m the refining of sugar 
from Java, &c and then reshipped to a Treaty Port as a 
foreign arhcfe The Sugar then^pays the 5 per cent import 
duty on foreign merchandi|e, ilso thg zipper cent transit 
4 \$ty, and thus gains access to the interior fi-eed from Lihm 
extortion 1 The ^ame game ^s played <with sugar frcOT 
P'ohsKisa* ^ 

• But the second point^ m which the concession falls 
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short of the (Jesjrabk, is this that the pr(jtectioii of tlie 
Transit Pass extends to die inerehandisd only so long as 
It finds a market at the exsct^lac^ named «n*"tl^ Pass 
otherwise the Pass is heM hull and v^fid, * and* the mer 
chandise becomes at once liable to all the*. Lzhtn dues 
which Ul would huve escaped had it found a market at the 
original destinatKin The. ffetteriiiig jujfluence of this^on 
dition on all specuJajSik busines^ ^ at once apparent I 
can quitQ understand why the Central G&vernment should 
haine shrunk fftorti th^ conflict with provincial officefs 
which might hare ensued on the total, sudden abolition 
of the J^zizn “but the reason for the second cramping 
condition is not So apparent though it was probably a 
temporafy spp throwh to the provincial officials • • 

It is ^most needless to say that the “ Transit Pass r 
department having b^n placed under the control of tSe 
Impernl Rlhnttme Customs—that is to say of foreigners— 
the Working of the system has resulted in a considerable 
increase of revenue to the Central Governjnt-nt 

I proceed now to give one example of the effect of the 
Transit J^ass on the distribution of foreign merchandise 
Till Within the last few years China imported alnaost no 
iHumintiting oil, but our Amencan friends, having, with that 
praiseworthy spirit of ent^prise for which they are noted 
tried the experiment of one br tn o cargoes and the Chines^ 
at (Jnce apprfifciating the superiority of the light over that 
given, out the miserable flicker of a shred of cottorf 
dip^eii in nativb bean oil, have g6ne on increasing^ the ratio 
of their ir^jport with a rapidity which speaks volumes not* 
only for iSjfe facility with which the Chinese take to a foreign 
prtxiuct when it suits them but also for tfee effectiveness 
-of the Transit Pnss Jn ^1885 America seift 14000,000 
gallojis tlf^^kerosend' to bhafigl^ *it is unnecessary to call 
any’^rth^l'^ttention to the significance which attaches to 
cfte, jpt|itibucs femboched in &e flll^wmg table, but itcer 
taJifly look? as -»if the day, of small things 
about if pjiSs away 
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showng ‘die quarH^ty of petroleum in gaHoni^ swt 
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,The?e is one further point ii> connection with the 
transit trade which deserves a word of notice For 
several years after the intro^itction of tl\e Xr^msit Pass 
the amount of foreign merchandise sent into the interior 
went on increasing by leaps and bounds, and thent sud 
denly and unaccountably, from several of the Treaty Ports 
there set in a retrograde movement This was naturally 
disappointing, and was in fact, hailed by marly, who looked 
only on, the surface as a proof that the transit system was 
a failure* But it was found on further investigation that 
this inexplicable decrease in the transit trade was Often 
attended with an annually increasing import of the self 
same articles of foreign merchandise the transit returns 
of* which were diminishing—an increase whiefil It was 
quite impq^sible to account for by increased consump¬ 
tion at the Treaty Ports alone What could be the 
explanation underlying these puzzling and anomalous and 
seemingly contradictory facts? And thea it gradually 
came out that^a number of the mandarins in the interior 
had foreseen that the distribution of foreign merchandise 
was iihely to pass out ^ their jurisdiction altogel^r So, 
with a craft and cunrling i^arpened by sdf interest they • 
had* the inland Ltkm dues froiji their former ex- 

tortioifhte*'rates to a point below the 2\ per cent 
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tariff of the Transit Pass Cohseqyentljr they still se 
cured though on a greatly reduced scale their beloved 
squeeze, a very small proportion pf the inland Ltkn 
dues going to the credit ofi^the Central Government 
which will no doubt look on the change as not particularly 
satisfactory to itself as in the case of the Transit Pass it 
pocketed the full 2} per cent But the Transit Pass 
if It IS not to be an end in itself has thus become the 
means to an end and the above illustration proves what a 
powerful instrument it is in keeping down the rapacity of 
the provincial officials as regards foreign imports No 
doubt they will find out shortly the value of the Petroleum 
Trade and act accordingly and then the transit statistics 
will be as unreliable guides in forming an opinion of its 
extent as they are now when applied to many other specific 
articles of foreign merchandise 

II our great merchants and manufacturers could only 
realise what the total abolition of Ltkin dues would mean 
for them and the bearing direct and indirect of such a 
measure on our commerce with China they would assuredly 
leave no stone unturned to attain that end At least they 
might press for the further reform of the Ltkin system 
on the lines of the Opium Convention of 1886, wh«ch frees 
the foreign drug on the payment of one statutory duty to 
travel all over the Empire And why is opium thus 
privileged Simply because our own Government, or rather 
the Government of India has a heavy stake in the saje 
of foreign opium in China, and has exerted itself on be 
half of the merchandise in whihh it is itself specially* 
interested Let our merchants and manufacturers take the 
cue from the Government of India combine and exert 
themselves through the Chambers af Commeroe in behalf 
of merch^dise other than opiumr It will be much less 
^nvidious for the Central Government at Pekin to inau|fu • 
¥ate a new departure if they can plead pressure from 
withdut to the provincial-* authorities as a ground for 
• further change 
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Having notv briefly ^ noticed the mam points of the 
system of taxation which prevail? in the Flowery Land it 
may perhaps not be ^ut of ;place ta turn for a little to the 
jariff clause of the new Franco Chinese Treaty which has 
•quite groundlessly I maintain disturbed the equanimity 
of some British manufacturers By French polittcians 
a differential tariff discriminating in favour of French 
merchants is supposed to be an unfailing as well as 
patriotic merfiod of bolstering up French trade in French 
colonies, and if one may judge from the length of time the 
French Government is taking to discover their fallacy in 
the matter of the Sugar Bounties (not that the British 
consumer has any reason to complain of the Sugar Bounties 
—much the reverse) the prophecy may be hazarded that 
French statesmen are also for a long time to come 
likely to see as through a glass darkly m regard to 
differential dues Saigon the capital of French Cochin 
China was until lately a free port but a differential tariff 
(the wonder is that the glamour of the favourite nostrum 
was resisted so long) favouring French merchandise has 
recently been put in force to the utter rum of Saigon as a 
trade entrep6t save in the single item of the immense 
export of rice to China which trade principally carried on 
m Britfsh ships, is not touched bv the new tariff 

The conclusion of a new treaty with China was hailed as 
a splendid opportunity for a grand coup in differential dues 
and It was therefore proposed by the French that goods 
which entered China Tonquin should be subjected to a 
Inore liberal tariff than that which prevails at the Treaty 
Ports After some preliminary haggling the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries agreed that merchandise entering China 
vt& Tonqufli should pfiy only 3^ pqr cent instead of the 
Treaty Port 5 per cent 3 uty Of course a discriminating 
tariff put m force at the ports of Tonquin will prevent all^ 
save^J'rench goods from entering the new dependency 
The Chinese Government, however, when it acceded to 
the flench demand, knew perfectly well that the concession 
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was a concession m name only that in fact the whole thing 
was a ridiculous fai'ce but having, enjoyed the substance of 
a triumph it was naturally not un\^illing to allow the 
French statesmen the semblance of a triumph which would 
doubtless seem a real diplomatic victory m the eyes 
of ighorant parliamentary demagogues and shallow 
Boulevard politicians And the concession is a sham 
inasmuch as the Song ka or Red River of Tonquin, which 
was in French eyes to form the new high road to China is 
now found not to be navigable for a great distance 
for craft of any size Consequently resort must be had to 
land carriage—a most costly factor in the ultimate price of 
the goods to the Chinese consumer a factor the inevitable 
introduction of which will far more than sweep aWay aTiy 
advantage which the difference between a duty of 3J pes. 
cent and 5 per cent might otherwise have conferred 

But again granting for the sake of argument that the 
Red River had been navigable for large craft right up to the 
Chinese frontier and beyond we are landed in South Eastern 
Yuiman a desolate mountain wilderness of vast extent 
nearly destitute of inhabitants extremely difficult of access 
where transport would be almost if not altogether 
impossible and its cost prohibitive Having got his 
goods into China at immense expense the French 
merchant would then find to his chagrin that there existed 
no demand at all Besides the great mineral wealth of 
Yunnan lies for the most part in the South Western divisioh 
of this huge province—about the same size as Great 
Britain and Ireland together—and until the construction of 
the railway via Burmah Siam, and the Shan States, the 
advantages of which have found able exponents and 
eloquent gidvocates hi Messrs tolquhoun and Holt 
Hallett the mineral products of Yunnan will find their way 
(o the coast vtd Sz^huen and the Yangtse, and, in fact, 
this 18 the route followed by the entire copper supply of the 
Empire 

(The "West River, or Si kiang, from Canton, is the route 
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to reach the rich provihce of Kwangtung It is to be 
hoped that our Government will bring to a successful 
termination the negotiations which were in progress some 
^time ago* for the opening to foreign trade of this magni 
ficent waterway 

So much, then for the vaunted tariff clause of the new 
French Treaty, and for Tonquin as a trade route to China 

But not only is China revolutionizing her former policy 
of haughty exclusiveness, not only is she extending a 
welcoming hand to Western knowledge experience and 
science, by the agency of which alone she is now convinced 
that the Empire can be properly opened up and developed 
not only has she granted permission to all foreigners to 
t^;^vel jvithout restraint through the length and breadth of 
the Empire—she is also energetically engaged in building 
up a system of defence which must ere long place her in a 
position of impregnable strength a position in which she 
need no longer fear any attack from without and will 
therefore be able to push forward more confidently from 
within the energetic development of her stupendous re 
sources 

Huge arsenals under foreign management have already 
sprung* up at Amoy Foochow, Shanghai, Tlentsin &c , the 
estuafies of the mighty riyers giving access to the interior 
have been and are being strongly fortified by European 
engineers, and the forts supplied with the latest and most 
powerful patterns of breechloading ordnance and a govern¬ 
ment dockyard has now been established at Port Arthur not 
far from the Gulf of Pechili The vast army of China iSbeing 
gradually supplied with weapons of the latest and most 
deadly design, while great battalions are being incessantly 
drilled and disciplined by European officers The Chinese 
army is now undergoing the same transformation which the 
Japanese army underwent a few years ago and when the 
transformation is completed, the difference between tile 
effectiventss of the Chinese army and that of h^r* lively 
and go-ahead, but comparatively insignificant, littl^ 
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neighbour will certainly be as §reat as the difference 
between the present and past effectiveness of the army of 
Japan Li Hung Chang the powerful Viceroy of Chihli 
and the old friend and companion in arms of General 
Gordon during the Taiping Rebellion one of the few 
enlightened provincial oFicials of high rank now com 
mands a trained army of some 50 000 men I well 
remember when at Tientsin, the head quarters of the 
Viceroy that one could go nowhere beyond the precincts 
of the city without frequently meeting numerous regiments 
undergoing foreign drill while the incessant musketry 
practice which at dawn began to disturb ones slumbers 
and continued without the slightest intefmission the whole 
livelong day was to me a revelation which I shall npt soqn 
forget of the way in which Chinese energy once roused^ 
sets perseveringly to work to accomplish its ends 

As to the navy few can have failed to notice the orders 
for ironclads and gunboats which have so frequently been 
given of late and at the present moment the Chinese navy 
—taking no account of an immense fleet of armed junks 
which of course are worthless against a foreign ^ower 
howe\er useful they may be in restraining and putting 
down local lawlessness—consists of twenty six foreign 
built men of war some of tl^em large and powerful 
ironclads and about one hundred small gunboats built 
under foreign supervision in the arsenals of the Empire 
The Chinese mercifully for the future of Western 
civilization are essentially a peace loving people, but 
they are nevertheless inexorably tenacious of their 
rights and when these rights are invaded the ruth 
less, relentless remorseless sacrifice of human life 
which they will not scruple to make in order* to assert 
and vindicate these rights ought to be a warning to 
all foreign powers not recklessly to endanger their friendly 
relations with the Pekin Government Well would it 
have jlipen for France had she paused to thiftk befpre 
^ntenng'on her wild and barren campaign with ChiHe^ 
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a caaipargn which has cost her, apart altogether from 
the fearful loss of life in Tonqum about ;^iooooooo 
and which involves the maintenance of 14,000 men in 
•a pestilential dimate in order to retain her latest and 
comparatively valueless^ acquisition of territory 

Russia, if any power does understands the tremendous 
latent strength of China, and it may be remembered that in 
the Kuldja difficulty a few years ago rather than engage 
in a struggle, she yielded almost every demand which 
China made and that, too after the Chinese Envoy 
at St Petersburg had, on his own responsibility, however, 
signed a treaty drawn up by Russia yielding up to her a 
vast territory—^a piece of folly which, on his return to the 
Celestial City Chunghow would have expiated by the loss 
<of his head had it not been for the energetic intercession 
of Ihe corps diplomahqtie then resident at Pekin 

The time has now long since passed away since Chinese 
officials were in the habit of referring—as Lu the Viceroy of 
Canton, did in an edict to the Hong merchants—to the 
Envoy of a foreign power as a barbarian eye but I shall 
never/orget how in the last war with France the news of 
the successful storming of Langson by the Chinese sent a 
shiver of fear through every foreign heart in China We 
all of us for the moment forgot that the Imperial Govern 
ment was now no more a barbarian eye than Lord 
Napier, and we feared the unknown and unknowable excesses 
mto which the Government might be led by the success 
of their arms against a gt;eat European power But China 
vindicated her pretensions to be eliminated from the 
category of barbaric powers No civilized Government 
could have used a victory with greater wisdom and modera 
tion than the Government of China did Langson for no 
sooner had they received the authenticated news, than they 
immediately suggested an armistice for the consideration 
of a basis on which peace might be concluded—a sugges 
tion which, in the circumstances in which she was ^aced, 
qotild never have come from France but -which France* 
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was only too thankftil to accept It was a strpke of 
policy on the part of the Imperial Govemmeat which 
added immensely to its reputation for statesmanship m the 
eyes of the civilized nations of the West 

When the great lEmpire of the East is hovering on the 
verge of the energetic development of her incalculable re 
sources, it is reassuring to know that the relations between 
the Governments of Great Britain and China are of the 
most cordial nature I recollect being told by a naval 
officer in higli command at Hong Kong that when, during 
the Russian scare in 1885 the British admiral withdrew the 
gunboats from the various Treaty Ports where they were 
stationed in order to concentrate thpif strength for an 
immediate attack on the Russian fleet, had war brep 
declared the Imperial Government, of its own accord, sent 
the strictest injunctions to the responsible Chinese officials 
resident in the Treaty Ports to use every means in their 
power to protect British interests and to lend the British 
every assistance consistent with the neutrality of China 
But not only are the relations of the two Governments of 
the most friendly character but ever since the warwith France 
Britisl^ influence may be said to have reigned supreme 
France, by her folly and her arrogance, and finally by her 
practical defeat may be said to have lost much of her* former 
I prestige, while Germany owing to a peculiar short sighted 
ness on the part of a few of her merchants in China, has 
also forfeited a large share of the influence she onee 
possessed During the late Campaign the Chinese found 
themselves m want of large quantities of munitions of war, 
but the securing of the contracts necessitated the bnbery of 
an army of officials and wholesale corruption on a grand 
scale None of the great British bouses would touch the 
business, and it was left for some German firms to try their 
liand at the somewhat hazardous game. As they did not 
%hnnk from taking the necessary means to secure the con 
tract!^ ,iT6ither did they shrink from supplying go6ds often "of 
r an altbgether inferior quality which frequently turned Out 
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worsp dian useless THe Central Government not seldom 
iinds It difficult to punish the venaltty ^Hts officials, $ut they 
whtt mtcqpely disgusted withTthe coadii|:^t of the contractors, 
as th^ have since been with the cheap ant} worthless work 
manship of several of the men of war made in Germany 
when compared with the solid and honest workmanship of 
those built for Chma in our own yards 

As for Russia, Chinas knowledge Of her territorial 
aggressiveness is fixed and irremovable It has oftfn 
occurred ter me that the true solution of the Eastern Ques 
tion—at least as far as Russian aggression m Asia is con 
cerned—will some day be found in a close Anglo Chinese 
alliance The Russian and Chinese frontiers are co 
t^rminpus for thousands of miles and China stands in the 
.greatest dread of the insatiable Russian land hunger, and is 
prepared to resist it—as far as her own territory is con 
cerned—with a calm determination which only those who 
know something of Chinese indomitable persistency can ap 
praise at its real value With her usual disregard of human 
life she would hurl millions of human beings against the 
Russian armies, and if defeated would hurl millions more 
and the Chinese army now is a very different organieation 
from what it was in i860 when along with the French we 
indul|jed in a promenade to Pekin and sacked the Summer 
Palace Many millions were slaughtered during the 
Taiping Rebellion and millions more would have perished a 
few years a^o, had Russia not thought it wise to yield in 
the Kuidja affair Combined British and Chinese action 
would effectually paralyze the hand of Russi^i in Asia, if not 
elsewhere ' . 

It will be well for this country if British statesmen will 
consider how they may best strengthen the existing friend 
ship between the two mighty Empires Let them do every 
thing m their power to weld them inseparably together by 
means of the two bonds which ought of all dthers, to bind 
them in indissoluble alliance—the bonds of similar interests 
and* mutual preservation 
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If a few of the prominent Bntish statesmen who have 
recently been visitmg India in such force had extended 
their travels a Tew thousand miles further East ihey would 
have found food for reflection—ay and for actioft—which, 
would have served some of them at least for the rest of 
their lives It is utterly impossible ^or those who have 
never on the spot studied China her economy, her present 
condition and her prospects to call up even the vaguest 
iipage of the vastness of the original Every other method 
IS seeing through a glass darkly Book knowledge and that 
conveyed in printed reports are no doubt useful, but there 
IS no way of studying a country equal to that of travelling 
m It One sees and hears so much that iS interesting and 
important which never by any chance appears in print and 
eye to eye information sinks into and takes hold of the min4 
as mere book knowledge never can 

It was my good fortune while returning to Shanghai 
from one of several journeys in the interior to travel with 
the gentleman v ho had for a number of years represented 
the Government of the United States at the Court of the 
Son of Heaven and who had by his talent and his courtesy 
won for himself the warm friendship of all the greatest 
statesmen of China I am bound to confess, that, ^fter a 
week or ten days constant converse with the able and 
genial diplomatist, my feelings were of a somewhat mixed 
character for on the one hand, while I felt that in that 
time, surrounded by the country which formed the chiefr 
and ever recurring topic of our conversation I had learned 
far more about the country the Chinese Government, its 
peculiarities its difficulties its power, its aspirations, and 
its future policy than I could have learned in a lifetime at 
home, on the other hand I also began to feel the ^tent 
of my Ignorance and to realize what seemed the almost 
hopeless task of an endeavour to acquire anything hfee a 
thorough knowledge of that immense country — feisa 
nating "subject of study though it be The only comfort 
pne could administer to one’s self was this that the r^i^a* 
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tion qf ones own ignorance of a subject is the greatest 
spur in an endeavour to increase one’s knowledge of it 
I have cow, very .briefly considering whaf might be said 
pn so important a subject, attempted to show that the old 
order of things in China is passing away that the antago 
nism of the apostles of the old dispensation—the army of 
provincial governors and their hireling officials—is col 
lapsing that it is yielding with what grace it may to the 
force maieure of circumstances, to the increasing power 
of the Central Government in whose councils the apostles of 
progress men like the Marquis Tseng and Li Hung Chang 
have a preponderating influence and last of all yielding to 
the awakening vOice of the intelligent unofficial portion of 
the vast population, who would gladlj see Westem energy 
yvilization and science opening up and developing the 
resources of the Empire One of the most valuable 
guarantees which can be offered for the ceaseless progress 
of the future is this that the Presidency of the Tsungli 
Yamen or Foreign Office at Pekin is held by the Mar 
quis Tseng who has not only won his spurs m Europe, and 
while here visited all our centres of industry and commerce, 
but has also established for himself a reputation for ability 
and enlightened intelligence which many a European 
statesrtian might envy I cannot do better in bringing this 
paper to a close than quote from that great manifesto of 
the future policy of China which the Marquis Tseng on 
leaving Europe for Pekin sent to this Review under the 
suggestive title of ‘ China the Sleep and the Awakening, 
an article pregnant with destiny and promise not only for 
China, but for Western energy and enterprise He says 
‘ China is no longer what she was even five years ago, 
each encounter and especially the last has, in teaching 
China her weakness, also discovered to her her strength 
And «gain But the occupation of waste lands is not the 
only agency to absorb any overflow of population which 
n\ay exist m certain provinces Another and a "more 
permanent one, will consist in the demand which will soon^ 
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be afforded by the establishment of manufactures^ the 
opening of mtnes, and the inti oductidn of railways ’ 

And the progress here so visi|)ly foreshadowed is 
certain to partake—if I may be permitted a mathematical 
metaphor—far more of the nature of a geometrical than of 
an arithmetical progression 

Any speculation as to the position among nations which 
China will occupy in the future may be thought premature, 
but when in Burmah, in Borneo, in New Guinea, in the 
Philippines, m Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, in 
Siam, in Java in Sumatra and throughout the whole of 
the Dutch East Indies and lastly, though as yet to an 
almost inappreciable extent in Japan we perceive in the 
struggle for existence the native populations being slowly 
but surely driven to the wall by the transcendent business 
ability and universal thrift of the ubiquitous Mongol, ■and 
when we further consider how hjs mercantile spirit will be 
developed and stimulated as soon as he shall enjoy the 
same privileges opportunities and scope in his own 
country which he does out of it (I do not refer to America 
or Australia) there is no room for doubt as to what is to be 
the dominating power of the future in the Far East of Asia 
The Chinese possess in a marvellous degree the power of 
crushing and supplanting the rival populations of Eastern 
Asia The process is proceeding slowly and silently but 
the doom of these peoples is sure and inexorable 

The fiat has gone forth and their doom—be it near or 
be It distant—is sealed Once, again the hand of the 
Eternal is writing on the wall of Time, and there flashes 
through the gloom of the future the dread, dramatic 
sentence, self illumined, for it is emblazoned in characters 
of fire indelible immutable, the doom of the succumbing 
nations of Far Eastern Asia the awful doom of the 
Chaldean of old—‘ Mene, Meng, Tekel, Upharsin ” 

« Lef him read who can 

Ftw things strike the wanderer on his return home 
^ from China as more curious and more strange than ^thc 
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intense intrinsic paltriness and relative insignificance of many 
of the so called burning questions of the ^ay and it is with 
a smile of •^tonishnaent mingled with sadness that he 
looks jJfih* the infinite waste of magnificent energy and 
splendid brain power a§ the vision—dim and imperfect it 
may be but none the less awe inspiring and sublime—nses 
continually before his eyes of hundreds of millions of human 
beings in the act of emerging from Chaos into Cosmos 
from Darkness into Light from ^iVeakness into Power , in 
the act of emancipating themselves from the galling 
thraldom of an effete civilization and of welcoming the 
progress begotten by the new working out their own 
tremendous destiny almost unnoticed, almost unobserved 
by those who will some day wonder why their eyes have so 
long been inexplicably blind to the ceaseless, onward, 
resistless movement of China s countless millions, and why 
their ears have so long been persistently deaf to the grand 
and ever increasingly startling strains of the mighty 
March of the MongSl ’ 


William B Dunlop 
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RAISING A NEW GOORKHA REGIMENT 

IN INDIA 

Some two or three years ago the Government of India 
decided to increase the strength of our Native Army by 
several fresh battalions of Sikhs and Goorkhas This 
measure was not carried out all at once owing probably to 
financial pressure but now almost all the new battalions 
have been raised to their full strength of 912 of all (native) 
ranks It is I think generally acknowledged that the five 
Goorkha regiments stand high amongst the corps ddhte of 
the native army and each of them has now a second 
battalion The Goorkhas in Assam, *which are also first 
class regiments have not as yet been ordered to raise second 
battalions The last of the second battalions, that of the 
3rd Goorkhas, was ordered to be raised last year and it is 
of the raising of this particular battalion that I now wnte 
for the interest attaching to its creation and the difficulties 
encountered have been far greater I imagine than those 
experienced by the officers of the other new regiments 
and in its composition it stands alone in the Native Army, 
for It is recruited almost entirely from the various hill clans 
of Upper Garhwdl Until quite lately our Goorkha regi 
ments from the ist to the 5th have enlisted Garhwdlis from 
Lower Garhwdl in their ranks, and these men in the Mutiny 
and many other campaigns have prov,pd themselves brave, 
hardy and intelligent soldiers Many of them have won 
the Order of Merit for conspicuous gallantry in the field, and 
tvi^ce I believe has a Garhwdli native officer been selected 
for the Jionourable position of native aide de camp to His 
Excellency the Viceroy I have met one of these retired 
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aid^» 3 e camps, >dio used to be Subedar Major or head 
Offecer m the 5th Goqrkhas and a fine old soldier 
he 1 ^ 400 , defined ancj gentlemanly withal Me is much re 
spee^d by the natives of Lower Garhwal who call him 
, the tord Subedar Sahib 

When orders were issued for the raising of the 2nd bat 
talion of the 3rdGoorkhas His Excellency the Commander 
in (diief in India directed that the whole battalion should be 
raised if possible from the clans of Upper and Foreigp 
Garhwdl Hitherto it has been from Lower Garhwal that 
our Goorkha regiments obtained their Garhwdli recruits 
but on the principle that the more north one goes the 
hardier and better men will be found we were told to try 
Ujpper Garhwdl and we accordingly pushed our recruiting 
jparties right up to the villages lying near the perpetual 
snows Enlistment in the army was a thing almost wholly 
unknown to these villagers and at first we expected some 
difficulties in inducing the young men to take the shilling 
They thought we wanted to press them as coolies, and take 
them away to live in the plains of India they did not 
believe us when we told them of the regular pay coming in 
monthly of the good conduct pay pension and all the other 
advantages to be gained b) enlisting in Her Majesty s 
Native Army But by degrees we have induced* some 
hundreds of hardy plucky little mountaineers to enlist and 
are forming a regiment of veritable Indian Highlanders 
gome of whose villages lie at elevations of nearly 10000 
feet above the sea level 

As Garhwil is a name "quite unfamiliar to most people 
I will mention that it is an exceedingly mountainous region 
extending, roughly, from longitude 78° to 79° 40', and from 
latitude 290 20' to 31°, skirted m its southern extremity by 
the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway and running thence 
northward to the Mdna and Niti passes which lead across 
the Himalayas into Hundds English people call the 
mountain? of Garhwdl the Himalayas, but the Garhwdlis 
only apply that name to the snowy range A description. 
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of the country, &q will be found further on in this papelr 
when I give an account of my wanderings m it. * 

When The Gazette ordering the raising of.Ihe 3^3rd 
Goorkhas appeared it was not finally decided wfier'e* the 
battalion should be stationed The second battalions o? 
other Goorkha regiments are all quartered at or near fher 
stations occupied by their first battalions but for various 
reasons it was considered that Almora where our first bat 
talion has always been stationed, would not be a suitable 
place I may as well here note for the information of those 
who do not know the fact that the Goorkha regiments, from 
the ist to the 5th are always permanently stationed in the 
hills, and are never moved from their respective stations 
except for field service or camps of exercise at the t^rmin^ 
tion of which thej always return to their original quarters^ 
Pending the decision of Government however as to where 
we should be permanently located we were directed to join 
at Almora and form our nucleus there The * birth of 
the second battalion was duly celebrated by a dinner given 
us by our brethren of the first battalion and commemorated 
by a regimental artist whose sketches often ad6rn the pages 
of The Graphu in a cleverly sketched menu representing 
Sarah Gamp displaying an infant in long clothes (the 2nd 
battalion) to two Goorkhas of the ist battalion who were 
saying “ Bless his little heart I He shall have a real 
kookri * to play with when he is big enough Underneath 
was the announcement At Almora on the 20th of April , 
1887 the first battalion 3rd Goorkhas of a 2nd battalion 
both doing well Russian papers please copy I n the lower 

right hand corner was a scroll with the names of the officers 
of both battalions on it and in the left hand corner a sketch 
representing the Russians in precipitate retreat foHowed by 
Goorkhas in pursuit, underneath being written, “ Bring up 
the Goorkhas and let us all have dinner ” • 

^ Our nucleus consisted of some 250 Goorkhas and 

t 

A kookn IS a large crooked knife canied every man m a Goorkha 
jj&gimant 
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Garhwdlis of all ranks cferawn from various regiments, and 
we were unable for sortie time to add to this number owing 
to the raiity^season preventing Vecruiting parries from going 
out In September two of our officers went out into the 
fiills with parties of old soldiers to try and induce the upper 
Garhwdlis to enlist, while the rest of us waited at Almora 
anxious to know where we were to be stationed At last we 
received orders to march through the hills to a place called 
Kalu Ddnda some ten or twelve days march from Almora, 
and occupy the place temporarily for a year in order to 
test Its qualifications as a site for a military cantonment 
And now the real interest of raising our battalion and 
founding a new station began in good earnest attended by 
difficulties of no ordinary kind The other new Goorkha 
battalions, as I said before and the new Sikh regiments 
had been located at or close to stations where the officers 
at any rate could find some degree of civilization and some 
sort of accommodation We on the contrary were ordered 
to march away to a place where no Europeans lived, to the 
top of a wild hill covered with dense jungle, with one or 
two miserable little groups of huts dignified by the name 
of villages and where we were told our water supply was 
doubtful* Winter was coming on with its snow ram, and 
storms and we had only our small Caubul tents to live in 
I n addition to this we had to endeavour to raise a regiment 
from tribes who practically did not know what enlistment 
meant Then if it should be finally decided that Kdlu 
Ddnda was to be permanently occupied we were to found 
a new station and build our own houses Though it 
cannot be denied we had uphill work before us still we all 
fejt It to be a task of very great interest and we were only 
too glad when our orders came to march and on our last 
march as we turned a corner and saw Kdlu Ddnda 
towerijig above us, men and officers cheered lustily 

Our march through the hills from Almora had been along* 
hill roads which led day after day up to high elevations and 
then down again to the valleys through splendid scenery, 
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sometimes we marched through magnificent pine fprests, 
sometimes crept along the brink of a precipice where the 
road was so narrow that we could only advance m single 
file, at times we would catch glimpses of the sndw moun 
tains in the distance rising to heights of 23 000 feet, and 
often after a good pult up hill for diree or four hours, 
we would see our advanced tents 5 000 feet below us at 
the next camping ground and the road would lead us 
thither by a steep winding descent And so up hill and 
down hill day by day we marched till we reached Kdlu 
Ddnda This hill lies in a direct line from Almora, some 
sixty or seventy miles north west but of course by the 
winding hill roads the distance is cojisiderably greater 
Thirty miles south of K^lu Ddnda lies the city and railwgiy 
station of Najibabad on the Oudh and Rohilcund Railway 
An engineer officer, Lieut Casgrain, R E had been sur 
veymg and exploring the hill during the previous hot 
weather and we had his map as a guide when we arrived 
KAlu Ddnda or more correctly Kdloon ka Ddnda (the 
ridge of the KAloos) is so called because two Kdloos or 
Hindoo holy men had lived there the Garhwdlis generally 
call the hill Kdloo, or Kdlu Ddnda, which last name means 


the black ridge and is applied to it because it looks black 
at a distance owing to the dense jungle upon it Occa 
sionally it is called K 4 la Pahdr, the black mountain 

The hill IS a very extensive one with ample room on it 
for a large station, and would make a fine sanitorium for 
British troops It runs nearly east and west, its western 
extremity rising to a height of 6065 feet above the sea 
Its northern face is almost a sheer precipice looking down 
into a narrow valley some two or three thousand feet below, 
while to the south the hill slopesfaway fairly gradually 
for about a mile before another precipitous descent is 
reached The southeastern end lies at an elevation of 
about 5,500 feet above the sea and looks down on the 
Bhdvar Terai As we gained the top of the Rill we were 


agreeably surprised to find that a native sub-overse^ of 
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pubhc wcwks had made & capital temporary road for us along 
the ridge to our camping ground Thi^ road was of course 
dubbed Mall .forthwith We were much amused to 
find a small red post box with V R on it outside an 
excavation m a hillock The excavation walled up in 
front, turned out to be the post office which had ju%t been 
established by our energetic Indian postal authorities The 
hill IS covered with a dense forest of holm oak gnarled and 
twisted into all sorts of fantastic shapes rhododendron 
trees and the fir tree known as Pinus longifoha with a 
thick undergrowth of shrubs bracken and other ferns 
Innumerable deep narrow rocky watercourses run south 
ward from the rid^e, and from the ridge itself we get a 
trjily magnificent panorama of the snow mountains an 
unbroken view of some two hundred miles of snow the 
nearest being about seventy miles off as the crow flies In 
the winter the intermediate hills are also snow capped 
Looking south from the ridge we see the plains of India 
very distinctly stretching south east, and west 

It may easily be imagined what an interest it was to us 
to explore our hill and we soon came to the conclusion that 
the scenery was splendid and that if we could only overcome 
the water supply difficulty we should have as delightful a 
hill station as any one could wish and one which we"would 
not exchange for any other Game in the shape of bears 
pheasants and small deer seemed pretty plentiful too But 
ye had little time for exploration as recruits were beginning 
to come in and that in itself meant three parades a day 
Then there were the mens temporary lines to be built, 
paths to be made to the springs a rifle range to be selected 
and laid out, cantonment boundaries to be decided on 
villagers claims to be considered for cultivated land taken 
op engineering works to be put in hand such as opening 
up communications with the railway, and a hundred and 
one things to be thought of and carried out InconnecOoif 
With the hots alone difficulties arose by the score There 

were no carpenters or masons, no proper contractors, 

# * 
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skilled workmen refused to leave the plains and face the 
winter on Kdlu Ddnda with its snow and frost There 
was no seasoned wood and no good building stotie was at 
first forthcoming We said we would build with mud but 
the earth at our first trial proved to be so full of mica schist 
that w^ could not make mud of it Then when we found 
earth suited to our purpose the water was so out of the way 
that we could only get a little at a time to mix with the 
earth Our experiments our failures and endless difficulties 
were a source of infinite amusement to us and as we sat 
shivering in our great coats round our little mess table in a 
small tent every night, the day’s experiences afforded food 
for mirth which helped to keep us warm We made and 
hoisted a flag to the top of a tree in the name of the Queen 
Empress the regiment such as there was of it presenting 
arms and cheering loudly as we announced that we took 
over the station (^) in Her Majesty s name 

Our first care was to cut paths to the springs and open 
up the hill by a path through the jungle so that we could 
tell a bit how we stood An excellent parade ground 
better I fancy than most hill stations have got was found 
in a grassy hollow As time wore on we got half a com 
pany of Sappers and Miners up from Roorkee to make 
roads * A picturesque and fine rifle range was selected by 
the Colonel and after the hill had been visited and duly 
inspected by an officer of the Quarter Master General s 
department we received orders that we were to select a sit^ 
for permanent barracks as Government had decided to 
make Kdlu Ddnda into a military station where we were 
to be quartered thenceforth The site selected for the 
barrack was the south east end, somewhat far from the 
water supply which is however to Jbe conducted by iron 
pipes to a convenient spot near the lines Some of the 
senior officers considered the north west end of the h41 to 
tfb the better side as it is between three and four hundred 
/eet higher, within easy distance of the water, and has pro 
bably a healthier aspect than the other, which is immediately 
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over the Bhdvar Terai But the Quarter Master General 
in India, during his visit later on, fixed ®n the lowei' site for 
our lines for various reasons I have said that recruits 
•were beginning to come in soon after our arrival at KAIu 
Ddnda We were very much pleased with them, and found 
them jovial little fellows full of spirits independent and 
keen upon drill indeed after parades and on Thursdays 
(the weekly holiday m India) and on Sundays they would 
turn out of their own accord make up squads and drill 
each other The more we have seen of them the more 
we think of the soldierly capabilities of the Upper Garh 
wAlis Laziness is unknown and they are always willing 
and cheerful They like a tot of rum now and then but they 
never drink to excess We have athletic sports for them 
«9ccasionalIy, flat races hurdle races jumping &c and they 
thoroughly appreciate this But football they took to im 
mensely We officers of course always play with them and 
have taught them the Rugby game and they play with 
great pluck and spirit Lads of their description cannot 
but turn out good soldiers 

Our recruits are most of them very young seventeen 
being about the average age 5 feet 4 inches and j4 
inches Seing their average height and chest measurements 
while their legs are big and strong with largely developed 
calves We find that constant athletics and drill coupled 
with a regular and ample supply of good food of a quality 
Superior to what they get in their own villages fills out our 
lads rapidly and after a recruit has been enlisted a month it 
IS difficult to recognize in him the wild long haired blanket 
clad individual he was when first enlisted They aa'e un 
doubtedly as smart a lot of lads all round as a soldier w^uld 
wish to see and I tliink we are justly proud of them 
There is nothing cringing about them and they are so 
williifg and cheerful that one cannot help liking Ae littl^ 
fellows who are as happy as possible, thoroughly enjoying 
their novel life They have all learned to swim in their 
mountain streams and they can swim and dive splendidly 
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just as Englishmen do^ and not at all like the natives of the 
plains The Garhwilis use the breast and side stroke, svrun 
on their backs and dive for long distances under water, or 
deep down to the bottom of big pools 

My turn of the recruiting duties came on in February and 
on the 5th of that month I set out alonetfrom Kdlu DAnda , 
alone that is as regards European companions, and till 
the 22nd May I roamed amongst the mountains of 
GarhwAl endeavouring to raise the remaining three or 
four hundred men required The manner in which 1 
carried on the recruiting work was as follows I would 
split up my men into detached parties to move by certain 
routes towards a given village where they had directions to 
rendezvous on a certain date I myself with headquarters 
party would move by another route towards the same 
village endeavouring to pick up lads by the way When 
we all met I would measure and examine the recruits 
brought in and send such as I considered to be likely 
young men to Kdlu DAnda for the commanding officer s 
approval After that we would all start off in a fresh 
direction The parents and wives of the young men would 
often object to their ‘ listing for a soldier, very much as 
English mothers and wives do The fathers woulcf some 
times come and take their sons away from a recruiting 
party a few days after the lad would turn up again, and 
say he had run away from his father, and wanted me to 
enlist him The parents had one and all the same excuse 
as a reason why their sons should •not be enlisted and that 
was, He is my only son I told them that it appeared to 
me no GarhwAli parents ever had or ever could have more 
than one son and chaffed them well The recruits we have 
are so happy with their lot in the f-egiment that we send 
them back to their homes on leave as decoy birds and they 
^nerally»bring back three or four of dieir fnendsKo ehlist 
I started as I said on the 5th February, for a three 
and a half months tour through Upper GarhwAl It is a 
region full of game of all kinds such as panther, black 
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bear, ^ural imrral, t 4 r, mondl and cWr pheasants, chikdr, 
&c, &c, and English sportsmen constantly visit it The 
sacred waters of the Alaknanda and Pindar streams run 
4;hrough it and join the Ganges and, in fact, the inhabitants 
call these and their tributaries by the name of Ganga J1 
The famous shrine» of Kdddrndth and Badrindth lie away 
up in the northern extremity of Garhwdl, and are visited 
annually by thousands of pilgrims The inhabitants are a 
sturdy race, the men clothe themselves in home spUn 
blankets fastened on one or both shoulders by quaint brass 
or wooden pins frequently they tie a rope round their 
waists and the effect produced is that of the rudiments of 
a kilt and plaid the lower portion just clearing the knee 
• They all have long hair The women wear the same 
blankets as long skirts which reach to the feet and a sort 
of jacket over the breast some of them are pretty but not 
many The Garhwdlis speak and understand Hindustani 
very well but amongst themselves they make use of a 
rough dialect very difficult to pick up So strong are 
the men that I have sometimes seen them carrying 
nearly 160 lbs on their backs up and down hill and that 
for several days They derive their name Garhwdli from 
the fact that in ancient days their country was full of small 
forts {Garh) in which they used to live, and so got the name 
of Garhwdli or ‘ dweller in a fort They are all Hindoos 
by religion and Rajputs by caste They are divided into 
fnany clans like all Goorkhas, and in mentioning a man s 
name his clan is always added Among the principal dans 
I might mention Gusain Rdwat (hero) Bisht, Thdkur, and 
N6gi (warrior), each of which has its many sub divisions 
such as Rdna Jhinkwdn, Pharswin, Aswdl and several 
others 'fwo nomadic tribes come over the passes of Mdn^ 
and Nfti from Hundds and Bhutdn at the beginning of the 
coldVeather, before these passes are closed by the winter 
snow They are q^lled respectively Mdrcha and Tdlcha 
These Mdrchas andTdlchas are, for the most part, fairish in 
colour, and some of the men are even handsome They* 
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are tallish, robust and hardy They leave their women and 
children in villages on this side of the passes and wander 
down to the plains of India with flocks’of sheep^and goats, 
which they use for carrying salt quicksilver and ofher com 
modities brought down from Hund^s Each sheep or 
goat has a pair of small bags of sacking strengthened with 
leather slung across its back, and at night goats sheep and 
men camp by the roadside the men, as often as not 
putting up in a cave To meet a flock of these sheep and 
goats as I have frequently done on a broken staircase of 
a road about four feet wide with a cliff going straight up on 
one side and a precipice yawning on the other is a little 
trying to the nerves at first but the exritement wears off 
in time Other members of these tribes bring down 
Bhutdn ponies for sale a fine breed they are too ver)r 
strong and sure footed, with long shaggy manes and tails 
The mares with their colts and fillies and a few stallions 
are left in some grazing ground while the geldings are 
taken down country for sale 

Every Mdrcha has a Bhutia dog with him to guard his 
flocks at night These dogs are magnificent animals very 
like a collie in appearance and though quiet by day, they 
are very savage at night and are armed with ferocious 
looking teeth So strong and plucky are these dogs that 
the Mdrchas declare two of them will fight and kill a 
panther To protect their throats in such encounters each 
dog has always a huge iron collar some six inches broadf 
covering the whole of his neck and throat When the hot 
weather commences and ^ the passes are open the Mdrchas 
and Tdlchas return to Bhfitdn, carrying back with them 
gram of various kinds in the little bags slung across their 
goats backs These goats are offpn splendid animals, 
with fine twisted horns and very long hair I tried hard to 
persuade men from these two tribes to enlist but their 
aSiswer always was that they could not stand the heat of 
India in the hot weather Though I daresay there is a 
^ood deal of truth in this I fancy the real reason is that tljpy 
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are wpdded to their rovmgf life, for they continue their 
wanderings in Bhfitdn after leaving Ind:^^, and they wopid 
pine if -^hut up in a military station and* subjected to 
discipline 

My route at first jed me along the valley of the 
Alaknanda, which I entered at a large thriving yillage 
called Srinagar I use the word valley but strictly speak 
mg It IS only a huge ravine most of the way up to the source 
of the stream high hills shut it in on both sides and 10 
many places the ravine narrows to a breadth of barely one 
hundred yards The path winds along the hillside follow 
mg the contour of the hills and is sometimes only a few 
feet above the str^m which is a succession of deep pools 
situated at about a hundred and fifty yards from each other, 
ajid connected by rapids where the icy cold water roars and 
turrfbles amongst huge boulders of rock Sometimes again 
the road ascends to such a height above the water that,its 
ceaseless roar sinks into a faint murmur Where the ravine 
opens out to a respectable width and the ground lays claim 
to be what is called a niaiddn (a plain) there is generally a 
village the name of which has the termination bagr which 
signifies a level place But a Garhwdli s ideas of a plain 
are not those of a Western mind Ground sloping at a 
considerable angle of ten appears to constitute a mUtddn 
and when you are told that after ascending or descending 
your road will reach a maiddn you may take it as meaning 
wndulating ground such as would be called steep and hilly 
by a plainsman From this it will be gathered what to 
expect wffen a native acknowledges that a certain road is 
very steep Yet it is wonderful how soon one gets accus 
tomed to steep roads and how welcome is one of the 
so called l^vel places aCfter a terrific climb of four hours In 
many places the road ascends and descends by steep and 
broken steps, up and down which the Mirchas laden goats 
and sheep climb with surprising agility The streams ar€ 
bridged in many places by fine English suspension bridges 
an4 where the natives require to cross and no such bridge, 
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exists, a cleverly constructed rope one is made, for the 
stream is well nig^ unfordable On a shooting expeihtion 
one day, in order to save a long round to get taa bridge, I 
tned fording the Pindar and did so twice, but at the immir- 
nent risk of being swept off my feet for I quickly got 
numbed by the icy coldness of the water, and the bottoqj 
consisted of boulders as slippery as if they had been greased, 
while the stream was rushing with great force over them 
I fell once or twice and got well ducked, for the water 
was three feet deep The rope bridges are made by securing 
thick ropes to two pairs of wooden uprights on either side of 
the stream by way of a roadway across these are tied 
sticks and twigs to step upon, while abqve on either side of 
you are two more stout ropes but these, fastened as they 
are to the tops of the wooden uprights, can only be reached 
when you are nearly half way across They are connedted 
with the roadway ropes by cords and the whole completes 
a structure which one eyes with suspicion before venturing 
to cross for the first time However seeing there is no help 
for It, one lays hesitation aside, and steps boldly forward to 
navigate the bridge About half way when the bridge has 
got a good sway on you begin to think it is a fraud, and 
you gaze at the further shore and mentally calculate Vhether 
It would not be shorter and better policy to go back But 
the attempt at turning causes the structure to wriggle 
unpleasantly and the roadway lurches to one side owing to 
your having placed both feet and consequently all your 
weight on one of the roadway ropes instead of on both 
You clutch wildly at the side cords and the bridge heaves 
convulsively as though moved to mirth at your predicament 
and you probably catch a glance of a native s face on the 
banl^ from which you started and yoii are nettled at seeing 
he IS grinmng at and enjoying the sahib s difficulties This 
^decides you and with a mental resolve to uphdfd the hdnour 
old England you turn again this time carefully, and with 
the consoling thought that, after all, ^ou can but fall into the 
raging water, which you see some twenty or thirty ffeet bejpw 
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yoUj yqu struggle onwards and finally arrive triumphantly at 
the further bank When I first undertook this feat I strictly 
forbade any one to cross at tte same time knowing that 
that would shake the machine still more and 1 set out on 
my penlous journey gaily whistling, ‘ Hurrah ' for the life 
of a soldier ' Wheo^half way across I wished I kney of a 
tune, “ Hurrah I for the life of a sailor' and when some of 
the twigs between the roadway ropes cracked and broke I 
seriously thought of jumping into the stream but I even 
tually got safely across honest pride and triumph beaming m 
every feature 

One soon gets accustomed to these bridges and practice 
enables you to crosg when heavily laden coolies are coming 
in •the opposite direction, and pass them in the middle of 
die swaying bridge At one spot I saw some villagers 
slinging wheat across a stream It was done in a very 
simple way A rope was flung across by one party of 
villagers and made taut at both ends, a cord was then 
thrown over to those who had the bag of wheat This bag 
was slung on to the rope and the cord fastened to the loop 
by which the bag hung the other side then hauled it across 
the loop of the bag running freely along the rope 

Whilst on the subject of streams I cannot refrain from 
describing the way in which the men and boys fish *Their 
rod consists of a long thin male bamboo with large rings 
made of twigs fastened on it through these rings the line 
runs For a reel a small flat piece of wood is held in the left 
hand, and round it the line is twisted In letting out more 
line, or talung it in, the angler coils or uncoils this line with 
marvellous rapidity N o hook is used but to take its place 
there are a dozen or two fine gut running nooses which are 
invisible in*the water In the midst of them a small piece of 
red or yellow cotton or cloth is tied to serve for a bait, and 
the lAifortunale fish rushing at this finds himself hanged by 
one of the nooses, and when pulled out of the water h^ 
hangs motionless, with a sort of surprised look on his face, 
as jf he could not quite make out how it wassail managed. • 
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I came to the conclusion that this is a perfectly legitimate 
way of fishing for it requires skill, and knowledge of what 
coloured cotton is likely to take the fancy of the Ash, skill 
in playing your fish &c &c Lovers of the genfle sport ui 
England might not agree with ijie but let them try the 
noos^ instead of the hook before they condemn it I have 
mentioned that English sportsmen frequently visit Garhwil 
I went out shooting very often but was not fortunate enough 
to see much For one thing it was the close season for 
most game and, for another there were no shikarries worthy 
of the name and though bears and panthers abound in the 
jungles I never saw a single one The panthers do a good 
deal of damage to the villagers flock? and they set very 
ingenious traps to catch them The trap is built of large 
stones, and is just big enough to allow a large panther to 
stand up in it At the further end is a small compartment 
m which a puppy or small dog is tied which by its cries 
attracts the panther When the latter enters the trap he 
steps on to a board to the further end of which a piece of 
string is tied the string runs up to a wooden catch and the 
panther on touching the board sets free this catch a grated 
door then drops down behind him and imprisons him in his 
narrow cage, and at the same time a large flat stone drops 
down laetween the dog and his enemy and thus the panther 
is scored off all round In the morning the villagers come 
and poke at him through the grated door with sharp pointed 
sticks till he dies and they then take his skin to the civrl 
authorities and obtain a money re\vard I forget how much 

It IS 

The villages of the Garhwdlis are very picturesque 
Perched generally half way up a mountain, one sees nicely 
whitewashed cottages with slate rooft (for slate abounds in 
the'^e mountains) and all around them lie their fields in 
terraces But, though picturesque at a distance they are 
hot so pleasing on ,close inspection, for the people are 
utterly regardless of sanitary arra^ements,"and the streets 
are filthy to^ degree The result is that villagers suffer 
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from outbreaks of plague,* the regular old London plague, 
which commences with the swelling under the arm When 
^n outbreak of this fearful malady occurs *m a village, it is 
at once deserted and the sick are left to die, which they 
invariably do having no one to tend them 

For a long time, owing to thp various passes being 
blocked by snow I !^ad to confine myself to the valleys of 
the Alaknanda and Pindar streams, which meet at a place 
called Karanprydg Wherever two important streams 
meet the village has the termination prydg tacked on 
to It When the snow was sufficiently melted to allow me 
to moVe over intervening hills to other parts I reached 
some highish altitudes, crossing once at an elevation of 
12 ooo feet The scenery everywhere was verv grand and 
beautiful and one olace at which I encamped, called 
( 5 fiaupta I shall never forget It was situated about 9 000 
feet above the sea and the snow was lying in big patches 
on the hillside Right opposite my tent lay the mighty 
Himalayas covered with perpetual snow some of the 
peaks being according to my map, nearly 23 000 feet 
high The nearest snows were only nine miles off as the 
crow flies and they seemed to tower over my camp^ The 
hill I was on was covered with a magnificent forest of 
large holm oaks very lofty pines rhododendrons and many 
other trees the names of which I do not know The 
ground was carpeted with violets, a sort of purple primrose 
oj primula purple and pink cowslips, buttercups and many 
other flowers, amongst which near a spring, I noticed a 
very large kind of marsh marigold But the crowning 
beauty of the place was its rhododendrons Hitherto I 
had always considered the Simla ones as a gorgeous sight 
but they pale into comparative insignificance before those I 
saw at Chaupta At Simla only the common red kind*«^is 
met with, but at Chaupta I counted five shades of pink 
rhododendrons from almost {^re white with just a dash of* 
pink in It to bright cardinal, and, in addition, two shades 
of the ordinary red kind The whole of the mountain side 
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was blazing with these Colours, and next day my road 
which led me round the other side of the mountain, passed 
for tniles through these gorgeous rhoilodendron trees, some 
of which stood quite forty feet high Such a site for a 
sanitorium too > Plenty of water apparently, and room for 
a second Simla The road led klonp: the edge of grand 
precipices and the view everywhere was superb, while the 
air was keen and bracing They tell me that in winter the 
place IS quite snowed up 

After leaving Chaupta I worked my way to Badrindth 
where is one of the holiest shrines in India I had to pass 
over the worst bit of road I had met with leading up and 
down steep and broken stone steps, in some places indeed 
the road ceased to exist, having been swept away by winter 
storms and spring avalanches The path ran along the 
Alaknanda ravine which was narrower than ever for I 
was not far from the source of the stream where it rises 
at the foot of the great Sotopanth glacier In many 
places the cliffs rose on either hand in sheer precipices of 
great height and the scenery was grand and wild Before 
reaching Badrinath I passed through a village called 
Pdndukdishwar where there were two wretched temples 
Just over the village towers an enormous precipice, on the 
top of which IS said to be a seat where the five Pindus are 
supposed to have held their court The road rises the 
whole way from Pdnduk^shwar to Badrindth until an 
elevation of over loooo feet is reached, and a very stiJT 
climb I found it I was now right in amongst the snow 
mountains, and vast masses of frozen snow lay across the 
path and had to be crossed with great care for the slopes 
at which they lay were pretty steep and a slip would have 
been followed by an involuntary glissade I n one place the 
Akknanda disappeared for about two hundred yards under 
enormous masses of snow which had avalanched down the 
«ides of the hills on both sides^ and met across the stream 
As 1 neared Badnndth txees of all kinds ceased and 
nothing but bare rocks, scrubby thorn bushes, "and tnasse| 
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of snow met my gaze 1 found the place to be a large 
village of about a huhdred houses,# but entirely deserted 
at that tinre of the year as it only exists forT:he thousands 
of pilgrims who visit it from May to October and wlio 
.apparently leave their old shoes as a token that they have 
been there, for the roacf was strewn with them In the 
centre of the village stands the famous shrine of Badrinath 
or Badnndrayen and a very poor specimen of a shrine it 
IS too, considering the thousands and thousands of rupeesi^ 
presented to it by pilgrims There is merely a wretched 
little temple with some gold leaf stuck over the wooden 
roof of the shrine itself Some steps lead uf) to a small 
porch which is about eight feet by five and on these steps 
wealthy pilgrims carve their names Beyond the porch is 
a dirty little courtyard about eight feet across and then the 
building I call the shrine some fifteen feet square perhaps 
The door of this shrine was locked and is only opened 
when the pilgrim season commences N o one is allowed to 

go beyond the top step unless he pays a lac or two of 
rupees i e , from ten to twenty thousand pounds which 
some do What becomes of the money the high priest 
best knows He has the title of Rdwul and lives at 
Badrinath during the pilgrim time and at Jdshimath two 
marches off during the rest of the year He came*to see 
me while I was at Jdshimath and seemed a shrewd old 
man very pleasant to talk to and with some knowledge of 
Indian history, we had a long talk together I found he 
originally came from the Madras Presidency of which Re 
IS a native After his visit he got one of my sepoys to 
ask me for a bit of my sponge, which he had seen and 
which I suppose he coveted' Round the outside of the 
temple at Badrinith there are a few rfeat carvings in the 
stone work but the building can no more compare With 
the temples 1 have seen in Rdjputina and other p%rts 
India, than a village chureh with .St Pauls CathedrII* 
T%ere Was* a wing half added to it, some twelve feet long, 
for which the late Mahalajah Holkar during his visit some , 
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years ago had given*I am afraid to say how many 
thousands of ri^ees ^ This win^ might have been easily 
built for two thousanif rupees Op^site the temple, and 
adtoss the road, down a dirty little alley, lies an object of 
great wonder and veneration and that is a hot spring The 
water flows into a taiih some four feet deep, and about 
twelve feet square 

All the pilgrims who visit the famous shrine bathe in 
this water the temperature of which is considerably more 
than warm and as appparently the only outlet for the water 
IS the overflow of the tank, I judged the bottom to be 
pretty dirty Just at the end of the village is a large stone 
platform jutting out into the Alaknanda this is said to be 
so sacred a spot that no one is allowed to walk on it One 
of my men told me it contained the skull of Brahma but 
others whom I asked did not appear to be aware of tHe 
fact Altogether I was not particularly struck with this 
famous place and my Mahommedan servant was disgusted 
and said to me They call this village the most holy 
place in India and the pilgrims spend millions of money 
on It and yet what a wretched place it is It cannot com 
pare with our Khwdjas tomb at Ajmere and the Adhai 
Dm ki Jhompri to say nothing of the Tij at Agrjt Why 
this IS nothing at all' 

When the old high priest goes to open the pilgrim 
season he is earned by coolies in a sedan, and the road 
IS put into some sort of repair for the pilgrims The 
ofiening day is fixed by the astrologers at the court of 
the Tihri rajah and a great ceremony, I am told takes 
place, accompanied by the following miracle A great pile 
of cooking pots full of edibles are placed over a fire, com 
mencing with a large one at the bottom and ^mshing off 
with a small one on the top of the pyramid The miracle 
consists m the food in the top cooking pot being co.oked 
first, while that m the bottom one immediately over the fire 
IS cooked last There was to have been a miracle per¬ 
formed at Jdshunath while 1 was there A man was to be 
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In 1841-42 settlements were mtrpduced into the Pdbaland 
Haveli subdivisions With regard to the former Lieut Win 
gate reported that although the people were better off than in 
the rest of the Deccan and many MirAsdars (hereditary cfUl 
tnators) weie still in existence the country was far from 
prosperous The villages were neglected and the area of 
cultivation stationary it about 1 05 000 acres about one thud 
of the arable land being still waste Out of Mr Pringle s dry 
crop assessment of Rs 15', 000 there had been collected 
during the twelve years (1829 to 1841) for which it had 
been in force an average of only Rs 72 000 In the first 
three jears of British rule the collections had been very 
he ivy averaging Rs i 60 000 in the fourth year they fell 
to Rs I 08 000 and thenceforward they had growf less 
and less 1 he early collectors had drained the country 
of Its agricultural wealth and caused the distress and 
poverty into which the ryots had been plunged Remissions 
and outstanding balances had been heavier during the 
twelve years of Mr Pi ingle s settlement than in the previous 
nine years of British rule The rainfall was fairly uniform, 
except in a few of the Eastern villages farthest from the 
Sahyddn range and about equal to that in Pimpalgaon 
1 here was a good deal of garden land, both channel and 
well watered (Patasthal and Motasthal) in the Ausari 
portion of the subdivision Out of 5 900 acres 3 900 
were under wells 950 under channels and i 150 under 
the two combined but land irrigated from wells had 
hitherto not paid extra rates It was now proposed to 
appl) to these lands the system idopted in the Eastern 
districts and to levy from one to three rupees per acre 
beyond the dry crop rates an exception bein^ made in the 
case of one village which had almost a perennial supply 
of water from a dam thrown across the Mina river Mr 
Pringles measurements proved to be fairly correct, and 
were adopted The proposals for dry crop maximum rates 
^i^ere various those suggested by Lieut Robertson being 
3 j per cent above those of Indapur those by Capt Landon 
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the assistant superintendent 68 3 pei cent higher and 
those by Lieut Wingate 10 per cent bdow the latter or 
583 above those of«Indapur The last of these were 
apbroved by Government and would raise the assessment 
by about Rs 20000 or 26 per cent above the average 
collections of the previous twelve years if all the arable land 
was brought into cultivation The settlement included the 
Ausari or northern portion of the subdivision consisting 
ol 34 villages The measurements in some of these 
villages were found to vary from 17 to 52 percent in excess 
of the real area and such villages were entirely lemeasured 
in those where the variation was under 10 per cent the 
measurements were •adopted As this portion was nearer 
the li*ils the rainfall was more certain than in the East and 
the difference between the richer and poorer soils less 
marked than in the latter pxrt of the country The rainfall 
in a few villages in the North West which were surrounded 
by hills was specially large and certain In 1820 the 
revenue had been Rs 80,260 but by 1828 it had fallen to 
Rs 44870 under Mr Pringles settlement it fell in 1836 
to Rs 35 270 and since then had fluctuated between 
Rs 000 and Rs 40 000 or less than one half of what it 
had ) lelded in 18 ’o Out of 75 177 acres 55 970 were culti 
vated and 19,207 waste It was thus evident that there 
was great need for reform m the assessment 

The Haveli subdivision was re isscsscd 1111841 Being 
situated to the west of Bhimthadi its runfall was more 
certain than that 01 the latter N eai Boon i the grazing 
land was very valuable and as theie vv vs a large demand 
for gras‘s gram vegetables and fruit in the city the prices 
of agricultural produce were from 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than in Bhimthadi As the red soils in the east of the sub 
division approached moie nearly to the black and became 
more suited for the raising of wheat and gram a change was 
made in *‘he classification scale and the foimer had four 
instead of three classes given to them From this time 
forward the digfinctive names given in the scale to soils of 
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different colours were done away with and classification 
proceeded entirely according to the nine classes laid down 
in ‘ annas, from sixteen fourteen and so on down to 
two annas In the first twelve years of British rule the 
average nominal rental of Haveli had been Rs 1,25 000 
and in the last ten Rs i 07,760 in the former the collec 
tions had averaged Rs 74 000 and in the latter only 
Rs 58 000 Some improvement had been brought about 
by the grant of low leases with gradually increasing rentals 
but notwithstanding these concessions the subdivision was 
suffering from a high nominal assessment with constant 
remissions and outstanding balances In the ten years 
subsequent to Mr Pringles settlement these had slightly 
increased and the revenue considerably diminish«d as 
shown above The maximum dry crop rate now proposed 
was 5^0 reas which as compared with the 300 reas of 
Inddpur, gave an increase of over 83 per cent 

For rice land of which the area was small an extra assess 
ment of Rs 3 an acre beyond the dry crop rate was proposed 
and for garden land as in Bhimthadi, rates varying from one 
to three rupees extra The general result was estimated to 
give a rental of Rs 72 000 on dry crop and Rs 5 000 on 
garden and rice land or a total of Rs 77 000 Adding to 
this Rs 15 000 on account of fees to village officers &c 
the total came to Rs 92 000 or Rs 9 ocxj beyond the 
average collections for ten years In sanctioning these 
proposals Government directed that in neither Bhimthadi 
nor Haveli was any land to be assigned for free pasturage, 
but that the right to graze cattle on waste lands was to be 
sold field by field This measure, apparently harsh when 
It is considered that the ryots had from time immemorial 
been in the habit of grazing their cattle in the village lands 
without payment was m reality calculated to benefit them 
greatly by obliging them to get rid of the numbers of use 
less wretched beasts that deprived the real agricultural 
cattle of much of the fodder that would otherwise have 
gone for their support, to the benefit of the country It 
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will be^ seen hereafter that such was the real effect of the 
contraction of the grazing area, brought about by the great 
demand foii arable land that arose under the survey settle 
ments In this settlement the principle of grouping 
^ullages for maximum dry crop rates varying according to 
distance from markets, was for the first time adopted In 
giving sanction to an increase of 9 per cent in the maxi 
mum rates of villages in the neighbourhood of Poona and 
a decrease of 5 per cent in those more distant Government 
cautiously directed that the adoption of the measure should 
be considered experimental on account of the supposed 
difficulty of the operation It will be seen hereafter that 
the principle has been adopted in all settlements subsequent 
tOofhat time 

• In 1841 a report on the survey system, comparing it 
with those jn the North West Provinces and Madras, pre 
pared by Mr Goldsmid and Lieut Wingate was submitted 
to Go\ernment From this the following useful arguments 
and information may be gathered It maintained that all 
the most important parts of the system in the North West 
Provinces had been adopted in Bombay, and only those 
omitted which from local considerations had been found 
impracticable The Court of Directors had raised the 
objection that too much was left to the discretion of indi 
\ idual officers in Bombay and no fixed system had been 
laid down as to the mode of settlement However much 
this might have been the case at first that state of things no 
longer existed as definite rules and precise methods of pro 
cedure had been laid down As there was seldom any 
necessity for boundary surveys, as in the North West Pro 
Vinces the scientific survey of boundaries and areas of 
every village which only served topographical and geo 
graphical purposes had been dispensed with It was not 
required for revenue purposes, and it would add enor 
mously to the expense to make it in addition to the field 
measurements, none of the cost of which it would save 
The objec^on of the Government of India to the same 
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officers supervising measurement and classification of soils 
as well as assessment on the ground of their supposed 
tendenc} to fix the revenue demands too much on uncertain 
and speculative data and consequently to over assess had 
been disproved in practice as the Revenue Officers objected 
to the assessments being if anything too low 

It was mdispensible that the mechanical portion of the 
sur\ ej operations should be undei the general control of the 
settling officer the result of the contraiy system had been 
shown in the uselessness for revenue purposes of what had 
been intended for a revenue survey in Guzerdt about 1820 
In the North West Provinces the actual measurements on 
which the settlement depended were made subsidiinly 
by establishments under the revenue officers themseWes 
The objections were really applicable to Sir P Munros 
M idras system and not to that of the Deccan At the 
point where the duties of a settlement officer m the North 
West commenced a mass of information had already been 
collected by the Bombay survey officers in much greater 
detail than the former got together for their settlements 
these details were, however not so minute as to lead 
Gov ernment to doubt the accuracy of the work as 
had been the case in Mr Pringles survey They were 
onl) earned out with regard to measurement and classi 
fication of soils where they were absolutely necessary as a 
checl on suboidinatts The assessment was not based 
on speculative or uncertain data but on the same documents 
as in the North West such as accounts of past realiza 
tions of revenue &.c All reports on such matters were 
forw irded to Government through the collectors and 
Revenue Commissioner who had thus the opportunity of 
testing their accuracy by means of their own local knowledge 
and experience One principal test was the contentment of 
the 1} ots which was amply proved by their struggling for 
land that they could not even cultivate for several seasons 
merely to secure the right of occupancy for themselves thus 
prov ing that land had acquired a value it had not possessed 
before the settlement 
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No estates were m any way created or disturbed in 
Bombay Villages with known boundaries were taken as 
they stood • An accurate record was made of the extent, 
jSosition and capability of each field or number and 
although there was no scientific definition of boundaries of 
villages the maps showed the relative positions of fields 
roads, rivers village sites 6Lc sufficiently for all practical 
pui poses These maps were much superior to the Khusreh 
maps of the North West No portion of different estates 
being included in the same field (survey number) any 
appointment of the rent or land tax was unnecessary and 
the system admitted of the freest transfer of property 
either by judicial process or private agreement Any 
extension of cultivation in Madras without a corresponding 
mcrease of payment was interdicted, as in Bombay, but so 
far Trom this acting as a check on cultivation in the latter 
the fear was always lest cultivation should be extended too 
lapidly and beyond the means of the people to keep up 

The Bombay chain and cross staff measurements of fields 
were checl ed by measurements with the theodolite by 
Euiopcans ind the average amount of error discovered in 
the former was under 2 per cent whereas in Madras the 
survey unchecked by any scientific operations, was left to 
the honesty of the measurers In descubing Sir T 
Munros system of classification of soils and assessment the 
Board of Revenue remarked that if made with tolerable 
accuracy it would suffice for the purposes of assessment 
where the property in the soil was vested in the State and 
not in individuals, but would be insufficient where proprietary 
rights were acknowledged and a title to charge rents was 
never claimed by Govern>ment The Board had arrived at 
a mistaken conclusion on this important point The pro 
pnetary right m land could only be destroyed by the 
imposition of an assessment so heavy as to absorb the 
whole of the rent As long as the assessment fell shoi t of 
the rent a value was given to land equal to the difference 
between the two which enabled the holder to sell the land 
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It was immaterial to inquire whether Sir T Munro dis 
regarded the rights of actual occupiers but in Bombay at 
all events all existing rights were clegirly recoiled so that 
the proprietor could do as he liked with his land The 
Board stated that Sir T Munro s classification had been 
vitiated by fraud ind was so minute that e/en honest men 
could not carry it out successfully This was a\oided in 
Bombay by the land being divided from the commencement 
into certain classes according to its estimated value The 
r30ts had a practical knowledge of the relative values of 
land and such knowledge was easily acquired by native 
agency, whose operations were superintended by European 
officers Each field was dug into in several places to as 
certain the different qualities of it, the quantities o£„the 
varieties being then estimated so as to arrive at an averagi^ 
valuation This was constantly tested by European officers 
m order to secure uniformity -of classification Such 
accuracy had been attained to in estimating the quantity 
under each description of soil that the error discovered 
seldom came to more than the difference between the 
values of two contiguous classes a difference which was 
inconsiderable The great test of accuracy in this respect 
was that of land being taken up after the settlement, and 
this had been found to be universally the case The 
Bombay method of assessment was essentially the same as 
in the North West Provinces According to the Board s 
orders the conditio” of the agricultural classes the state of 
particular villages the amount of revenue realized, the 
prices of produce and similar considerations as compared 
with the circumstances of previous years should afford the 
chief grounds for determining whether the rental should be 
increased or lowered This was precisely the Bombay 
system In the North West Provinces further modifica 
tions were permitted m the assessment of particular estates 
in order to accommodate present and previous settlements 
and appeared to have been considered necessary m con 
sequence of marked differences m the industry ^nd agriqul 
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tural skill of the various proprietors and communities 
The Board regretted the necessity for such modifications 
and had endeavoured to equalize the Go\ ernment demands 
as fdr as possible In Bombay there were no such maiked 
(hfferences, and such modifications were happily unneces 
sary It may be remarked here C 7 t passant that nothing 
was known of the Province of Guzerat to the writers of 
this report in some parts of which modifications of this 
description were considered necessary by some revenue 
authorities and have been adopted No theoretical pro 
portion of the true rent of different lands to be taken by 
Government had been assumed in Bombay as it was 
found impossible tg fix what the rent was The abstract 
justice however of limiting the State demand to from 60 
tg 80 per cent of the true rent, as laid down by the Board 
was admitted The grant of leases {/aul) was unnecessary 
to bring waste lands into cultivation under the Bombay 
settlements as cultivation was already extending without 
any adventitious encouragement the cause of its not 
extending m Madras was that the waste land was over 
assessed The Madras annual settlements were essentially 
the same as in Bombay the complexity and detail obser 
\ able in the former being due to o\ er assessment and the 
want of any uniform and simple system of accounts The 
tours of Mamlutdars to take engagements from ryots for 
the cultivation of the season were unnecessary and pre 
judicial It was sufficient for Government to know what 
lands were in cultivation and this could be ascertained by 
an annual inspection by the village officers, as in the 
Deccan where only six or seven cases of concealed culti 
vation had been discovered The survey maps would in 
future preVent one piece of land being wrongly recorded as 
held m place of another and the accounts of individual <• 
ryots combined for the whole of a subdivision would giv e 
sufficient data for the annual settlement * 

Six causes for the variation in the annual amounts of 
revenue in ^Madras were given by the Board Of these 
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only two were to be faurtd m Bombay viz, increase or 
decrease of cultivation, and remissions on account of failure 
of crops or poverty of cultivators The forme" was un¬ 
avoidable as the ryots were at liberty to expand or contract 
their holdings and the latter though inseparable from all 
systems was at a minimum in that of Bombay Balances 
outstanding under this were inconsiderable and land had 
acquired a saleable value The use of informers as in 
M idras was unadvisable as it tended to demoralize the 
people Fluctuating demands also gave opportunities for 
peculation which did not occur in Bombay where the fixed 
field assessments rendered each ryot independent and secure 
from over taxation The safeguards m the North West 
Provinces were not so great owing to the larger areas on 
which assessment was imposed The variety and com 
plexity of interests among proprietors and sub proprietors 
also were so great as to give opportunities for the richer to 
oppress the poorer holders and tins appeared to be proved 
by the \ ast number of cases brought before the courts for 
adjudication Mi Thomason the Lieutenant Governor in 
the North West had acknowledged that when a pushing 
man once got a footing in a village he would soon bring 
the interests of all other proprietors to sale and buy them 
up himself The sjstem of joint responsibility moreover 
was unfivourable to individual industry and improvement 
The existence of proprietiry rights in the soil m Madras 
had been denied and it would probably have asserted itself 
if It had existed Joint proprietorships could only be 
brought into existence from the torce of peculiar local 
circumstances as there was always a natural tendency to 
separ ition of interests and independence Agreements to 
pay revenue jointly were not improbable but .joint pro 
prietorship in land was unn itural It had never existed in 
the Deccan where each field in a thal or thika (separate 
fk^ell known shares) had its own name and distinct owner 
With regard to the remarks of the Revenue Board on the 
evils of the ryotwari system, those evils were not due to 
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the system, but to over assessment and the superiority of 
that of the North West Provinces was owing to the mode 
ration of the assessment In Coimbatore (Madras) the 
average annual assessment was about one third below the 
maximum demand and in Kanara in the Fusli year 1243 
out of 51 989 Vargs (holdings) only 31 825 paid the maxi 
mum assessment, and in 20 164 temporary or permanent 
reductions were allowed It was vain to hope under such 
a system that the ryots would attain to the stmdard 
assessment and thus reach the limit of the demands of 
Government In Madras long years of previous misrule 
had impoverished the country before the ryotwari settlement 
was introduced and the rates under this were unfor 
tunately so heavy as to lead to the necessity for annual 
renilssions with all their attendant evils The Re\enue 
Board m the North West drew a pleasing picture of the 
anticipated results of the village system where families 
would be reunited by the closest bonds of concord and 
sympathy, where the poor would be supported by the rich 
and widows and orphans encouraged to look for protection 
to their natural supporters No such results were looked 
for in Bombay but it was hoped that the settlements 
would confer real and lasting benefits on the people, and at 
the same time augment the resources of the State 

The North West Provinces village system was quite 
unsuited to the Deccan and there were no proprietors to 
deal with Whether the maps of the Khusreh survey in 
use there were accurate was not known but ascertuning 
the whole area by a scientific survey with village boun 
daries laid down for geographical purposes provided no 
check against wrong measurements of fields Such a 
survey in Bombay would if considered necessary have to 
be made by a separate agency The classification of soils 
in use in the North West Provinces was much too general 
and cursory to be applicable to a field assessment Accorci- 
ing to It only three classes of soil were to be distinguished 
and great importance was attached to the circumstance t)f 
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the land being irrigable or not as vi ell as to the description 
of crop grown in it Evidence of wrong entries tilrough 
bribery of Amins was given in the correspondence quoted 
by the Board itself and it was acknowledged m Mr Muirs* 
report that the classification of soils had little to do with 
the grounds of assessment which was based on a general 
classification ot villages The system of settling by villages 
led to collusion between proprietors and the Amins to 
conceal the area of cultivation and to wrong entries of the 
quality of land such as dry crop for garden The Khusreh 
sur\ ey was declared by some to be most \ aluable and by 
others to be perfectly useless As to the Record of 
Rights (a document in which the ownership of land the 
peculiarities of tenure rent payable &c were entered in 
great detail) however accurate it might be at the time of 
Its compilation what provision was made for the thousands 
of changes that must constantly take place ^ The appor 
tionment of paj ments being Icfi. to the ryots the boundaries 
of the survey would be disregarded and this would 
probably lead in the end to a more minute interference 
with individual rights through the agency of the civil 
courts The assumption by Mr Colvin of the North 
West Provinces that the Bombay assessment was based on 
estimates of produce was entirel) unwarranted Each 
measurer had a field book with ever) page m it numbered 
and signed in which no erasures were permitted but 
merelj lines drawn through any mistaken entry that might be 
made so as to show the original and the correction together 
Each day the names of village ofifiders and others present 
were entered m this with a view to fix the responsibility 
for all entries made The measurer began his first number 
near the village entrance The number of the field in the 
village accounts with every particular as to occupancy, 
tenure &c, was recorded, and a rough sketch of the field 
drawn He then chained round the boundary and measured 
the number with a chain and cross staff by dividing it into 
thangles This done, he passed on to the next number. 
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in, whom there was muclf more tlian outward seeming On 
Monday evening Mr Trotter drove me m his buggy into 
the town ^We did not penetr&te very far It is thoroughly 
Indian with nothing beyond the first street to raise or 
gratify curiosity There is somevi hat more of an appearance 
of permanency m these up country towns than we are^accus 
tomed to in Calcutta but for disorder, wretchedness, and 
dirt, they are pretty much the same 

‘ A large party civil and military dined at the Residency 
The station seems particularly fortunate in the appomtmefit 
of Its civilians Our stock of pleasant intercourse and 
profitable information was much diminished by the absence 
of Mr G Bayley who was kept to his room by indis 
position I have met with no one in India better informed 
or more alive to the great questions which now engage 
public attention Tuesday morning was given to the 
hospital or as it might be called, the sanatorium , it is so 
extremely well situated so airy and well built Here again 
the remarkable healthiness of the season was proved by the 
small number of men in hospital—about sixty out of a corps 
of eight hundred The convalescents were about twenty- 
six I was sorry to find but four Bibles in the hospital 
and a scanty supply of Prayer Books It appears, however 
that the men may bring each his own Bible but this is not 
often done That most useful order of the Duke of Yorks 
IS of the greatest advantage m so far as it is acted upon 
The regiment has received and distributed about three 
hundred Bibles It is surely satisfactory that we are 
prepared to speak of this as a scanty supply, and to take 
other measures to remove the deficiency 

‘ From the hospital we went to the school, where we 
had a long diligent «.nd careful examination It was 
pleasing and encouraging Colonel Faith stated a difficulty 
which at the present moment seems very embarrassing 
They have nothing whatever to offer the boys in the way* 
of permaneflt employment They are not under the present 
regulatioqg, each regiment having its full strength, allowed 
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to enlist and here at a remote stition m India what can be 
done for them It is a difficulty out of which I do not see 
my way Bift let us wait The reajedy will goon appear 
for the difficulty is not caused by vice or crime* or wrong 
These, and these only are difficulties irremediable 

* ,From the school to the library, rycely kept and in full 
activity It does Mr Ewings superintendence great credit 
About fifty of the men pay a small subscription and this 
serves to procure an occasional supply of new books After 
Breakfast the morning was given to returning my visits and 
an inspection of the company s opium warehouse This is 
the station for receiving all that is produced m the Upper 
Provinces Patna is the centre for the opium of Bengal 
It is as IS well known, a monopoly entirely in the handg of 
the Company The process is this Opium is allowed tojje 
cultivated in certain districts and when produced- the 
cultivator is bound to sell his whole stock to the company’s 
agents at a price named The inspirited juice of the poppy-*— 
for that IS its state when purchased—is transmitted m large 
jars to Ghazepore or Patna, where it is kept while it passes 
through a process, altogether natural in its normal state, and 
may be described as a sort of fermentation during which it 
becomes much changed both in colour and consistency, it 
is as the last step of the process packed in the broad dry 
leaf of the poppy and placed in earthen pots, in which state 
It goes to Calcutta and is exported to China, where, as is well 
known it is altogether contraband Those who engage in 
this trade are liable to the punishment of death, and the 
article is burned forthwith Such is the opium trade 

‘ It IS clear to my mind that the soldiers in their several 
stations claim much of my attention, and must have it 
Among them most the visible benefits of the •mission will 
be found I must be careful, therefore, to lose no oppor 
^tunity of gaming so much of their confidence and esteem as 
may induce them to give attention to my reccnniimndations, 
and to adopt the measures I desire to see acted upon 
“We left Ghazepore Wednesday, July aSthi Our up- 
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ward jpassage was full of difficulties and delays What 
wind we had was for the most part unfavourable, but the 
nver winds, considerably and fittle Could have been accom 
pllshed by the sails under any circumstances We were 
reduced, therefore to depend mainly on the tacking rope, 
and as the nver waa now full and running down with great 
violence, tacking was a laborious and slow operation I ts 
slowness was increased by an embarrassing hindrance which 
we found in this part of the nver unusually frequetrt 
Large fleets of upward bound country boats are moored 
along the shore waiting for a fair wind To pass these by 
tacking would not be an easy business even to a set of 
Thames bargemen^ but when it is to be managed by the 
dqpdees of the Ganges it becomes a most momentous affair 
^igdeed. The rope has to be conveyed from hand to hand 
round and over the boats A range of twenty boats would 
take us an hour to pass, and it may serve to give you some 
idea of the extent of the traffic when I state that we 
encounter five or six such squadrons every day I was 
fairly left behind by our fleet, and two out of the three 
evenings was all alone 

‘ On Thursday night we were still so far short of our 
hoped f(Jr point, that, in order to be something like certain 
of reaching Benares by Saturday night, the Archdeacon pro 
posed despatching a messenger to the d4k master to request 
that bearers might be sent down by the nver side to meet 
us Bishop Heber met with a like embarrassment We 
had come to near the village of Seedpoor and, to make all 
secure, another messenger was sent to desire the jemautdar 
of fhe village to bring together as many bearers as he could 
furnish He promised to have twenty ready by daybreak 
on Saturday whom, as *soon as they mustered, we took on 
board our boats with a view of getting on by water as far as 
we ccKild, before we betook ourselves to our palanquins— -a. < 
cont^ance by no means desirable during the heat of the 
day 

A toilsome pull the dandees had of it We were«t 
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least an hour forcing a way agkmst an eddying stream 
aT^reast of the ghdt and the town The delay was 
veitatious and tiresome but gave us an opportunity of 
witnessing the extraordinary tricks and way o<^ life of a 
troop of monkeys who had established themselves in a large 
banyan tree which overhung the ghat with its monkey 
inhabitants The gh^it overshadowed a mosque or small 
nemple, two or three grotesque looking Fakirs on the 
river s brink and half a dozen surly Brahmins made up a 
complete picture of the folly ignorance and debasing 
corruption of the Hindoo superstition The large baboon 
plaj s a very considerable part in their mythology as under 
the name of these monsters one of their principal deities 
made choice of this as the form in which he would appear 
and there is in consequence an imputed sacredness attachiii" 
to the w hole race or species One of these bulky caricatures 
of humanity seems to hold possession as the guaidnn 
genius of this spot and as the dandees climbed the rugged 
bank he seemed inclined to dispute the passage and to act 
the Leonidas of this Thermopylm of monkeydom After 
a little murmuring and chatting however he made good 
his retreat to one of the upper boughs of the tree where 
he sat amid a cortege of some scores of every size and 
shape clambering jumping grinning quarrelling and 
screaming in the wildest fashion One monkey, dangling 
her cub in her fore paws and squatting on a bough was 
such a caricature of maternal attention as it was impossible 
to see without laughing 

‘We at length went our way against the stream and 
had proceeded slowly in spite of the current unremitting in 
violence, for about two miles when the tacking rope broke 
snddenlj, and the pinnace was whirled away down the rapid 
stream, threatening destruction to the baggage boat and 
•other country craft, which were close on shore ahead of us 
* The dandees quickly manned the boat and grasped the end 
of a second rope, and we saw some sepoys a little further 
dow n We summoned them with no small shouting The 
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men leaped on shore with the usual Hindoo alacrity, and 
seizing anything they could brought us up with a jerk 
which broke the rope short asunder and left us running 
down the stream with no one on board but three or four 
clashees and my own sehants It looked very formidable 
at first and we had run down at least a mile before our 
serang began to recoaer from his bewilderment We then 
however, got a sail ready, and looked out anxiously for an 
opportunity to make good use of it A fishing boat was 
at no great distance and we called to the people who were 
in it but the call was vain so long as it went no further than 
shouting but when the bakshee'sh was pronounced the 
w hole matter was soon accomplished The fishermen came 
alongside took the end of the rope ashore and tied it to a 
•trbe with as much alertness as could be desired We 
were now made wise by past experience and avoided a 
sudden jerk in bringing the \ essel up by letting the shorter 
rope out slowly Thus at last we were brought to exactly 
at the monkey ghit which had cost us so much labour to 
pass three hours before There was nothing for it now but 
the palanquins A pretty long interval succeeded which 
w as necessary to collect the rest of the people and to put the 
Ijearers in order About three o clock I managed to start 
the thermometer being then at 9 ^° in my pinnace The heat 
how ever, proved much less intense when we were in motion 
About half an hours march brought us to the Goomtj 
which was easily passed in a commodious feiry boat A 
mile further, I found the Archdeacon had halted, and was in 
icadiness to accompany me in his palanquin Leaving the 
rest of our party with the boats we pressed forward, as the 
day was nov declining ^nd with one change of bearers we 
reached Sccrole about nine o clock, and were safely housed, 
or rather bungalowed with the chaplain, Mr Hammond 
We attended service at their usual hour six oclock on* 
Sunday morning 

I remained the whole week at Secrole, making three 
separate visits to the city of Benares on Wednesday*to 
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assist at an examination in the English schools , on*Thurs 
day, with Mr Morrison the judge (with Captein Thoresby 
also who IS the superintendent of the Government schools), 
to visit the Hindoo temples and Jye Singh’s observatory'J 
and on Friday to see the Sanscrit college and the English 
schoof recently established in connecticfti with it It would 
be impossible to give a detailed account of these visits 
without appearing to borrow or rather to transcribe the 
corresponding portion of Bishop Hebers narrative As 
he left It in 1824 so I found it in 1830 Some of the 
individuals whose names he mentions renewed to me the 
kindness they had shown to him, and for the rest, though 
the names were changed the parts sustained by them were 
exactly the same F ven the man with the red beard \^as 

there and the Rajah Calisunker Gossant ‘still haltirg* 
between two opinions more than a Hindoo in knowledge 
and less than a Christian in practice Perhaps in one point 
my narrative would differ from those of my predecessors , 
it would record more strongly the feelings of disgust which 
the scenes described in a visit to Benares are fitted to 
excite The vile and debasing character of Hindoo super 
stition cannot be fully understood by any one who has not 
been present in their temples And, be it remembered, thg 
ntes we are permitted to look upon are those which are 
deemed least unseemly or disgraceful There are things 
done m secret which even the Brahmins are ashamed of 
What we saw and heard, however, was enough to produce 
a feeling of horror and disgust so strong, that I think 
nothing short of a most powerful sense of duty wilL-ever 
take me again into the interior of a Hindoo temple My 
visit to Benares has given occasion to a feeling of de¬ 
spondency such as I have not before experienced since I 
have been in India Monstrous as the evils appear to be, 
«dnd are in other places, I have always been able to discern 
something of good springing up side by side with them, 
but there is not the same at Benares, all the agency 
therein operates for ill The loi^ established Engl^h 
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school has yielded no fruft its influence seems blighted by 
thp corruptiofi of the moral atmosphere in which it has 
been jilant^ Th^ attempt to commence an English 
cj^ass with the Sanscrit school is yet too recent to be judged 
of Captain Thoresby is an understanding prudent man 
and will be sure to Jturn his opportunities to account, but 
his assistants are Bengalees, half fledged students of the 
Hindoo college who from their promise of proficiency as 
learners, have hastily been converted into teachers They 
may perhaps aid in imparting what little they know but 
nothing like intellectual or moral discipline can be hoped 
for from such an attempt as this in its present form The 
whole contemplation is most fearful We are not, like the 
prgphet of old, casting our eyes over a ‘valley of dry 
bgnes,' and inquiring how they can be made animate with 
life l>ut we must look at evil under an aspect of the most 
violent deformity all monstrous all prodigious things are 
matters of every day occurrence Our only answer, how 
ever will be supplied us by the prophet—‘ Lord Thou 
knowest, ‘ Thy counsels shall stand, and Thou wilt do all 
Thy pleasure and when Thou givest the word, the idol 
altars shall be thrown down and all their vile corruptions 
taken away The school referred to as under Captain 
Thoresby s superintendence is kept in a detached budding, 
and not far from the Sanscrit college in the very last street 
of Benares The scholars at present are only twenty six m 
number but they are for the most part the sons of persons 
of consequence—rajahs and wealthy Gossams This is 
an important feature m the undertaking On the morning 
of Thursday I had a visit from the Chaplain of Allahabad 
(Mr Crawford), a most zealous and useful minister He 
has given ftiuch attenthsn to the native languages, and has 
attained a very unusual proficiency in Oordoo This 
progress has been much aided, and the sphere of his useful 
ness enlarged, by the assiduity of a fellow labourer, an indi * 
vidua^ whose history involves circumstances, some of which 


are ©f more ^than ordinary interest His name is Epasuf 
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Pachas and he is the son of that Abu Thaleb who yisited 
England about thirty five years ago whose travels were 
generally read with much interest After his iretumj Abu 
Thaleb obtained some small Go\ ernment appointment I 
am not aware that he ever made awiy distinct profession of 
Christ anity Epasuf was certainly trained as a Mahom 
medan He must by some means have been brought up m 
the fear and admonition of the Lord, and these means 
ha\e been largely blessed to him He is now by profession 
openly and declaredly a Christian and his walk and con 
versation adorn his profession His services are most 
important, there is not a Mussulman in the whole district 
who ventures to put a slight upon him, so high does his 
reputation stand as a man of learning and his whole 
demeanour IS m consistency iMth his high character W*e 
had a long and very interesting discussion and he left in 
my hands two works one a history of his own life the 
Other a statement of the evidences of the Divine character 
of our Lord framed to meet the prejudices of the Mussul 
man It is my intention if these books or either of them 
shall be found on careful examination likely to be useful 
to have them put to the press without delay Mr Craw 
ford s example is very encouraging as to the desirableness 
of combining missionary exertion with the stated duties of 
a chaplain No one is more exact in the fulfilment of all 
that belongs to his charge His visit was peculiarly accept 
able Consistently with my present arrangements my 
journey could not at this time be extended to Allahabad, 
but if I am spared to accomplish what is in my mind it 
w ill be included in the next vear s progress and this will 
make a sort of connecting link between the two 

Sahuday August ^th —One hour before sunrise we 
were in our palanquins on the road to Chunar Our party 
had been re united at the beginning of the week, the boats 
having Avith much difficulty reached Secrole on Monday 
Our d^k party consisted of five palanquins and the needful 
coniplement of bearers bungy wallas and jpiussaulchtes 
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made up a most numerous assemblage—a perfect mob of 
half naked black men The appearance of such a group m 
England ‘ would fright the isle from its prosperity The 
read was In a horrible condition, and after much wading 
and scrambling about we reached the ri\er side opposite 
the fort at Chunai* (having passed through the • large 
cavalry station at Suttonpoor) about eight oclock The 
boats were wretched and we were ranged side by side in 
our palanquins without the possibility of moving A fuH 
hour was spent on the passage but it was at last effected 
I found the Commander s (Colonel Arnold) carriage wait 
mg for me at the ghdt Colonel Arnold himself uas 
absent having been ordered by his medical friend to tr}'^ a 
favourite remedy here—a voyage on the river In his 
absence the officer commanding the Artillery kindly invited 
me to his house, and in Captain and Mrs D Oyley I found 
most attentive and obliging hosts Chunar presents man> 
arcumstances of interest It was the scene of Mr Come s 
labours as a chaplain and has always been an object of his 
peculiar care It has long been a missionary station 
(Church of England) and the name of Mr Bowley ts 
familiar with all who take an interest in the religious con 
ceriis of* India Mr Bowley is now laid aside from public 
labours by an almost complete failure of strength but his 
influence among the natives is considerable and he is 


materially assisted by a native convert who embraced 
Christianity under the influence of Mr Bowley s very en 
lightened ministry A young man lately sent out by the 
Society as an ordained missionar> exercised his ministry 
for a short time at Chunai, but w as cut off by fevei in the 
very outset of his labour It was very delightful to hear 
the testimony borne to his excellence by Captain and Mrs 
D Oyley, and indeed b^ every one who spoke of him 
The*church described by Bishop Heber I found in excellent 
condition but since Mrs Triend s death the serv ice \\ oulef 
have been discontinued altogether but for the occasional 
visUs of thCj chaplain from Benares How deeply this is « 
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to be lamented will be made apparent when I state that the 
congregation at morning service was not more than two 
hundred I had twenty cahdidates fpr confiripation In 
the forenoon I examined the station school This4s in som^ 
respects a novel and promises to be a very useful, plan 
Instead of requiring the pensioners to^send their children 
down to the orphan school m Calcutta an allowance is 
made to them of three rupees a month till they are forward, 
aijd they are required to attend a daily school the master of 
which receives his appointment from Government, with an 
allowance of twelve rupees a month In these stations, 
when the officer m charge takes an interest m such matters, 
this is a sufficient opportunity to secure a very good school 
At Chunar, the Fort Adjutant Mr Stewart, has the whcje 
school in excellent order and I had much pleasure i^;^ 
witnessing the behaviour and appearance of the children 
They answered very well and distinctly, especially in a 
general examination in Scripture Captain D Oyley had 
taken me to visit and inspect the fort on Saturday evening 
I can add nothing to Bishop Hebers description of it, 
except to correct a statement in respect to which he seems 
to have been misinformed The spot within the fort which 
Colonel Robertson called the most holy place in India is 
not as he supposed considered sacred to the ‘ Supreme 
Deity but to a tutelar divinity (an old Fakir) who lived 
and died on the spot, and is believed now to visit it some 
hours every day This and an inaccurate statement 
respecting the gholak at Patna, the door of which does 
not open inwards, as he was told,* are the only inaccuracies 
I have observed or heard of in the Bishop’s journal The 
Archdeacon preached to a considerable congregation on 
Sunday evening, it was deeply interesting to witness this, 
which we must reasonably look to as the close of this 
faithful minister s personal labour at Chunar There was a 
frain of thoughts and feelings that came along with it over 
his own mind which he was constrained to admit was nearly 

Bishop Heber, vol i chap xl 
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overwlielming All that he had himself seen and known 
all that in twenty five eventful years a mind like his could 
anticipate of possible good for India must at*that moment 
have been present before him 

Monday was a day qf rest and letter writing I n the 
evening we visited* a very extraordinary assemblage of 
Mahommedan tombs It is difficult to ascertain who thfese 
men have been in their day, but unquestionably the grandeur 
of them is figured in Daniel The views of all the separate 
structures are in accordance with it It is called simply the 
Durgate—which means I believe, sepulchre I heard at 
dinner this evening from Captain Jenkins, the Fort Ad 
jutant several anecdotes of Trimbuk Jee, the State prisonei 
whom Bishop Heber mentions, and whose atrocities hold so 
very prominent a place in Sir John Malcolms narrative It 
appears that he maintained to the last the same habits of 
mind and way of life his time and thoughts were divided 
between saving money and pining out his captivity He 
always said that he should be released in the twelfth year 
of his imprisonment and in the October of that year he did 
actually die Great pains were taken to ascertain the cir 
cumstances of his death, and to record them and before the 
body was buried it was identified by persons of credit who 
had known him when alive All these precautions are 
highly necessary when We have to do with a people so 
fraudulent, so suspicious as the Hindoos There are three 
State prisoners in the fort at Chunar now There is nothing 
remarkable about them They had been guilty of violence 
to the persons of magistrates Those who know India 
well are of opinion that judicial functionaries should never 
stir abroad without an escort of some kind ‘A single 
Janna is sufficient ’ * 

“ Wednesday^ 10th —We had been waiting with much 
anxiety for an east wind to take the pinnaces forward to 
Mirizapore, but we waited in vain, the breeze was rising 
from the westward We had conceived the idea of going 
on 1^ d 4 k, hut the accounts we had of the swollen state 
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of the ‘Nullahs, and of their frequency on the route to 
Mirzapore, deterred us from the attempt The Archdeacon 
and Mrs Corrie moreover were both far frcfm well, and 
desirous for many reasons to return to Benares It 
determined, therefore, that our party should separate, the 
budge-rows only going forward and it*was a prudent plan 
I went on board Mr Spiers s light budge row but though 
the crew was strong and active, and laboured without m 
termiasion it was late in the afternoon when we reached 
Budooly Ghat which we were told is five coss from 
Mirzapore by land, and treble that distance by water A 
note despatched to Mr McNabb apprised him of our 
position and soon after dark a supply of bearers arrived, 
and we were started by torchlight There was a gr^at 
deal of wind and ram, the road was broken and slipper^ 
with waters out m many places, and it was not easy to 
keep the mussauls burning We were several times in 
utter darkness We were not long upon the road but 
quite long enough to be able to form an estimate of some 
of the annoyances and dangers of a ddk journey during 
the rams We reached Mirzapore about ten o clock and 
the pleasure of renewed intercourse with Christian friends 
seemed to recompense us for what we had endured on the 
way I will not record day by day the occurrences during 
my stay at Mirzapore, they were not, m truth eventful 
enough to furnish materials for a mere record but the im 
pressions produced by it are so deep that they must, I am 
well satisfied to believe, prove lasting Mr and Mrs 
McNabb after much experience of all kinds, afflictive and 
JO) ous, personal and social derived from what they have felt 
themselves and what they have witnessed are enabled now 
to concentrate all their thoughts, desires and efforts to a 
single object, they do all things to the glory of God, and 
every part of their life and conversation is stamped with 
those characteristics which testify ‘whose they are, and 
whom they seive After long experimental acquaintance 
c witlj the native character and many an ineffectual effort 
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to improve it they havfe at lerfgth been brought to rest 
satisfied with what may seem at first a narrow field of 
labour, and set themselves to do good to those of their 
own household The work was entered upon systematically 
only about six months ago It was begun m faith and 
prayer and has been maintained by faith and daily suppli 
cation, and now there is not one who keeps aloof Vhere 
are, of course many gradations of attention and prayers 
but there is not one who is not doing something A very 
useful moonshee is retained in constant service who is in 
belief though not m profession a Christian At four 
o clock each day he holds a reading which is attended by 
all the servants who happen to be at leisure The rest 
learn from their fellows or snatch a few moments from the 
moonshee in the course of the day The summing up of 
Mri McNabbs stated duties may stand thus first a 
boarding school in the centre of the town of Mirzapore 
diligently attended upon, the scholars but few and the 
room intolerably hot confined and inconvenient second 
a Hindoo school where the scholars are very numerous 
and she has been most zealous in introducing and is inde 
fatigable in maintaining order and propriety of conduct m 
both these schools Every Saturday she has a class of 
eight (Mussulman) They were reading the Book of 
Genesis, and making inquiries and bringing forward their 
difficulties for explanation I had much pleasure in attend 
ing a sitting of this little party It was a beautiful sight 
those bearded Mussulmen seeking instruction in the 
Christian Scriptures from the lips of a woman Sunday 
afternoon furnished a scene yet more gratifying All the 
servants and dependents of the family (above thirty in 
number) assembled at two o’clock, when the moonshee 
read aloud a chapter and Mrs McNabb examined them as 
to their acquaintance with its meaning She succeeded m 
putting a question to every one, and though some, of course* 
were more r6ady than others with an answer, none were 
wholly uninformed. One old man, who could not read, 
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and^ as wa? supposed, could hear but very imperfectly, was 
an object of much solicitude with her, and when the people 
were^ent awfty he lingered for a few moments, and came 
up to assure her that he had understood a great deal, and 
though he could not hear so well as younger people, hp^ 

^|f 

hoped, by giving close attention, to Igarn as much as the 
/est Mr McNabb was present during the whole service, 
and gave much valuable and judicious advice and assis 
tance And so on Monday, after breakfast, I left Mirzapore, 
interested and impressed in no common degree by all I bad 
been engaged m The exertions made by Mr and Mrs 
McNabb have been aided and encouraged throughout by 
the cordial co operation of their friends and neighbours, 
Mr and Mrs Taylor, who go hand in hand with them in 
all things Mrs Taylor has begun a Sunday class in the 
afternoon, and she assembled about thirty in her own house 
besides those who were with us The whole of this visit 
proved indeed in very truth ‘a time of refreshing,’ and 
when I was coming away 1 was much comforted by calling 
to mind a saying of ray dear Louisa [Mrs Turner] ‘ I 
love Christian friendships, they are made for eternity 
‘ My voyage down the river must be told concisely 
We reached Chunar Monday evening, Benares seon after 
breakfast on Tuesday In the evening I went up to 
Secrole to meet a large station party at Mrs Hammond s 

“ Wednesday morning was fixed for the confirmation, 
the candidates were but fourteen This is the only occasion 
upon which their number has fallen short. Immediately 
after the service we dropped down the river so rapidly 
as to reach Ghazepore on Thursday to breakfast. 

‘ On Friday the new church was opened and conse- 
trated, a distinction I shall frequently have bccasion to 
observe After the service, and breakfast at the Residency, 

I went on board, and reached Captain Gwatkin's house, on 
**Hte hanks of the river opposite Buxar, in good time for 
dinner. Early next morning I visited the company s stitdf 
of which Captain Gwatkin ts superintendent. It i$ a 
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vajluable estaMishment, Inuch costljr we afe told by 
the frij^iste But it does its work All the compatnjr^ 
cavalry ace^mounted^from it *and there is hn annual said" 
of the beet holrses to an immense amount, In the after 
noon crossed the river to dine with Sir G Ma^tinddl, 
commander of the ^rt Our service on Sunday w^s in a 
building erected for public worship partly by the Church 
Missionary Society and partly by private contribution 
The stated service is in Hmdostanee and is conducted 
by a converted Brahmin—a catechist of Mrs Bayley s, and 
a very fine youth The congregation is composed chiefly 
of the widows of deceased pensioners one of whom, having 
received three hundred rupees on account of her husband s 
prjze money, gave one hundred towards the cost of the 
church I have seldom seen more exemplary attention 
amongst the number I was glad to meet Bishop Hebers 
friend, Mrs Simpson Corrien Musseer is dead There 
were ten candidates for confirmation Those who under 
stood only Hmdostanee were examined carefully by the 
Archdeacon, who gave a very pleasing report of proficiency 
and state of mind The Archdeacon also assisted in the 
service as interpreter The confirmation was on Monday 
On Sunday morning at six o clock, we mustered about one 
hundred in the little church besides children At the 
Hmdostanee service in the afternoon the number was 
sixty We left Buxar about ten o clock on Monday, and 
the next evening, Tuesday, w e were at Dmapore and came 
to at the church gh 4 t before breakfast Very consider 
able progress had been made m the church since my former 
visit, but It was not in a state to be opened for public 
worship Our confirmation, therefore, was held in the 
achoolroonl, and a most interesting testimony did it afibrdi 
to the value of Mr Ruspines labours There were 
seventy^three candidates, and I had the comfort of knowing 
that-dthgent and patient attemion had been given to every 
tttdtvidual afncmgst them The confirmation was on Tuesday 
motmag. I had visited farm, and « 
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the little public grananes, oy far most European estab* 
lishment to be seen in India After the conhrmation on 
Friday I went forward to Bankipore It blew very hard 
as we left our mooring, and by something more than our 
awkwardness, the dandees contrived to capsize the 
fling^j, which went down like a ston^ All of them con 
trlvbd*to scramble into the pinnace exiept two who were 
hufried away by the stream Our only remaining boat, 
the Bholiah, was at a considerable distance but within hail 
The men pulled away stoutly and as the round, black heads 
df the swimmers could be discovered at a great distance, 
they easily saw their men, and succeeded in picking them 
both up though much exhausted by the struggle We 
reached Bankipore about two o clock 

Sunday 2%th —At Bankipore I was most kindly and 
hospitably received as a guest by Sir Charles and lady 
D Oyley They had sent me an invitation as I went up 
My desire to avail myself of it had been much increased 
by knowing they were the intimate and much valued friends 
of those whom I had so lately left at Mirzapore My visit 
proved, in all respects, gratifying, and many things occurred 
m the course of it to make me glad that my arrangements 
were such as to allow of my staying for three days I 
should be surprised and sorry if the memory of this short 
visit were soon to pass away In addition to those matters 
of graver moment, there was much pleasure to be enjoyed 
from looking over Sir Charles s collection of drawings His 
portfolios form a full and complete illustration of the scenery 
and much of the natural history of this portion of India 
As an artist, I consider he is without a rival in this country, 
and he has lately turned his attention, with great success, 
to lithography I have rarely seen specimens»of that art 
more to be admired than those he has executed at a press 
JO his own bouse An active and most valuable ally" in 
*these pursuits is Mr Smith, of Arrah, whose skill m Indian 
ornithology renders him very effective. Lady D^Oyhsy 
takes a lively interest m these matters, and is heysself 
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Saxm^h^f^ji^mSir i^rles to 

opi^ §?niiiih Patna etialnct), 

'ii<e 8«w mofie <xtenihvi6^ tha^ at Chazepore. There 
if a va/j mte^lgent and active a^t^ant 
<siptaio» ii<rho 4 s^rnmg the whole power of an aeute^miod 
npon the std^ect, ahd endeavounng to dionmah the boat o| 
prodti^taon, wnh the hope of keeping possessum of )i»» 
Punainarketf but l«ani persuaded no<warehoft«3er<^1atiou 
will correct the vices of the present system There are 
several conspiderable public buildings at Bankipore, but, 
unhappdy, no church A very earnest representation was 
made to the Governor General when he was here; in 
early part of the year, and he attended to it favourafcijn 
but nothing has yet been accomplished The very amiable 
and respected ehaplam, Mr Hevens, ntade me acquainted 
with all that had taken place respecting it, and 1 am not 
without hopes that something may yet be done. We 
assembled at sue o clock, congregation about Efty 

“ The heat of yesterday and this day, Saturday and 
Si}nday> was most overcoming I have rarely felt it so 
ijl$|)pressive , it was well to be under the cover of a well built 
Itouse rather than a boat Our evening service was 
attended by the family only, but it was peculiarly ntferestmg. 
On Monday evening, at six, 1 consecrated a mcely^ndosed 
bfurial ground. Bishop Heber mentions the {nactice which 
prevailed here of making the garden a pla^e of mtenueut' 
^ has b^n so general that there is scarcely one house with 
sopie. such memonal There is a durgah of this kind 
t^6ir CSiarles d^’Oyley s compound, close to dm hall i|bor 
;ons>diuch^vfoited, fpr the devout Mahonunedan ^ Ibves 
ofy men atrhen he is at his protestatums 
'' ■* o livefl to pray standing at the isomers of tlm 

^ pf^PVe made «k>ng prayqrsi.' ww^ but* 

mui a|9i^i^ esq^ 
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party had b^en agre^bly enlarged Mrs i Wilson having 
earned on her labours with aM^her accustomed zeal atid spirit 
was now returning and joined our fleet in her budgerow 
Mr Wilkinson, whose valuable labours at Garrackpore in 
the service of the Church Missionary Society are so well 
known had come down in a country boat on his way 
to Calcutta where he hopes to meet Mr Wilson, returning 
from England He had lately been suffering from an 
attack of fever so violent that for many days his life was 
despaired of, the voyage on the river will, it is hoped, 
prove beneficial to him But the most important and 
interesting addition is Miss Bird, who has consented to 
spend some time in Calcutta with the Archdeacon and Mrs 
Come under one condition—that the door shall not be shut 
on her missionary exertions At this moment if her health 
is granted to her a wider sphere of usefulness seems open be 
fore her In the meantime we have the pleasure of her society 
and conversation, warm with zeal for the best things, full of 
talent and useful information, she maintains an important 
post in our little circle I trust we shall improve this 
opportunity, it rarely happens that so many individuals, all 
actively engaged m missionary labours will be assembled 
with one accord in one place, and each keepipg strictly 
to the appointed path of duty When I came on board on 
Monday, word was brought that one of the dandees was 
exceedingly ill Dr Spiers had visited and prescribed for 
him, and everything was done to make him comfortable— 
according to a dandee s notion of comfort But in less than 
an hour he appeared so much v^orse that I sent in all haste 
for the doctor but before he could arrive the poof man had 
breathed his last He had it appeared, been suffering from 
some internal complaint with violent cough, /rom the time 
we left Calcutta I gave orders that they should stop when 
ever they thought fit and arrange the ceremonies of the 
interment in their own manner The place they fixed on 
was a Mahommedan burial ground on the nver side, below 
Futwah The body was taken ashore on a cano^, andiJhe 
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vrholtt ceremony took ujA nearly two hours but I believe a 
large jtert of this delay was caused by waiting for a piece of 
new cloth ft*om the town, to tbe used in wrapping up the 
body—a cuStom they are very careful to observe The 
(fendees were decent in their demeanour throughout but 
{here no expression Of sorrow My own servants both 
Mahommedan and Hindoo were altogether careless 

* Wednesday^ September \st —We managed coming down 
the river to have complete control over our arrangements 
as to time We were able therefore so to contrive as to 
reach Monghir early in the morning and to leave it in 
the afternoon of this day We employed the first hours of 
the morning m filling the water jars Here a striking illus 
tration was afifordeef us of the abundance of hands and the 
scarcity of occupation in this country My servants had 
tdld some of the coolies at Monghir that they might come 
if they liked to the well—^at least four miles off—and they 
could get a job In consequence we found at least thirty 
of them ready at daylight and the whole business was 
accomplished in one turn and when they received some 
thing less than three rupees for their labours their gratitude 
was unbounded The Brahmins who attend the hot spring 
were very importunate for an offering and their head (a 
most wicked looking old man) walked into the river as our 
boat was pushed off announcing himself as the hot water 
parchee an appellation which he seemed to have peculnr 
complacency in proclaiming 

‘ We reached Boglipore early on Friday morning Sep 
tember 3rd The station is still without a chaplain, Mr 
Pritchard not having returned from the hills There weie 
again several baptisms and the Archdeacon who discharges 
all the duties of a chaplain with as much alacrity as though 
It were really his office appointed an hour to receiv c the 
candidates for confirmation One chief object here was the 
school, which for many yeais has been maintained by th^ 
Government for the peoples children who leside on the 
hill It is still under the charge of Government an I 
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Ciptain Graham who gives much attention to it The 
allowances have latel> been dimniished and there is an 
aoprehension that it is intended to abolish the school alto 
gether and to disband the corps of hill rangers It would 
be a subject of much regret if this were done This corps 
i3 th^ onl> direct agent in operation to impart to those pool 
mountaineers the knowledge of any way of life superior to 
their own It has been altogether successful in the attain 
ment of its primary object which was to reclaim them from 
their predatory habits, and to put an end to their fierce con 
llicls with one another For fift) jears they have been 
1 ept from violence but it is to be lamented that little has 
been attempted and nothing accoi iplished towards their 
ci\ ilization If they w ere not sepoj s they w ould certainl) 
become robbers, and five times the expense would then be 
incurred in endea\ ouring to restrain them as there must be 
a cordon all round the hill country The school must be 
looked upon now as a tender to the legiment (the second 
haunt of Junglcberry) and as such I am willing to leave it 
but I shall not be satisfied unless I succeed in establishing 
something in addition to it by which we may attempt at 
least and I trust in a certain measure accomplish all which 
the school should have effected The Society had placed 
here one of its most promising missionaries to work among 
these people and ne\ er did any one enter on the field of mis 
sionary labour more zealously than Mr Christian but he was 
cut off bj jungle fever in the second jear of his work and 
It is a painful aggravation of his loss to know that his visit to 
the hills was made in opposition to the current advice of all 
the residents at the station Captain Graham who cherished 
a most affectionate respect for his memorj, admitted that 
this was the fact He himself made earnest representations 
to induce Mr Christian to put off his excursion for a few 
w eeks but he thought the people were expecting him, and 
he had made a sort of promise which he held himself bound 
to keep and the result was as we know too well, his own 
immediate death, followed by that of his wife and several of 
hfs servants 
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Nov *s by the opening effected through the mstru 
mentality of this faithful labourer that I trust good will 
e\entually reach the Puharrees I shall hope to get the 
Society sorfte time to establish an English Christian Chur J 
and though established at Boglipore that it may be 
managed in such a way that it could migrate bodily to the 
hills for those two months in the year when it is safe for 
Europeans to MSit them — February and Maich The 
whole design is full of interest What a subject for prayer 
to Him fiom whom all good counsels do proceed ’ Oh ' 
that I may be enabled to see distinctly and pursue steadih 
the right means attaining this most momentous object' The 
number of the Puharrees is estimated at looooo Bishop 
Haber s account of these people tallies exactly with all the 
jmibrmation I ha\ e received I have nothing to add to it 
but One fact mentioned by Captain Giaham—that there is 
a thud form of judicial swearing besides that mentioned by 
the Bishop The people of one district hold no oath binding 
unless It IS g \en kneeling upon a tigei s skin The mill 
tary cantonments are at a considerable distance from the 
civil service station and are it is to be lamented altogether 
destitute of any place for public worship The list place 
which Colonel Cameron of the Buffs could offer was a 
camel shed To the camel shed therefore it sunrise we 
lepaired and found this fine regiment maiching fiom the 
parade ground Camel sheds are not generally provided w ith 
the convenience of a roof but a larcre manooe tree inswered 
the purpose admirably and neaily i ooo fellow Christians 
were assembled for Divine seivice accoiding to the ritual of 
the Church of England I have long felt the value of the 
ri»-ual as a privilege enjoyed by those who are members of the 
Liturgical Church but never more than during this progress 
Amidst all the \ ariet\ of character and circumstance there 
IS a suitableness in our Church service which commends^ 
Itself always to the judgment and feelings through every 
changing scene In the sumptuous drawing room surrounded 
by t|)e refineijients of civil life or here m the camp witl^ a 
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thousand rough spirits to be soothed and guided, there is 
not a single passage which rtrikes us with a sense of incon 
gruity This morning afforded me a striking illustration of 
the truth of this At ten x> clock the civilians of the station 
assembled in the circuit bungaloAv for the usual morning 
service after which a confirmation was held some candidates 
had passed a very satisfactory examination In the even¬ 
ing famil} worship at Mr Pringle s So ended this busy 
day i forgot to mention that on the afternoon of Saturday 
I had examined with much interest and satisfaction the 
regimental school of the Buffs They have three schools 
one for boys for girls and for adults Nothing could be 
more pleasing one boy, who answered remarkably well in 
Scripture I found was a Roman Catholic A lai^e proper 
tion of the men are of that communion but the regulatidn 
for furnishing the private soldiers with Bibles has had a 
most blessed effect Most of the Roman Catholics apply 
for Bibles, and many attend the school to learn to read 
them 

Thus end these extremely interesting memorials of an 
extremely interesting journey I wish it were in my power 
now to materially supplement them by some account of the 
good Bishop himself Some day it may be my privilege to 
do so Very little, however is known or apparently 
was left on record concerning Dr Turner and from Sep 
tember, 1830 when his journals close to the time of his 
death, there is a much to be regretted gap In a letter from 
him dated H M S Corh Cananore Roads, February 5, 
1831 he declares that his account of his voyage on the 
Ganges will be his last attempt at journalizing Jie appears 
to hav e followed up his visit to the Ganges stations by visits 
to the Presidencies of hladras and Bombay and to have re 
.turned to Calcutta seriously ill The extraordinary seventy 
of the work and the tr> ing nature of the climate were no 
doubt, responsible for his end, as they were responsible for 
the end of his three predecessors, and he died tin July 7, 
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i%i i83ss,« as m the first part qf these papers 11^te, 
firfiowm^ jthe MS of a copyis^ who found the Bishc;^ s 
h^dwrttJtog difficult t© decipher) I cannot close these 
pages ittore fittingly than by quoting the solemn but eloquent 
tribute tft Bisho|> Turners memory contained in in Extra 
ordinary issue of the Government Gazette of Calcutta for 
Thursday, July 7, 1831 'With sentiments of the deepest 
concern, tlie Vice President in Council notifies to the public 
the demise this morning of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta by which awful event Christianity has 
been deprived of a prelate of the highest character whose con 
spicuous virtues amnble disposition and exemplary zeal in 
the discharge of Jus Sacred Duties must cause his loss to be 
motfrned as a general calamity The flag of Fort 

WHham is to behoisted half mast high at Sunrise to-morrow 
morning, and minute guns to the number of 45, corresponding 
with the age of the deceased, will be fired from the Ramparts ' 
So passed away the fourth Bishop of Calcutta the successor 
of Middleton, of Heber, and of James, loved and respected 
by all a gentle, earnest untiring, self sacrificing servant of 
Christ 
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Thomas Pitt,* grandfather of the Earl of Chatham was 

Governor of Madras from the days of William III to those 

of Queen Anne He is chiefly known to Europe by his 

purchase of the celebrated ‘ Pitt diamond which was sold 

years afterwards to the Regent of France for ^150000 

and which will be fully treated by Colonel H Yule in the 

forthcoming volume that he is preparing lor the Hakljiyt 

Society The story of his administration is told in the 

Madras records which were investigated by the present 

writer some thirty years ago It will be found singularly 

interesting from the light it throws on the relations between 

the British settlement and the Moghul authorities, m the 

days when the Moghul was the paramount power in India 

It IS also of historical and biographical value as the same 

indomitable energy and force of will which characterized 

the two great war ministers of England were' equally 

manifested by their ancestor during his administration of 

the settlement in what might be called the pre historic era 

m the fortunes of the late East India Company 

The Madras Presidency at the end of the seventeenth 

century and beginning of the eighteenth, was a mere patch 

of sea beach on the coast of Coromandel five or six miles 

long and perhaps a mile inland It included an English 

factory and fortress known as P ort St George and a large 

native town with villages of weavers and washers in the 

suburbs The town might be called Madras to distinguish 

It from Fort St George but it was commonly called Black 

•town to distinguish it from the little English settlement 

within the Fort which was known as White town At the 
d 

* He was Goventor of Madras from 169S to 1709 
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close of the seventeenth century Madras had grown to be 

a flourii^hmg seaport, and was ruled according to English 

"notions of Ifiw and equity by the Governor and Council, 

■^ho were English merchants in the service of the East 

India Company 

The sovereign of India in those days was the illustrious 
Aurafigzebe the father of the beautiful Lalla Rookh, whose 
mythical story is told by Thomas Moore Aurangzebe was 
known to all the courts of Europe as the Great Moghul 
Before the end of the seventeenth century Aurangzebe was 
m the zenith of his fame and power He had conquered 
the last Mohammedan Sultans of the Deccan who had held 
out against the Mqghul arms and notably the Sultan of 
Golconda and the diamond mines He moved his camp 
aod armies to and fro through the Deccan resolved to con 
quer* all the Hindoo princes of Southern India and to bring 
the whole region from the Himalayas to Comorin under the 
sway of the Koran and the Moghul The little territory of 
Madras was comparatively independent of the Moghul The 
country round about known as the Cam itic, was a province 
of the Moghul Empire and under the rule of a Moghul 
Viceroy or Nawab But Madras itself was under Eng 
lish jurisdiction The Nawab never interfered in its 
internal concerns but was alway s open to a present, -which 
was generally a bribe The English paid a yearly tribute 
or contribution of 1200 pagodas, or about f^oo which was 
supposed to represent one half of the customs and duties 
which were levied by the INIadras Government on the goods 
coming m or going out by land or sea, and was regarded as 
the rightful due of the Moghul as suzerain and lord para¬ 
mount of India 

On Thfirsday, Jul^ 7 1698 the Honourable Thomas 
Pitt landed at Madras and produced his commission as 
Governor of Forts St George and St David and President 
of the Right Honourable Company s affairs on the coast of* 
Coromandel Orissa &c 

Five days afterwards, the Peace of Ryswick between 
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Great Britain and Franee, was proclaimed at the l ort 
Gates and Town Gates, aqd a great dinner was given 
by the new Governor to all the Company s sefvan,^^ <and 
freemen of the settlement 

The Carnatic being a Moghul province, was undeaj the 
government of a Nawab as military cortimander, a Dewan 
as treasurer, and a Bukshi as paymaster The Nawab 
Dawood Khan was much occupied in carrying on inter 
mittcnt wars with the Mahrattas of the south but he 
occasionally visited St Thom 6 , an old Portuguese settle 
ment, about three miles from Fort St George, which was 
governed by a Moghul deputy or sheriff known as the 
Foujdar Later on Dawood Khan fixed his headquarters 
at Arcot the capital of the Carnatic, which was seventy 
miles or four days march inhnd from Fort St George, 

Governor Pitt had reason to believe that the Nawab 
was brooding over mischief against the English He sent a 
present to the Nawab at Arcot which was the custom on 
every new appointment Dawood Khan, however, returned 
the present as insufficient for his needs He had given a 
great deal for his appointment and declared that he must 
get It back somehow He said that the revenues of 
Madras must be at least looooo pagodas a year (<;^40,ooo), 
whereas Governor Pitt only paid i 200 pagodas {jCsoo) 
He hinted that the English had nothing to do with Black 
town, and he threatened to appoint a governor of his own 
and to keep the English to Fort St George Governor 
Pitt and his Council however wer^ not inclined to send a 
costly present and the matter was left to drift on in Oriental 
fashion 

Some time afterwards the Nawab again made his 
appearance at St Thome Governor Pitt prepared to send 
him a present as a matter of compliment, but still suspected 
iplschief and continued his preparations for defence Two 
companies of English soldiers were kept to their arms at 
Fort St George to guard against a surprise The guns on 
»the ^Fort ,!which pointed towards St Thomd were }Q^e 4 
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With bell Governor Pitt then sent his present to the 
Nawab at St Thortid, but it was returned as insufficient in 
the samfe ivtty that th6 previous present had been returned 
fft)m Ardot 

Governor Pitt soon called a Council consisting not only 
of the ordinary merchant members but of the capttflns of 
all the European ships in the roads The Nawab had been 
heard to say that he would not take less than loooo 
pagodas (or ^4 000) and it was resolved that he should 
have nothing of the kind Sailors from the ships were 
formed into a company of Marines The trained bands of 
Madras were raised and armed A volunteer company 
was formed of Portuguese inhabitants Scouts were sent 
ouf Cotton goods were called in for safety and armed 
watchmen were posted in the out villages The Nawab 
and his servants were threatening all sorts of things unless 
the 10 000 pagodas welre sent to St Thom6 Numberless 
messages were sent to and fro, but Governor Pitt would 
not give in At last the Nawab graciously agreed to 
accept the present which had been originally offered with 
a few slight additions to cover the humiliation 

The day afterwards the Nawab at St Thom6 sent word 
to Governor Pitt, that he proposed to dine with the 
Governor and Council in Tort St George accompanied by 
his treasurer and paymaster, and he desired to know how 
many attendants would be admitted Governor Pitt did not 
like the look of this proposal He would not disband his 
forces as he feared that mischief was brewing and he looked 
upon the proposed dinner as an excuse for getting inside 
the Fort. There was however, no way of evading the 
matter, an^ he replied that the honour was greater than 
was desired or expected but that if the Nawab was pleased 
to come he should be made very welcome, only he could 
not be admitted into the Fort with a force of more than, 
100 horse^ 

Next day at noon, being Saturday, July 12 1701, the Na* 
w£ib*and his grandees were conducted into the little English 
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town of Fort St George The streets were lined wiih Euro 
pean soldiers , the works were manned with sailors in red 
coats and caps and the curtains of the^nner Foat were held 
b) the train bands Go\ ernor Pitt, attended by the memberr 
of his Council the captains of the Eyropean ships, end other 
Englis^i gentlemen received the Nawab outside the Fort 
gate the Governor and Nawab embraced each other 
Then they all assembled in Governor Pitt s ow n apartments 
and drank to the health of the Gieat Moghul and his 
principal ministers as well as to the health of the Nawab 
and his treasurer and paymaster At each health a salute 
of cannon was fired and the Nawab drank every health in 
cordial waters The dinner vi as dressed by a Persian cook 
and served in the Council room consisting of six hundred 
dishes small and great When it was read} Governor Pitt 
conducted the Nawab into the room, and the Nawab and 
his treasurer and pavmaster partook of every dish very 
heartily After dinner the dancing girls were brought in 
to amuse the guests by their perform inces Many presents 
were given to the three guests of wine and cordial waters 
and about six o clock in the evening the gi andees returned 
in state to St I home expressing a wish to visit the European 
ships early the next morning being Sunday At sunrise 
the bolts were all made ready for going to the ships but 
the Nawab was utterly prostiated by the number of healths 
he had drunk on the previous day ind had no heart for 
going over the surf and consequently remained at St 
Thome A few days afterwards the Naw ib went away 
from the neighbourhood, and there was a lull in public 
affairs 

Six months passed away The Nawab returned to St 
Thome and Governor Pitt once agun put Fort St George 
in a position of defence The question of a substantial 
present was again raised, and Governor Pitt stoutly 
refused to entertain it and the Nawab rose in his de 


mands A Moolah or Mohammedan divine was timployed, 
by ^e Matdras Government to carry on the negotiations on 
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their as his ecclesiastic authority would protect him 

from insult He was ordered to tell the Nawab that the 
re\ enues of Madras jrere raised from their oWn people who 
traded in Eastern waters and not from the subjects of the 
Great Moghul that the East India Company ga\ e dailj 
employment to 20Q000 weavers and other artizan# \\ho 
i\ere subjects of the Moghul that the trade of Madras 
brought a large sum every year into the Moghuls trea 
sur\ , that the English imported into India large amounts 
of sih er and gold and exported nothing but the produce of 
the country and the labour of the Moghul s people and 
that rather than be subject to such frequent demands for 
presents the East India Company would prefer haMng a 
few years allowed them for getting in their effects and then 
■would demolish the settlement and quit the country 

The Nawab resented this message of defiance He 
would not fight the English but he would starve them into 
submission His forces began to plunder the villages in 
the suburbs of Madras , the whole settlement was strictly 
blockaded, and all provisions wood and other necessaries 
of life were prevented from entering British territory 
Meanwhile the natives deserted Black town every day in 
thousands The Company lost very heavily by the con¬ 
tinuance of the blockade The cotton goods in the hands 
of Aveavers in the out villages were plundered bj the 
Nawab s troops and the bullocks and carts which brought 
the Company s commodities from up country were stopped 
before they could enter Madras and carried off to St 
Thom^ At last matters reached a climax The Moolah 
was again sent to St Thome to learn the final demands of 
the Nawab, but by this time they had been raised to the 
height of trijsurdit) The Nawab required the surrender 
of the whole settlement, including the private property of 
the inhabitants If the English would yield all that was 
wanted, the Nawab promised to intercede m their behalf 
and prev^, on the great Aurangzebe to pardon all faults. 
It^appe^d that the Gi^at Moghul was exasperated at 
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piracies which certain Efiglish iZerlopers had committed 
on his subjects in the Lastern seas, and had charged 
the Coippanys servants with being conceraed- in the 
piracies, or at any rate, in not preventing thern Governor 
Pitt sent no rejily to the Nawab From February to April, 
1702, the Fort was closely invested on the land side 
Governor Pitt held out manfully, suffering many privations, 
and procuring what necessaries he could by sea from other 
pritish settlements on the coast of Coromandel At last it 
was understood that a present of 20000 rupees to the 
Nawab and of 5 000 rupees to his treasurer, would square 
matters Accordingly the money was paid the siege was 
raised the plunder was returned, and the Nawab retired 
from St Thomd after spending ten fimes as much as he 
had gained It was during this siege that Governor Pitt 
bought the famous diamond of a jeweller, who had fled 
from Golconda to Madras, to seek a refuge from the 
Great Moghul 

In September, 1702 the news reached Madras that 
William III had died in the previous March Accordingly 
the flag over the P ort was lowered and cannon fired in 
honour of the deceased sovereign and Queen Anne was 
proclaimed at each of the four gates of Fort St George, 
With many hu/zas and loud demonstrations of joy, includ 
ing three volleys of small shot and one hundred and one 
discharges of small cinnon In the evening Governor Pitt, 
attended by all the gentlemen of his Council with the Mayor, 
Aldermen and several other gentlemen m palanquins and 
on horseback proceeded to the Con pany s bowling garden, 
where a handsome treat was provided for all Europeans of 
fashion in the city and the health of the Queen was drunk 
with prosperity to old England and many othets 

Later on there was more trouble Although the 
Nawab had withdrawn from Fort St George and Black 
* town, he was bent on securing five out towns or villages 
These villages had been granted to a previous Governor of 
Madras, in return for certain present^ of provisionii'and 
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arma.’Wbich the English ha 4 supplied to the Mt^hul aimies 
during the wars against the Mahrattas In the present day 
they sgre included within the city limits, but still bear the old 
name^ of Egmore, Vepery, Nuncumbaukum, Persevaukum 
bnd Tnphcane Some of the Nawabs servants actually 
*“ attempted to take possession of the villages, but were 
arrested by Governor Pitt and put in irons Eventually 
they were set at liberty but Governor Pitt threatened to 
behead them it they repeated the offence 

In Governor Pitt’s time there were terrible conflicts 
at Madras between the Right and Left Hand castes of 
Hindoos There was also a deadly quarrel between 
Governor Pitt and a certain Mr William Fraser, who 
was second member of Council Pitt was recalled, and a 
Mr Gulstone Addison was appointed Governor , but died 
tvithin a month, and left all his property to his younger 
brother, the celebrated Mr Joseph Addison Pitt’s subse 
quent career will be told by Colonel Yule 

J TALBOVS Wheeler 
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RUINS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAMPAL 

U^LIKE Upper India studded with monuments of ancient 
history, the delta of the Ganges presents few places of 
interest to the antiquarian Lower Bengal is generally as 
devoid of picturesque scenery as of objects of antiquarian 
interest We have all heard of Saptagram and Subar 
nagram and their once flourishing commerce with the West 
but what remains to show their ancient greatness ? No 
Colossuem no Forum not even a Hindu temple Still there 
are a few places here and there such as Gour and Nuddea 
u hich cannot fail to be of interest to the diligent antiqua 
nan or the student of history and Rampal is one of them 
It is not so widelj known as it deserves to be It is now 
a straggling hamlet situated approximately inlatitude N 
23° 39 5' and longitude Ego® j2 10’ being about four 
miles to the west of Munshiganj, the headquarters of the 
subdivision of that name in the district of Dacca corre 
spending with the old fiscal division of Vikrampur It was 
the seat of the old Sen Kings of Bengal, and notably of 
Raja Balia Sen whose name has been handed down to 
posterity as the founder of Kulinism in Bengal 

We know very little of what the Hindus have 
but we know much of what the Hindus have thought says 
Cousin in his History of Philosophy (Introduction to 
“ Hindu Philosophy ) It is a great pity that«the Hindus 
of yore have left us no history properly so called Our 
poetry our metaphysics, and our sacred works and our 
* treatises on various other branches of knowledge, have 
commanded the admiration of the whole civilized world , 
bi^ unlike the Greeks and Romans, We cannot boast of 
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history Our ancestors were more imaginative than 
practical and were avei'se to dry description of facts In 
most of our ajitiquanan pursuits we are left at the mercy of 
tradition and such indirect evidence as is furnished by 
inscriptions and coins 

Such IS the case with Rampal and the dynasty »that 
reigned there There are however no inscriptions of the 
Hindu period to help us in Rampal The ruins as the 
sequel will show art not so important and interesting as in 
Gour and a few other places in Bengal But there is 
abundant evidence to prove that Rampal was once a ro> al 
city The large Rampal Dighi or the artificial lake of 
Rampal, the huge mound which tradition points to as the 
ban or foundation of the palace of Balia Sen the verv 
broad roads and the existence of innumerable bricks which 
can be. found buried under the earth wherever you dig in 
Rampal and its environs are unmistakable indications of 
a ruined city of palaces Old bricks of small si/e were 
found in such abundance in and around Rampal that they 
were carried m vast quantities to Dacca for building 
purposes Such is still the case with Gour Many stone 
idols of Hindu gods and goddesses have been found buried 
under the earth There is a huge stone idol of Vishnu 
near the temple of Siva in Atpara about a mile west of 
Rampal and I have seen many smaller idols collected by v 
Vaishnab in Abdullapur 

1 hat Vikrampur was the seat of the Sena Rajas of 
Bengal has now been indisputably pro\ed In the prosaic 
part of the inscription in the copper plate containing a 
grant of land by Lakshmana Sena found near Torpon 
Dighi, in the district of Dinagepur in 1874 we find 
‘ Truly the good lord good worshipper of Vishnu good 
king, the prosperous Sri Lakshmana Sena Deba medita 
tating at the feet of Sri Ballala Sena Deba from out of his 
victorious camp resident at Vikrampur, &c &c Even after 
the lapse of seven centuries of foreign rule Vikrampur is 
still the most formidable stronghold of Kulinism in Bengi^ 

9 
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and the home of very high caste Brahmans Vaidjas and 
Kayasthas Tradition has it that the celebrated Hindu 
Raja Vikramiditrya held his court here and called the 
country after his name No other part of rura^ Bengal can 
boast of so many high caste Aryan Hindus in such a small 
area In density of population and in progress of education 
It is still the foremost place in Eastern Bengal Though it 
has lost Its ancient glory and greatness with the decline and 
fall of Hindu power Vikrampur has still kept pace with the 
progress of civilization under foreign rule and is one of the 
foremost places in India which have profited most by 
Western education and other benefits of benevolent British 
rule It IS still one of the principal seats of Sanskrit 
learning It is bounded on the east south and west by 
the rivers Dhaleswari Meghna and Padma all magnificent 
stre ims and where could the Sen Kings find a safer and a 
better place for their capital in those days in which artificiil 
fortifications were unknown If Ballala Sena was the 
founder of Kulinism where would it be found most 
prevalent’ In\ikrimpur md it is so Rampil ippears 
to have been the only seat of the Sena Kings up to the 
death of Ballala Sen \ but the later kings of the dyn isty 
lived at Subarnagram Gour and Nuddea Subarnagram 
locally called Sonargaon is also in the district of Dicca 
being about four miles from the existing Bundee of Baidja 
Bazar on the river Aleghn i Lakshman i Sena, son of 
Ballah Sena generally lived at Gour which lecording to 
the Mahomedan historiins he greatl} embellished, and 
called after his name Lakhnanti, or Likshmanuati 
Buddea was the seat of the last Seni Kine of Bengal 
when the M ihomedans conquered the country 

It will not be out of place here to offer some ob 
servations on the history of the Sena Kings of Bengal 
with the assistance oi the local traditions and the 
researches of antiquarians who have laboured hard to 
throw some light on the subject Vira Sena or Sura Sena 



same 
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personage as Adisur vjas the first of the Sena Kings of 
Bengal Jde flourished in the latter part of the tenth 
century of fhe Christian era and probably reigned from 
986 A D to 1006 A D He lived at Panchashar which is 
still a large village mfdway between Munshiganj and 
Rampal It was in his reign that the Brahmanas of 
Bengal had become so far degenerate as to be unfit for 
the performance of Vedic rites according to the Hindu 
Shastras and it was he who brought down the five Brah 
manas from Kanouj The degeneration of the Bengal 
Brahmanas was evidently due to the prevalence of 
Buddhism under the auspices of the Pal Kings All the 
Brahmanas proper < 3 f Bengal now trace their descent from 
one or other of the fi\e Brahmanas imported from Kanouj 
Pmclition his it thit 4 disura married Chandramul hi the 
daughter of Chandriketu tie contemporaneous king of 
K inouj The queen desired to ctlebratf the Brata or rite 
of Chindrajana but as the Bengal Brahmans were found 
incompetent for the task the king upon her recommenda 
tion prevailed upon his fither in law the king of Kanouj, 
to send down five Brihmans ivell versed in the \ edas and 
Shastras in general 

It has not been possible to iscertain with histgrical 
accuracy how many princes reigned ifter Adisura till we 
come to Ballal i Sena the most renowned of the Sena 
Kings of Bengal but tridition has it that Samanti Sena 
Hemanta Sena and Vijay i Sena reigned between Adisura 
and Ballala This has been confirmed by the three copper 
plates and inscriptions which have thiown a flood of light 
on the genealogy of the Sena Kings The first plate was 
found in 18^8 by Mr J Prinsep in the distiict of Bakar 
ganj It was a copper land grant of one of the dynasty 
Kesava Sena In 1863 a stone inscription was found by 
Mr C r Metcalfe in the Rajshabye district The third 
i/iscription was found by Mr L V Westmacott m the 
Dinigepur district in 187', In a valuable recent Bengali 
work by Mahimachandra Mazumdar called Gaure Bral^ 
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man or Brahmans in Bengal I see that tnother copper 
plate was found near the Sundarbans by a landholder of 
Jaynagar but I am not aware whether it was presented to 
the Asiatic Society or not The date of discovering the in 
scription IS not given in the boo]^ It is a land grant of 
Laksbniana Sena said to have been deciphered by Pandit 
Haladhar Churamani of Tribeni It also mentions Vik 
rampur as the seat of the Sena Kings The inscriptions 
Clearly establish that there were at least nine kings of the 
Sena dynasty who successively reigned in Bengal namely 
(i) Vira Sena Sura Sena or Adisur (2) Samanta Sena 
(3) Hemanta Sena (4) Vijaya alias Sukha Sena (5) Ballala 
Sena (6) Lakshmana Sena (7) Madhaba Sena (8) Kesava 
Sena and (9) Lakshmaneya alias Asoka or Sura Sena 
They give us no clue about dates In his paper on the 
Sena Rajas of Bengal published in vol xxxiv of the Jour 
nals of the Asiatic Society Dr Rajcndralala Mitra has 
given a chronological table of the several kings which he 
subsequently changed in his second paper on the subject 
published in lol xlvii of the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
1 he dates of the first four kings are admittedly based on 
conjecture and the matter must be left to future research 
for greater elucidation According to Dr Mitra s last 
chronological table Vira Sena ascended the throne in 
Bengal in 986 a o and Vijaya Sena the father of Ballala 
Sena in 1046 a d The facts to which the inscriptions 
testify are corroborated by a Sanskrit work called ‘ Dana 
sagna, or the book of gifts of which Ballala Sena himself 
is the author In this work Ballala Sena describes himself 
as son of Vijaya Sena and grandson of Hemanta Sena 
There is very little difficulty in settling the date of Ballala 
Sena According to the Ayeen Akbari he Ascended the 
throne in 1066 ad This date appears to be correct It 
will be shown later on that Lakshmana Sena began to reign 
at least in 1106 ad Ballala Sena therefore reigned for 
forty years It was in his time that Rampal attained the 
hi'T'hest pinnacle of its glory The principal works, the 
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rums of which still exist in some form or other are 
attributed to him He was the most distinguished and 
most powerful of the Sena Kings of Bengal He re¬ 
organized the system of caste which had fallen into 
''onfusion during the p^valence of Buddhism under the 
Pal Kings and instituted Kulmism or the order of 
nobility which still exists 

Rampal seems to have been neglected if not 
iltogether abandoned after the death of Ballala Sena 
Lakshmana Sena his son and heir lived chiefly at Gour 
He appears to have been a powerful and distinguished 
prince of the Sena dynasty He subjugated Benares 
Prayag and Snkhptra or Orissa The most important 
discovery about the Sena Kings of Bengal is I think the 
eta of Lakshmana Sena In Mithila or Tirhut this era is 
still prevalent Its symbol is L S and it commences in 
the month of Magh 1874 a d was 767 L S It therefore 
appears that Lakshmana Sena began to reign in the year 
1107 or 1106 AD the commencement of his era It was 
m his court that the immortal Jaydeva composed his G ta 
gobmda the sweetest of Sanskrit songs Three other 
poets Umapatidhar Saran and Gobardhan Acharya, also 
adorned his court It was during his reign that the power 
of the Sena dy nasty was at its height 

Lakshmana Sena was succeeded by his son Madhaba 
Sena and the latter by his brother Kesava Sena who was 
succeeded by Lakshmaneya the last of the Sena Kings 
Lakshmaneya who is identical with Lakhmania of the 
Mahomedan historians, was born m 1123 ad, and as 
he was a posthumous child he reigned from his birth He 
reigned as we know for eighty years and it was while 
this old king was ruling at Nuddea that Bakhtiar Khiliji 
entered his palace and conquered Bengal with a handful of 
men The Mahomedans subjugated Bengal m 120^ ^ ° , 
but their inroads probably began much earlier, as the 
traditional account of Ballala Sena s death given hereafter» 
will bear out ^ They certainly invaded the Punjab frontie^j of 
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India as early as 977 ad and it is not unlikely that 
Mahomedan emissaries penetrated as far aS Bengal 
during the reign of Ballala Sena in the latter part of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century 

The question as to where the Sena Rajas came from 
to suljjug'ite Bengal and what caste |;hey belonged to is 
I think, still an open one It is clear that the Pal Kings 
reigned supreme m this part of Bengal before the Sena 
dynasty subdued them The Pal Kings were vanquished 
but not altogether overthrown They were driven out of 
Gour but they retained their supremacy m Northern 
Bengal and Behar during the reigns of the earlier Sena 
Kings There is no tradition in Vikrampur as to where the 
Senas lived before they subjugated Bengal In the third 
stanza of the stone inscription found in Rajshahi we find 
Vira Sena described as dakshmatya kshaumndra which 
means the southern king or the king of the south In 
‘ Laghubharata page 107 part 11 the same king is 
described as dakshmatya mahtpati which also means the 
same thing It is therefore very probable that the Senas 
came from Southern India or the Deccan Babu Kailash 
Chandra Singh m his Bengali work on the Seni Rajas 
conjectures that they belonged to the Chola race of the 
South But the theory has not advanced beyond the 
stage of hypothesis and the matter must be left to future 
research for solution 

I now approach the consideration of a problem which 
has already evoked much animated discussion—I mean the 
question of the caste of the Sena Rajas of Bengal Before 
submitting my own opinion on the subject I will briefly 
examine the different theories that have been advanced and 
the evidence on which they are based I have obtained 
much assistance from the two articles of Dr Rajendralala 
Mitra on the Sena Rajas of Bengal, and the Bengali work 
‘•on the same subject by Kailash Chandra Singh and also 
from the Bengali book by Mahima Chandra Magumdar 
called “ Goure Brahman, to which I have already alluded 
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Three theories have been advanced about the caste of the 
Sena Rajas (i) that they werp Kayasthas (2) that they 
were \ aidya» or of the medical caste and (3) that they were 
Kshitriyas The first theory is that of Abul Fazl and 
tl e Mahomedan historians It is not supported by any 
evidence other than the statement of the Mahomedans'who 
were likelj to hold erroneous views on the subject of Hindu 
castes It was never seriously entertained by the Hindus 
and may be summarily rejected The second theory is 
supported by tradition handed down from generation to 
generation not only in Vikrampur the old seat of the 
Sena Rijns but throughout Bengal and \ins universally 
believed till Dr Rnjendralala Mitra in 1865 tried to 
establish that the Senas were Kshatnyns There is also 
a good deal of evidence in support of this theory which I 
will ebnsider Inter on The third theory is the most recent 
one It has been propounded by Dr Mitra a very high 
authority in antiquarian matters and supported by others 
It IS b ised on some epithets of the Sena Kings found in 
the inscriptions discovered in Rajshahi Dinagepur and 
Bakergmj and also m the Sanskrit work Danasagara 
of which Bnllala Sen himself is the reputed author These 
I will evamine in the two following paragraphs 

I radition must gi\e place to reliable material evidence 
if the one is really inconsistent with the other but before 
discarding a universal belief the evidence should be most 
carefully interpreted The evidence on which the theory 
of the Sena Rajas being Kshatriyas is based is the follow 
ing In the inscriptions found in the districts of Dinagepur 
Rijshihi, and Bakerganj to which I have already referred 
the Sena Rajas are described as descendants of the lunar 
race and as only the Ksbatriyas have a right to trace their 
descent from that race it is held that the Senas must be 
Kshatriyas In the inscription discovered by Mr Metcalfe 
in Rajshahi Samanta Sena is described as a Brahma 
Kshatnya The original Sanskrit is Sa bi ahmalshah lya 
namajiim I ulcisxrodama Samanta Sena Dr Mitrafe 
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rendering of brakmakshatriyanam kulasirodamff, is ‘ a 
garland for the head of the noblest Kshatnyas ’ Accord 
ing to him the word biahma therefore here means 
noble or exalted With due deference to so gieat 
an authority I am of opinion that this meaning is not the 
corfect one We have various Sanskrit words compounded 
with bi ahma such as bi ahmachai i brakmarakskasa brahma 
daitya brahmabadi brahmadanda and so forth and in all 
of these the word biahma retains its original radical meaning 
of Brahma or Brahmana I therefore see no reason why it 
should not have the same or a similar meaning m the 
present instance Dr Mitra has not assigned any reason 
why he takes brahma to mean noble which is certainl) 
not the commonly accepted meaning of the term/ and 
cannot be found in the Sanskrit dictionaries At any rate 
this meaning would be a very far fetched one The word 
brahmakshatram occurs m Yayur Veda and is explained by 
the annotator as meaning bi ahmajnanam kshaira birjancha 
or knowledge of the Brahmans or the Vedas and heroism 
of the Kshatnyas It is therefore not a caste epithet 
and following the analogy we can take brahinakshati lya 
here to mean a person who has the knowledge of the 
Brahmans or the Vedas and the heroism of the Kshatnyas 
—that IS one who combines both these qualifications in 
himself—and the clause in question may mean a garland 
for the head of those who have the wisdom of the Brahmans 
and the heroism of the Kshatnyas without any reference 
to race or caste The word brahmakshatra also occurs in 
Adhaya 21 part iv of the Vishnupurana, and is explained 
by the annotator Sndharaswami to mean that race from 
which Brahmans and Kshatnyas sprung The meaning 
seems to be obscure The word probably means a mixed 
race of Brahmans and Kshatnyas—a race sprung from 
Brahmans on the fathers side and Kshatnyas on the 
mother s There is a word, kshatri which means a person 
born of a Sudra father and a Kshatriya or Vaisya mother 
We have it from the Mahabharata that whe^n the Kshatriya 
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race was being exterminated by Parashurama, the women 
of that caste began to marry Brahmanas and Basista him 
self IS crfdited wuth having married Kshatnya women 
#From that time the race of pure Kshatriyas is said to have 
become extinct In Adhaya 24 part iv of the Vishnu 
purana Mahananck is said to be the last king,of the 
Kshatnya race Hjs son Mahapadmananda was born of a 
Sudra mother, and from him began the reign of Barna 
shankara Kings, or kings of the mixed castes 

The above will I think be sufficient to show that 
Dr Mitras interpretation of vjor 6 . Bi ahmakshati lya \s 
probably not the correct one or the only meaning of the 
term I have nctw to consider the description of the Sena 
Rajas as descendants of the lunar race It is a well known 
fact that all the princes of India whether real Kshatriyas 
0“ not have tried to trace their descent from the solar or 
lunar race of that caste Even the Rajas of Chota Nag 
pore whom Colonel Dalton very rightly thinks to be of the 
aboriginal Cole or Munda origin claim to be real Rajputs 
and following their lead the inferior landholders who are 
undoubtedly aboriginal Mundas are gradually setting up 
claims to be Hindu Rajputs I found this process in full 
operation when I was in Chota Nagpore three years ago 
If the Sena Rajas belonged to the Sankar race or one of 
the mixed castes is it not very likely that they would aspire 
to be Kshatriyas and trace their descent from the lunar 
race and that their panegyrist Umapatirdhar a poet and a 
famous adept in the art of exaggeration would exalt them 
into members of the race of the moon Even now the 
Sudras of Bengal are looking up Some time ago there 
was a movement among the Kayasthas for taking the 
* Jajnopairta, or the sacred thread saying they were 
originally Kshatriyas and at the present moment there is 
a similar movement among the Subarnabarmkas, who claim 
to have been ongnally Vaisyas * 

In the Bakargetnj plate found by Mr Prinsep the 
t^tl^ of “^’ankara Gaudeswara ^ repeatedly app^ed to 
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the Sena Rajas The word Gaudeswara means of course 
the King of Gour or Bengal but it is not easy to explain 
the real meaning of the word ‘sankar^ here It is said 
to be written with a talatya, or palatal j Dr Mitra takes 
It to mean excellent but he has not shown any reason 
for assuming this meaning which cannot beTbund m the 
dictionaries and is certainly not the commonly accepted 
import of the term The word, when a substantive is a 
synonym for Siva or Mahadeva and when an adjective it 
means auspicious I find Mr Prinsep translating the 
phrase as the auspicious lord of Gour It is well known 
that the Sena Rajas at least some of them, were Saivas or 
worshippers of Siva and the phrase may mean the lord 
of Gour a worshipper of Siva (Sankara) But none of 
these interpretations seem to me to be appropriate I am. 
of opinion that the word sankara is an euphuism for 
iankarq, with a dental s and then it must mean a mixed 
race and the phrase would mean the lord of Gaura of a 
mixed race a suggestion which has been noticed in Dr 
Mitras paper This meaning will be a very appropriate 
one here Mistakes of a palatal s for a dental one and oice 
oersa are not uncommon in the old writings and w hen we 
remember that the inscription in question was written in 
the Tirhut type—which represents an intprmediate stage 
of orthography between the Kutila and the modern Bengali 
character—the occurrence of such an error is all the more 
likely Sridharaswami the annotator of Bhaga\ata men 
tions the commencement of the Kings of the Barnasankara 
or the mixed castes, in India in his time 

In his own work the Danasagara Ballala Sena 
does not call the Sena dynasty Kshatrya but applies the 
epithet kskatrachariti acharya which means following 
the practices of the Kshatryas So in the sixth stanza of 
the inscription in the copper plate found in the Sundarbans 
tht epithet of rajanyadharmasraya, which virtually means 
the same thing as kshatrachaj itracharya is applied to 
Lakshmana Sena It fherefore appears that the Sena 
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Rajas are never distinctly described as Kshatryas 
Does this not show that they were not pure Kshatryas 
but belonged to a mixed caste ^ If they were Kshatryas, 
why IS It not so stated in unequivocal terms ^ There is 
a legend current in Vikrampur that Ballala Sena was 
born of a Brahman father the river god Brahmaputra 
who visited his mother in a dream in the shape of a 
Brahman Does not this indicate the mixed nature of the 
Sena race ^ 

I will now briefly consider the evidence on which 
the theory that the Sena Rajas were Vaidyas is based 
In the various Kulapanjikas or genealogies of the 
Ghataks as well as in Laghubharata, Adisura Ballala 
Sena and other Rajas of the Sena family have been 
distinctly described as members of the Vaidya caste 
It 1^ very likely that Debibara Ghatak Kubikanthahara 
and other Ghataks of the Barendra Brahmans who lived 
about four centuries ago and composed the genealogies 
knew the true caste of the Sena Kings They had 
apparently no motive to degrade them into a lower 
caste than the one to which they really belonged 

My contention is that the inscriptions of the Sena 
Rajas discovered in the present century are in reality not 
inconsistent with the genealogies of the Ghataks and 
therefore not opposed to tradition I think the inscriptions 
support the view that the Senas were of the Barnasankara 
or the mixed caste Manu recognizes three classes of 
mixed castes (i) Murdhabas/iikta or those born of 
Brahman fathers and Kshatrya mothers , (2) Ambastfias 
those born of Brahman fathers and Vaisya mothers, 
who are identical with the modern Vaidyas or the 
medical caste, and (3) Mahisyas born of Kshatrya 
fathers and Vaishya mothers There was no practical 
difference between the Ambasthas and Mahisyas, and 
Vidyabhusana, the author of ‘Laghubharata, calls the* 
Mahisyas Vaidyas as well He calls Vira Sena or 
Adisur, the founder of the Sena family a Mahisya, 
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Remembering that as Mahisyas they were Kshatryas 
on the fathers side, the Sena Rajas of Bengal naturally 
traced their descent from the lunar race of Kshatryas 
and this explains the epithets in the inscriptions recently 
discovered Probably the Mahisyas and Vaidyas became 
gradyally amalgamated and the Sena Rajas came to be 
regarded as Vaidyas who are really a higher caste than 
Mahisyas I am finally of opinion that the Sena Rajas 
were never pure Kshatryas nor originally Vaidyas, but 
were Murdhabasiktas or Mahisyas who were both allied to 
Vaidyas The distinction afterwards wore away, and the 
Senas became gradually amalgamated with the Vaidyas 
I will now proceed to describe briefly the 
principal ruins and objects of interest in Rampal I 
have visited them several times during my incumbency 
as sub divisional officer of Munshiganj and carefully 
collected all the traditions and legends by which they 
are enlivened First of all I will take the Masjid of 
Ba Adam or the mosque consecrated to the Mahomedan 
Fakir of that name It is a pretty large strong 
brick built mosque with a high arched dome The 
bricks are of the same small size which characterize 
old Mahomedan architecture The mosque has two 
massive stone pillars which tradition identifies as the 
Gadas or clubs of Ballala Sena It is in a dilapidated 
state but is worth preserving At present it is in 
the custody of a Fakir who enjoys some rent free 
Cheragan lands with it It has a stone tablet in front 
which bears the following inscription in Arabic — 

Kal Allah Hcdala awenttal masajida jilla kul A lad u 
ma allahi Ilahan akhra kal un Navt Sal al lahu A laiht 
Sal lama man Bana mas Jidan Fid dunta Banal lahu 
Lohu kasran Fil jannah Bana Hajal mosjada falalat 
piulk kal Mazaffar Phi zamanes Suliam Ibn us sultane 
^falalud dunm ud-din Abul muzaffar Phaiieh shaku Sultan 
Mahmud Ibn Shohu Sultan Fi Sanneh Samalutaia O 
Sa^mana Tarikkduam shahre Raj jab 880 (Hijri) 
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The English translation of which would be as follows — 

It IS said by the Allkh and it is true the Masjids are 
for the Allah Tell me O Mohammad, are you invoking 
o^ers with Allah ^ For him who has built a Masjid m the 
\(orld the Allah will build a palace m paradise This 
Masjid has been buiU by the great victorious Bad^^h by 
a Badshah, who is son of Badshah praised by the world 
named Jalalud dunya woddin Abul Mozuffar Phatteh Sah 
Sultan Mahmud son of king dated the 2nd day of Rajjab 
(Hijri) 

It will thus be observed that the mosque was built by 
Badshah Phatteh shah Sultan Mahmud in 880 Hijri, or 1475 
A D and IS therefore 425 years old The Fakir to whose 
mepory it is dedicated died however in 1106 a d (suppos 
ir\g Ballala Sen to have died after a reign of fifty years) or 
369 years before the mosque was erected There is a 
similar mosque with a somewhat similar inscription in 
Quazi Quashah two miles from Rampal It is described 
in page 76 of Blochmans Contributions to the Geo 
graphy and History of Bengal There is the following 
legend about the death of the P akir and the fate of Ballala 
Sen 

There lived a Mahomedan family in Kanai Chang 
a village south of Abdullahpur and not far from Rampal 
The master of the house had no children One day 
a Fakir came and begged alms of him but he refused 
alms saying ‘ I will give no alms when the Allah (God) 
has not given me the boon (child) for which I am praying 
so long ’ The Fakir predicted that he would beget a 
child and asked him to sacrifice a bull to the altar of 
the Allah when his desire is fulfilled He then went 
away withbut any alms In course of time the man 
had a son born to him but the Hindus would not 
allow him to sacrifice a bull He therefore repaired 
to the lonely jungle south of Kanai Chang and secret!/ 
sacrificed a bull Taking as much meat of the bull 
as he and the members of his family would be ^ble 
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to consume he buried the remainder under the ground 
and returned home A kite, however snatched a morsel 
of the flesh from him and another kite trying to snatch 
It the morsel fell down m front of Raja Bdlala Sens 
palace On inquiry the king learned the whole story 
and ordered the child, to commemorate whose birth the 
bull was sacrificed to be brought before him and 
killed the next day The Mahomedan learned the 
kings decree and at night escaped with his wife and 
child and as much property as he could carry He 
fled to Arabia and meeting Hazrat Adam a Fakir 
It Mecca told him all that happened Learning that 
there was a country in which there was no religious 
toleration and people were not at liberty to pract<se 
their own religious rites Hazrat Adam came to Rampyl 
AMth SIX or seven thousand followers He began to 
sacrifice bulls and cows on the jspot where the mosque 
dedicated to him now stands Raja Ballala Sen sent 
his ultimatum asking him either to leave the country 
or fight with him The F xkir chose the latter 
alternative and a protracted warfaie took place between 
his followers and the king s army The battles were 
indecisive for manv days and the loss of men on 
both sides was heavy At last the Fakirs followers 
were reduced to only one hundred men One day 
Raja Ballala Sens men while going to the market saw 
the Fakir alone reading Nawaj (saying his prayers) 
The king marched to kill the Fakir at this juncture 
but as he was diffident of success he constructed 
before leaving his palace, a large Agnikunda or a 
funeral pyre which still exists in the form of a large 
pit and asked the females of his household to Lill them 
selves by falling into the fire if he was vanquished and 
kflled He took a pigeon in his coat and proclaimed 
tliat the bird s return to the palace without him 
would mean his death and serve as a signal for the 
femajies of the house to perish in the flames to save their 
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caste &nd chastity Ballala Sen^ came to the Fakir and 
struck Turn with his sword, but the Fakir was invulnerable, 
and the i^word would not cut his skin After concluding 
his prayers the Fakir asked Ballala what brought him 
there To kill you replied the king The Fakir asked 
him whether he would embrace the Mahomedan faith or 
not The king of course answered in the negative The 
Fakir said It is so ordained that I shall die at your 
hands But no sword other than my own will cut me 
So take this sword and kill me Ballala took the sword 
thus offered and killed the Fakir at one stroke His body 
was cut into two parts His head flew to Chittagong 
where there is still a prayer house consecrated to him 
His body was buried at Rampal and the mosque was 
sutisequently erected over his remains by the Padshah 
afte/ the Mihomedan Conquest of Bengal After the 
death of the Fakir BalHla went to the tank to bathe and 
purify himself As he left his gory clothes on the bank, 
the pigeon unobser\cd flew to the palace and at this 
signal the fern lies of the royal household threw themselves 
into the hre and perished Soon finding that the pigeon 
had flown iw ly BalKH rode to his pahee but it was too 
Hte 1 Hiding that ill his family was killed ind life was 
not worth living he threw himself into the fire and 
perished in the flames 

Such IS the legendary account of the death of 
Balhla Sen and the fall of Rampal 1 he city appears 
to have been abandoned after h s death and I think there 
is a substratum of truth in the legend It is a historical 
fact that the Arabs weie the first race of Mahomedans 
who invaded Hindustan and it is not unlikely that 
their missionary expeditions penetrated as far as Bengal in 
the eleventh century, and fought the Sen Kings who had 
no standing army The Pal Kings regained their ascen 
dency in this part of Bengal after the fall of Ballah It has"" 
been asserted and not without some show of reason that 
Lakshmaneya after his flight from Nuddea took refugjp in 
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old Vikrampur, and he and some of his descendants'li^'ed 
m Rampal or Subarnagram, and maintained their sway jih 
tlfis part of Bengal during the early years of Mahomedan 
rute” It IS mentioned m the Bengali book on the SerJfe 
Rajas of Bengal by Kailash Chandar Sivha that 
probably there was a second Ballala Sena, who reigned 
after the Mahomedan Conquest It first struck me that if 
there was a second Ballala Sen, he must be the prince who 
reigned at Rampal and killed the Fakir Ba Adam and 
afterwards himself perished in the funeral pyre thereby 
putting an end to the dynasty But the theory is nob 
based on any reliable evidence while tradition distinctly 
sayj that the Ballala Sena who killed the Fakir was the 
founder of Kulimsm and the most distinguished prince of 
the Sena dynasty 

The next object of importance is the Rimpal Dighi 
or the artificial lake of Rampal Formerly it was about i 
mile long and about 500 yards broad It is now fast 
jilting up and remains dry for nearly half the year Culti 
vators have broken up parts of the lake with their ploughs 
and now grow boropaddy m it The following is the 
traditional account of the origin of the lake Raja Ballala 
Sena once promised to excavate a lake as long as his 
mother would be able to walk in one direction without 
stopping and this he undertook to do m one night namely 
the night immediately following the pedestrian performance 
of his mother So one afternoon the queen mother walked 
tmt of the palace and proceeded towards the south After 
she walked some distance, the idea suddenly crossed the 
king s mind that if she w alked much further he would be 
unable to cut such a large lake in one night and keep his 
word and if he once broke the promise he made to his 
mother he would be doomed to eternal hell After a short 


reflection he hit upon a dexterous device He asked his 
Servants to suddenly touch his mothers feet and paint 
them with the red pigment {Alaktakd) giving out that a 


lefcc||j bit her there, and was sucking blood The 
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servatttS did so and the stratagdm had the desired effect 
Thig qtieen mother stopped and the point whence she 
turned homewards became the southernmost boundary of 
tliq lake Qn that very night the king collected innumer 
abje men and excavated the whole lake It was so large 
that one bank was not visible from the other But for a 
Jong time the lake remained dry Guided by a dream 
Rampal an intimate friend and according to another ac 
count maternal uncle of Ballala 5 ena one day rode into the 
lake and assembling a large number of men on its bank 
H^ed them to call it after his name when it was filled with 
water As soon as he entered into the lake water streamed 
up from beneath and filled it in a moment But Rampal 
vanished Everybody cried Rampal Rampal ’ but he 
coufd no more be seen Since that tune the lake is called 
Rampal Dighil 

This explanation of the genesis of the lake s name 
mtver satisfied me Rampal is also the name of Ballala 
Sens city Is it not strange that Ballalas citj^ and the 
largest lake he excavated should be named after an obscure 
person unknown to history ^ Rampal is certainly the 
name of a person and is analagous to the names of 
Bhimpal and other Pal Kings of Bengal I conjecture that 
he was a king of the Pal dynasty which reigned at Rampal 
after the death of Ballala Sen i and that it was he and not 
Ballala Sen who excavated the lake and the city and the 
lake have been named after him To the north of the 
Bun Ganga there are still many rums to show that the Pal 
Kings reigned m that pait of Bengal and it is a historical 
fact that they flourished both before and after the Sena 
dynasty But as they were Buddhists ruling over a popu 
lation the mass of which were Hindus their names have 
not been handed down to posterity with that halo of glory 
which surrounds the Sena Kings who were orthodox 
Hindus and great patrons of Brahmans and Brahminical * 
learning Again it is a well known fact that one of the 
characteristics of the Pal Kings was to excavate large 1 
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and tanks wherever they/lived The Mahipal Dighi still 
existing in Dinajpore is perhaps, the largest lake they cut' 
m Bengal For cill these reasons I am of opinion that the 
pfmce^who gave his name to the city and lake of Ram^^l 
was a king of the Pal dynasty 

T|iere is another but smaller lake in Rampal It 
is called the Kodaldhoa or the spade washing Dighi It iS 
about 700 cubits by tjoo cubits and is still very deep 
Tradition has it that when the excavation of the Rampal 
Dighi was o\er each digger scooped out a spadeful of 
earth from a place close by and thus the Kodaldhoa 
Dighi was made 1 he story of course is fiction pure and 
simple invented to show that mynids of men were 
engaged to excavate the Rampal Dighi 

The next object of interest is Ban Ballal Sen, or the 
foundation of Ballala Sen s palace It is a very large and 
high mound of earth, surrounded by a deep moat about 
400 yards by ^oo yards No architectural remains are 
visible The cicerones point to a large black pit inside the 
house as the Agnikunda, or funeral pyre, in which perished 
Ballala Sen and his family 

Another object of interest in Rampal is the evser 
lasting Gajaria tree It is a large living tree, standing on 
the north bank of the Rampal Dighi It is about 100 
cubits high and has two large straight stems Trees of 
this species abound in this part of Bengal and there is 
nothing peculiar in its appearance, only it shows no signs 
of age or decay though it is undoubtedly very old It is 
said to be immortal, and existing from the time of Ballal 
Sen Respectable men of seventy or eighty years of age 
whose testimony I am unable to disbelieve have told me 
that they saw the tree in its present state of growth from 
ftieir very boyhood The tree is certainly a botanical 
cuiiosity It is held in high veneration by the Hindus, and 
^ various stones are current about its virtues and sanctity 
It IS worshipped bv the women, particularly by the barren 
ort^ s who besmear it with oil and vermilion, in hopes of 
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being cured of barrenness Fakir is said to have 
viokited its sanctity by cutting a root but he instantly 
vomited bl6od and died No one would now venture to 
te^r a leaf or ^op off a branch A small fair is annually held 
under the sacred tree, on the eighth day of the moon in the 
month of Chaitra when it is worshipped by pilgrims from 
various parts of the subdivision 

The following legend explains the origin of the 
Gajana tree s immortality It was at first in a decayed state 
and was used for tying up Ballala Sen s elephants One 
morning some Rishis (hermits) presented themselves before 
Ballala Sen s gate to confer a boon on the king as a reward 
for hiS piety They sent their message to the king by his 
doorkeeper The man went in and returning said that the 
kii^ was smoking and was unable to come out that 
instant After a while he was again sent in This time he 
returned with the news that the king was besmearing oil 
on his body The doorkeeper was sent m again but he 
always returned with some excuse or other for the king s 
inability to come out and receive them Once the man 
found the king bathing and again taking his noontide 
meal and the third time taking his siesta He never com 
mtmicated the message to the king but only went in to 
observe whether he had leisure to come out or not Dis 
gusted with the king the hermits left the palace but at the 
time of departure they blessed the Gajana tree and con 
ferred on it the boon of immortality which was originally 
intended for the king Instantly the tree showed signs of 
vitality Leaves and blossoms sprouted forth in every 
direction and the people were struck with awe The king 
came out shortly afterwards, and being apprised of the 
news, immediately sent for the Rishis but it was too late 
The Rishis had vanished and could no more be found ' 
There is a comparahvely small tank in the south 
western part of Rampal which deserves a passing notice * 
It IS called Raja Harish Chandra s Dighi It is overgrown 

with trees and shrubs, which are flooded over with water ff^ 

» * 
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a week once a jear at the time of the full moon in thi. 
month of Magh Before and after that period the tank is 
dry I have as yet recciv ed no satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon The tank is said to have been excavated 
by Raja Harish Chandra probably one of the kings of the 
Pal dynasty 

There is a mosque called Karis Masjid not far from 
Ba Adam s It is an ordinary plain looking pra) er mosque 
which was certainly constructed after that of Ba Adam It 
boasts of no inscription but has several stone idols of Hindu 
gods and goddesses in its \ erandah which the proprietors 
have evidently preserved as trophies of Islam The present 
Ka/ii of the mosque showed me-a firman of the Lmperor 
Alangir granting lands for the benefit of the institution but 
I cannot vouch for its genuineness 

There are two roads the construction of which is 
attributed to Ballala Sen The one connects the river 
Dhaleswari on the north with the Padma on the south the 
other goes in a different direction from Rampal right up to 
the Padma The latter is called Kachki Dwaija The 
roads are now overgrown with trees and shrubs and have 
in many places been bioken up by the cultivators plough 
but what still remains clearly shows that they were once 
spacious roads as wide as thiity cubits I once proposed 
to utilize the first mentioned road in constructing one from 
Munshiginj to the police outpost at Rajabari a distance of 
about twelve miles but it was found impracticable The 
Kachki Dwarja is named after the fish of that name I he 
istrologers had predicted so the story runs that Raja Ballal i 
Sen would die of bones of fish sticking into his throat 1 o 
a\ Old such an unnatur il and p nnful death the king refrained 
from eating any fish except the Kachki, which was devoid 
of bones He therefore constructed the road to the Padma 
to enable fishermen to supply his table daily with the bone 
less fijh 


The present state of Rampal is most wretched A 


"SfVange fatality seems to have overtaken all the old cities of 
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the East SubarnagraT\, Rampal Gour Saptagrara and 
Nuddea in Bengal have all met the same fate Though 
on a far grander scale Babylon and Nineveh have been 
sinfilarly ruined Once deserted the old cities are aban 
doned for ever In Europe the fate of old cities has been 
different Many of thent have suivived the chang? of 
djn istics md e\en the conquest of foreign nations Many 
of the towns and cities of the classic lands of Italv and 
Greece are still flourishing and Rome itself is a splendid 
example Rampal is now o\ergrown with weeds and 
scrubby jungle often the refuge of wolves and tigers and 
evcrjwhtie there is desolation and waste The tanks and 
lakes ha\e silted up and where there were palaces and 
buildmgs there is now plantain and sugar cane The \erv 
roads hxve been cut up and cultivated Veril) mthe word 
oftheTiophct It shall never be inhabited neither shall it 
be dwelt in from gener ition to generation, but wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there and ostriches shall fill their 
houses and the daughters of the owl shall dwell there and 
sat>rs shall dance these and the howlers (jackals) shall erv 
in their desolate houses and wild hounds in their pleasant 
palaces 

These are all that is worth) of note ’in Rampal, the 
capital of the Sen Kings of Bengal The objects of interest 
ire comparatnely insignificant and any account is neces 
sarily meagre, but I have tried my best to give a faithful 
description I collected the materials carefully and faith 
fully recorded all the information ax ailable at the place and 
if my meagre description invites the attention of able 
antiquarians and promotes discussion ano further research 
and helps to throw some new light into the early histor) of 
Bengal my labours have not been undertaken altogether 
in \ain Asutosh Guir\ 
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THE LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

OF POONA* 

The publication of the papers mentioned below affords a 
fitting occasion for presenting to our r<^aders a sketch of the 
history of the Land Revenue Administration of a Bq,mbay 
Collectorate under British rule The papers relate to the 
revision of the settlement under the Bombay Revenue 
Survey system introduced intQ Poona about thirty years 
ago and previously m substitution for the remains of the 
old Mahratta methods of collecting land revenue gradually 
modified by various reforms carried into effect from the 
commencement of British management The Taluka or 
subdivision of Maval being the last in the Collectorate in 
which a revision had to be made on the expiration ^f the 
first term of thirty years for -n hich the original settlement 
was guaranteed a clear view can be obtained of the result 
of British land revenue administration in a whole district, 
and a good opinion formed of its success or otherwise 

To enable this to be done it is necessary m the first 
instance to describe the state of affairs in this respect found 
in existence when we took possession of the country on the 
final overthiow of the power of the Peshwa in i8i8 
Materials for such a description exist in abundance in 
the reports of the earlv collectors but perhaps the most 
graphic account is to be found in the Minutes of the Hon 

* Selection from the Records of the Bombay Government 
CCXI New Senes Papers relating to the Revision Survey Settle 
ment of 142 villages of the Mctvil Taluka of the Pooni Collectorate 
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Mountstuart Elphmstone then Governor of the Presidency 
of Bombay He presents the following picture 

• The oIBce of Mamlutdar (chief native revenue officer of a subdivision 
and nearly equivalent to the Tehsildars m other parts of India) instead of 
being conferred as a favour on a person of expenence and probity who 
could be punished by removal if his conduct did not give satisfactiBn, was 
put up to auction among the Peshwa s attendants who w ere encouraged to 
bid high and sometimes disgraced if they show cd reluctance to enter on 
this sort of speculation Next year the same operation was renewed and 
the district was generally transferied to a higher bidder The Mamlutdar 
thus constituted had no time for inquiry and no motive for forbearance, 
he let out his district at an enhanced rate to under farmers who repeated 
the operation till it reached the Potails (1 atels or headmen of villages) 

Some of the methods of collection are described as 
follows 

If a ryot refused or was unable to pay his revenue the Sebundy 
(revenue collecting peon) pressed him for it confined him in the village 
Choky (lock up) exposed him to the sun put a heavy stone on his head 
and prevented his eating and drinking till he paid If this did not succeed 
he was carried to the Mamlutdar his cattle were sold and himself throiin 
into prison or into irons 


Such, then was the state of affairs with which the British 
Government had to deal in commencing their administration 
of the chief source of revenue in I ndia With no record of 
the area of their landed estates or even of their precise 
locality, except what might be termed in a Treaty tlie 
Purgunuah of So and so with old ties between hndloi d or 
proprietor and tenants broken up as a result of the iniquitous 
oppression of the farmers which obliged every man to look 
to himself alone and dissolved all the elements of -cohesion 
that may have existed among communities or coparcenary 
bodies , with lands from which the income of the State was. 
derivable mortgaged or sold in large quantities to meet 
undue revenue exactions, with no field registers or rent rollsf 
to show what taxable land still remained or what such land 
had ipaid or could be fairly made ^o pay with no knowledge 
of actual facts^ and no organized establishments instrucl6i^ 
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m the method of acquiring such facts difficult of themselves 
to ascertain and rendered still more difficult by tH,e reticence 
of hereditary district and village officers inteiTvSted in con 
cealing them—it was the task of our early administrators ro 
evolve order out of chaos and create a land revenue syste n 
capable of being carried into effect from one supervising and 
responsible centre for the mutual benefit of the governors 
and the governed 

In his endeavours to restore order in the Poona 
Collectorate which may be taken as a t)pe of the rest 
of the Presidency the first difficulty met with by the 
Collector Captain Robertson was to find lespectable 
nati\ es suited for the position of Mamkitdars o\ er the sub 
divisions that were formed as most convenient for adnyms 
tratne purposes A few of the better class of servants of 
the Mahratta Government were employed mixed with others 
from Madras who were supposed to be less open to corrupt 
influences and to be more methodical and regular The 
farming s}stem was at once abolished and annual settle 
ments were for a time made with the 1 cadmen of villages 
the foundation of the assessment being the amount each 
village had paid at a time when the people considered the) 

1 ad been well gov erned 

Settlements were in the first instance made b) the 
collector on papers prepaied by the district and village 
officers but greater detail than such papers afforded was 
found indispensable as soon as individuals had to be dealt 
with Gradually and by the grant of cash advances to 
assist the people in their cultivation and by not unduly 
pressing for the payment of revenue by distraint of 
propert) and b) other means every endeavour was made 
to improv e the condition of the agricultural classes As a 
consequence of these measures and notwithstanding the 
continued fall of prices of produce that took place about 
this time an increase of about 80000 bighas (the area of 
ffie bighd varied in different parts of the country) m culti 
v^ton, and Rs 80,000 in revenue was brought about in 
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two years The continued fall m the price of grain how 
ever caused a good deal of local distress and discontent 
and the eionsoon of 182^-24 proving a failure the 
revenue Which had been Rs 1037880 m the pre\ious 
year fell to Rs 730910 The next year 1824-23 was 
even worse the ram having almost entirely failed ^Little 
drinking water even was left and cattle died in large 
numbers causing many people to desert the country 
The re\enue in 1825-26 fell to Rs 608600 and in 
the two following years rose to only Rs 900650 and 
Rs 1255620 whereas in 1821 it had been as high 
as Rs Ij 51 422 It was equally clear that no thorough 
reform could be carried out except by means of a de 
tailed survey and measurement of lands In 1825 Mr 
fringle one of the assistants to the collector of Poona 
w as nominated for the purpose This gentleman ha\ mg 
accordingly completed the measurement of the subdivisions 
of Sivner {ftinnaf) Pibal and Indapur m 1828 repoited 
on the subject to the following effect The principle of a 
share in the gross produce of the soil to be levied bj the 
State laid down both m the Institutes of Manu and the 
Hidaja was carried out by Aebars Minister Todar Mull 
m Hindustan (1560 1600) and by Malek Ambar m the 
Deccan (1600-1626) and it was also that adopted m the 
ceded districts of M idras by Sir T Munro who was of 
opinion that the exaction of one third the gross produce 
by Government would be sufficiently moderate to enable 
e\ er) landholder to derive a rent from the land he culti 
vated 

The opinions of the ryots themselves on such points 
were of little use but the information drawn from them by the 

address of the assessors was very profitable Mr Pi ingles 
method of classification was to arrange the soils m classes 
varying with the soil m each village there being seldom 
more than nine classes in dry crop and three or four fix 
garden and rice lands When there were more than one 
cl^ss m a fi^ld, the average was taken This was dopptf^y 
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the advice and with the assistance of the ryots, whose local 
knowledge made them the best judges of the capabihties of 
the soils, while the assessor availed himself of the oppo 
site interests of the holders and of his experience m other 
villages to guard against unfairness or inequality The 
classification being completed the assessor proceeded to 
observe and lecord accurately the distinguishing charac 
teristics of each class Then he determined, upon the 
evidence of the most experienced and intelligent ryots the 
nature of the crops usually grown in each class,* the most 
approved course of rotation the average amount of 
produce m ordinary 3 ears, and the several items of ex 
penditure incurred according to the usual system of 
cultivation adopted by ryots in middling circumstances 
from the time of ploughing to that of selling the produce 
In tracing the details of these, no circumstance however 
trivial likely to contribute to the accuracy of the result was 
omitted The evidence as to produce was verified by 
actual experiments on crops m different classes of soil, 
and by comparison with similar experiments in other 
villages 

This grain produce was converted into money at the 
average of twenty years prices taken from grain dealers’ 
books either m the village or in the nearest market 
and if the latter were at any considerable distance an 
allowance was made for cost of transport In fixing 
these averages care was taken to procure them for ill 
villages for the same years and months and to see thaf the 
same weights and measures were used I n computing the 
expense of cultivation the number of bullocks required for 
a plough in each description of soil in a given quantity of 
land was ascertained by an estimate of their daily work, 
and the annual charge per acre on this account was calcu 
lated with reference to the cost of their food, their ordinary 
purchase price in the neighbouring markets and a fair 
interest on such cost the number of years for which they 


[(ss^rally lasted, and insurance against casualties The 
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cost of manual labour per acre was in like manner deter 
mined by the number of hands required to cultivate a 
given qua^jtity of I^nd and their wages at the current 
•village rates in cases where hired labourers had to be 
employed 

The cost of seed and manure, of implements, fees 
to artificers and village officers, sacrifices and offerings and 
every item of labour or stock that could possibly form a 
charge on the produce before it was taken to market with 
interest at the rate customary on tolerable security on 
all advances on which a return was not immediate were 
all calculated, and a fair allowance made for insurance 
in all cases of ri^k These particulars with the authoritj 
fgr them were recorded for every description of soil 
,and the difference between the money value of the 
gross produce and the expense of cultivation thus esti 
mated formed in each case the standard by which its 
power of paying assessment might be brought into 
comparison with that of any other description m any 
other part of the country Ihe relative values of soils 
being thus fixed the next process, that of fixing the 
positive assessment on each kind of soil, was determined by 
the amount of -past collections the area according to local 
measures being converted into acres wibere accounts had 
been regularly kept and where not by an approximate 
estimate For this purpose it was assumed that preference 
in cultivation is generally given to the best classes of soils, 
and the average number of btghas per acre in each class 
having been ascertained by the survey, the number of 
btghas recorded as cultivated in each year was converted 
into acres in that proportion commencing with the highest 
class and descending successively through the others until 
the whole recorded area was accounted for All cesses 
and fees except those of village servants already allowed 
for in the calculation of expenditure, were included in iSie 
assessment No allowance was made for remissions on 
account of individual poverty and detached cases ofj^Jeftids 
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held on leases on favourable terms v\^ere not taken into 
account 

The area and assessment having been ascertained the 
quality of the land had to be considered a matt^ that had 
been o\ erlooked in former survey s The assessors having 
completed their part of the business their work came 
under the inspection of the head assessor who com 
pared that of each with that of other assessor^ else 
where The classification was inspected and complaints 
from the ryots heard Ihe estimates of the assessors 
were closely scrutinized, all particulars recorded and 
appaient inaccuracies or errors traced to their sources 
If satisfactory the work was then confirmed by the head 
assessor who, when the returns of all had been compared 
combined them and generalized for the purpose of equal¬ 
izing the rates of assessment in different villages Thtse 
were generally found to be very unequal, because calcu 
lated independently in each vilhge from past payments 
which were liable to be affected by a variety of accidents 
The head assessor thus performed for a whole district 
what the assessors had done for separate villages He 
distributed among these according to the proportion of 
their net produce the total average amount realized from 
the whole This was effected by calculating the value of net 
produce and assessment of all lands m the district at the 
rates fixed by the assessors for the separate villages when 
the former of these sums divided by the latter would giv e 
the average proportion of the assessment to the net pro 
duce in the whole district This being applied to each 
class of land in every village determined the accurate rate 
of assessment for that class with reference to the rest of the 
land in the same district and the payments of the'whole in 
past times All this was rev ised carefully in similar detail 
in Mr Pringles office The general principles that had 
be^n followed were inquired into the information collected 
w as compared with facts observed and recorded elsewhere 
un( 3 &> similar circumstances The value of the evidence 
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authenticity of accounts and reasons for the several opera 
tions <vere weighed and considered the complaints of 
ryots wefe heard and investigated and errors discovered 
m the cQurse of the inquiry corrected The proper 
tion of the rate of assessment to the net produce was 
then compared with that in other districts the opinions 
of hereditary officers and others invited and on a con 
sideration of all the circumstances the rates of assessment 
proposed by the head assessor were revised or confirmed, 
or lowered In such cases increases or decreases were made 
by means of a percentage on all the rates Mr Pringle 
admitted that the prosecution of the settlement on this 
b ISIS would involve a degree of detail that would seriously 
impede its progress but he was satisfied that no step could 
be abridged without sacrificing a proportionate degree of 
accuracy 

The system followed by Mr Pringle has been explained 
in full detail in his own words lest there should be any doubt 
as to the description, as Mr Pringle is still alive and it 
would otherwise be hard to apply to it the term of utter 
impracticability which the exigencico of history necessitate 
The theory that assessment can be more correctly based on 
the net than on the gross produce of land is of course true 
as the cost of raising an equal amount of produce on lands of 
various qualities and differently situated must vary consider 
ably , but it is difficult to imagine how anything but a 
reliance on the magic power of figures could have led an 
able man to conceive that he could evolve a system that 
would establish the true relative values of lands to each 
other out of returns of their actual out turn supplied by 
interested parties however much checked by experiments 
on crops aftd in other ways, put together for calculation by 
non agriculturists The result as will be seen hereafter 
was that the whole of the operations were pronounced 
untrustworthy, and the measurements even, as well aS 
the assessments founded on them were in most cases 
cancelled 
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The first subdivisions settled on the principles pro 
posed by Mr Pringle were Sivnfer (now Junnar) and 
Pabal In the western valley {khot^ of Madh the inhabi 
tants were chiefly Kolis people always ready on trifling 
pretexts to revert to their old habits of plundering As 
the adoption of new rates according to the proportion 
given above would have more than doubled the assess 
ments of these people, it was thought advisable although 
the quality of the soil would have justified the increase to 
make a reduction of 20 per cent m the rates In the two 
subdivisions as a whole the total assessment fixed by the 
head assessor on the basis of former payments was 
Rs 4 79 804 This was reduced on general considera 
tions to Rs 4,12 752 being in the proportion of 54 Oj 125 
of the estimated net produce This assessment exceeded 
the tankhd or total of Malek Ambars settlement by 
Rs 58430 but was Rs 61 190 below the average of past 
collections The next subdivision settled was Indapur 
It had at the commencement of British rule been placed 
under the collector cf Ahmadnagar and its settlement 
made as in Junnar and Pabal by imposing the full 
tankhd as shown in the revenue records This was 
however to be reached only by gradual enhancements 
Por three jears as the rates were moderate, prices high 
and crops good Inddpur flourished but from a fall of 
prices in 182 2-2^ and the almost complete failure of the 
rains in 1823-24 the condition of the people was greatly 
impoverished In 1826 the collector of Poona to which 
district It had been transferred tried to restore the country 
b> granting village leases for five years at rentals increasing 
to 23 per cent beyond Malek Ambars ‘ tankha Many 
of the villages refused these moderate terms, and those 
who accepted them failed in their engagements in 1826-27 
As this plan had failed, the land was let out on “ Ukti, or 
short terms as people were willing to accept them Mr 
Pringle found the country in a wretched, half deserted 
The materials on which to base a revision were 
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very scanty Many of the ryots had left and of those 
who were present many were merely upri or casual 
cultivators who took po interest in the proceedings The 
pjjaportion ef past collections to net produce fixed by the 
I ^ad assessor was 25 per cent This low rate was trace 
able to the accounts procurable all relating to the Jate 
unfavourable years including several in which land had 
been let out on low rentals Sufficient allowance did not 
appear to have been made for the uncertainty of the rain 
falh in this tract of country, but even taking this into ^ 
consideration, Mr Pringle thought it right to raise the 
head assessors proposed settlement by 12J per cent 
making the Government demand up to about 28J per 
cen^ of the estimated net produce Due allowance being 
m^de for the piecarious rainfall this would probably be 
equal to 45 per cent or 9 per cent less than the proportion 
fixed in Junnar and Pabal All but one village seemed 
satisfied with the settlement and in this one after actual 
inspection the head assessors rates were confirmed His 
total assessment which came to Rs 1,75 320 was raised 
to Rs I 97 232 and with the assessment on wells of 
Rs 4 130 came to Rs 201 362 This was Rs 59869 
more than the tankha Rs 40 495 less than the Mahratta 
total assessment (lamdl), and Rs 20 684 m excess of 
average past collections It included alienated as well as 
Government land On the latter alone the assessment was 
increased by 76J per cent but this was not considered of 
any importance when the low rates at which the land had 
been let at the time of the settlement were taken into 
account Great changes m the assessments on individual 
holdings and villages no doubt took place owing to the 
irregularity*of former assessments but Mr Pringle was 
of opinion that even Mirisdars (hereditary cultivators) had 
no right to complain of an increase, as no title to exemp ^ 
tion was conveyed to them either in the public records or 
by old title deeds They were, indeed, generally assessed 
more highly than other tenants under native rule, wher^s 
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m Junnar and Pabal their payments were on the wbple 
reduced by about 25 per cent 

In addition to Junnar Pabal and Inddpur Mi Pringle> 
settlements were introduced into the subdivisions of Bhim 
thadi Purandhar and Khed between 1829 and 1831 and 
into those of Haveli Maval, and Mohol (now in Sholapur) 
in but in practice the rates were never actually 

enforced The nominal increases of assessment were in 
Bhimthadi 13J per cent and in Purandhar 33^ whilst m 
Khed the new rates caused a reduction of 27J per c^jUt 
Owing to the failure of ram m 1829-jO large remissions of 
revenue had to be given and balances due were allowed to 
remain outstanding In 1830 and 18 there were again 
failures of rain and it being evident that his rates could 
not be collected Mr Pringle in the lattei year himself pro 
posed that they should be lowered by a third The Revenue 
Commissioner on the matter being referred to him by 
Government, gave an opinion that a mere reduction of 
rates would be insufficient There were strong grounds 
for doubting the accuracy of the measurements as well as 
the other operations of Mr Pringle s settlement owing to 
suspicions of the dishonesty of his subordinates whom the 
intricacy of his inquiries had prevented him from efficiently 
superintending and the Revenue Commissioner suggested 
that a special inquiry should be made into the whole matter 
The collector reported that the work was so full of mac 
curacies and frauds that it could not safely be made the basis 
of fresh assessments N umerous cases of fraud were in fact 
discovered, and some of Mr Pringles subordinates were 
convicted on criminal charges and punished A special 
officer was appointed tomal e the detailed inquiry suggested 
by the Revenue Commissioner and, in the end Govern 
ment reluctantly came to the conclusion that the whole of 
Mr Pringles survey and assessment must be set aside 
“ Being satisfied that these could not be made the basis of 
anj revision they directed that the whole operation should 
commenced de nooo This was the commencement of 
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the now well known Bombay Revenue Survey and*^AsSess 
ment If was in the first instance decided that under the 
general supeStmtendence and direction of the Revenue Com 
inissioner the; work in each Tdlukaor subdivision should be 
carried out by the collector or his assistant in charge of it 
a ded by an engineer or other competent military of%:er 
Various officers were appointed the chief of whom were 
Mr H E Goldsmtd of the Civil Service and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir George) Wingate who were to survey the 
subdivisions of Mohol and Midha m the Sholipur Collec 
torate I ndipur was to be surveyed under Lieutenant N ash 
on the same system as that adopted in Mohol and Madha 
Bhimthadi Purandhar^ Khed Maval Junnar Pdbal Haveli 
with Barsi and Sholapur in the Sholapur Collectorate were 
all to l^e undertaken by different officers on a uniform system 
Two iqiportant revenue reforms were introduced about this 
time—one the appointment of IMahalkans in charge of 
portions of subdnisions to relieve the Mamlutdars whose 
charges were too large for them to superintend properly 
and the other the abolition of transit duties which the col 
lector Lieutenant Wingate and other authorities believed 
to be one of the chief causes of the ryots poverty 

The frauds and oppression exercised by village and 
inferior Government officers under Mr Pringles system 
having been put a stop to Indapur had somewhat recovered 
and It was under rather more favourable circumstances that 
Messrs Goldsmid and Wingate introduced their new settle 
ment 111 1837 into the petty division of Kalas in that sub 
division Mr Pringles measurements were adopted in all 
villages in which on examination the error proved to be 
less than 10 per cent but in all cases in which it was 
greater, the whole village was remeasured The whole of 
the old classification of soils was rejected The soils were 
then arranged in three groups—black red and yellow— 
according to their colour, each group containing three sub 
divisions The nine grades were valued relatively according 
to the following scale 
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I eas (each rJ-g- of J Rupee) 


I St black 

390 

2nd , 

240 

3rd 

^75 

1st red 

230 

2nd 

130 

3rd 

60 

I St jellow 

100 

2nd 

60 

jrd 

35 


The classers m classing the soil were bound to look to its 
intrinsic quality done by digging in several places in each 
field to ascertim the depth of earth, and assigning a lower 
\alue for shallowness and for such other visible faults as an 
excessive quantity of stones sand lime &c , too sloping a 
surface or want of natural drainage Other points, such as 
distance of fields from the \ illage site or water for drinking 
were not to affect the soil classification and were merely to 
be noted as affecting the value of the field for the considera¬ 
tion of the assessing officer Where the soil in any field 
c ime under several classes the area under each was to be 
estimated and an average struck In the classification of 
garden lands under wells it was found impossible to esti 
mate the comparative value of the lands without ascertain 
ing the quantity and permanency of the supply of water in 
the wells It was then attempted to divide the land into 
classes but the operation was found to be so complex, from 
Its depending on so many different circumstances, that the 
ittempt was ibandoned ind in assessment was fixed on 
each garden Each well had a nominal number of acres 
assigned to it assessed at two rupees each The highest 
issessment inclusive of the diy crop rate placed on the land 
watered by one water bag was Rs lo The assessment 
was on the entire garden, and the determination of the 
different shares to be p ud by the partners in it was left to 
the people themselves so as to prevent the interference of 
native officials 

At this early stage of the survey operations the system 
■^f dividing each tract of country into groups of villages for 
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maximum rates of assessment according to climate and 
market facilities does not appear to have been adopted 
The maximum rate foi;the ist black soil in the subdivision 
was fixed al 300 reas or | of a rupee and inferior lands 
were assessed according to the proportion in reas given 
above The general result of the revision in tha 73 J 
villages first settled was to reduce the 1 ental from Rs 99 ojO 
in 1836-37 to Rs 72 790 m 1837-38 or 26 per cent 
^ In 1838-39 the survey settlement was introduced into 
the Kurkumb petty division of Bhimthidi which was con 
tiguous to Indipur This petty division was similai in 
climate and other respects to Indapur but the Pimpilgaon 
portion in the west hgd a much more abundant and certain 
rainfall Kurkumb was in a verv depressed condition from 
the ravages of cholera and other causes More than half 
the liable land was waste the villages were ruined con 
stant remissions of the Government demands were required, 
and outstanding balances had accumulated The circum 
stances being very similar to those of Indapur in all respects 
save that of nearness to the market of Poona the same 
rates as in the latter were adopted with an addition of 10 
per cent on the latter account In 1840 the collector re 
ported that where the new settlement had been introduced 
nearly all the land had been taken up there being in Kur 
kumb an increase of 14 8^7 acres in the cultivated area In 
1839-40 the larger division of Bhimthadi, Pimpalgaon, was 
revised This had gone through the same trials as Kur 
kumb and the people were but little better off than those 
m the latter On the other hand the rainfall was better 
and enabled bajri a higher priced grain than jowari to 
be produced It had also the advantage of being nearer to 
good markets than Indipur Accordingly the maximum 
dry crop rate was fixed at 15 annas in place of 12 an in 
crease of 25 per cent which gave an aveiage rate of 
7as I ops the acre This was raised between 5 and 6 
per cent by Lieutenant Wingate The average in Indapur 
had been 533 lips, and m Karkumb 6 as 6 ps In 1841 
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the result of the settlement in Indapur ^\as favourablv 
reported on—the Goveinment revenue had increased re 
missions fallen and the condition of the people had pei 
ccptibly improved in consequence of the new rates The 
use of carts in place of pack bullocks had also become much 
more generil A comparison between the average area 
under cultivation in the two subdivisions Inddpur and 
Bhimthadi m the last >ear of Mr Pringles settlement and 
the A ears 1840-41 and 1841-42 showed as follows 

1839-40 1840-41 1841-42 

Indipur I 40 387 3 170 2 23 144 

Blumtliadi 86 036 i 5 593 i 57 5^4 

The spread of tillage had in fact been so «-apid 
that the cultivation was superficial, and this was also shown 
by the stock of cattle in the district not keeping pace 
with the increased area under the plough In revising 
in 1838 the sur\ey reports on which the new system 
was sanctioned Government approved of no attempt 
having been made to show what proportion of produce 
It was proposed to take as revenue The great principle 
to be observed was to the assessment so low that 
while it gave the State its fair dues it should not encroach 
on the just share of produce which the agricultural classes 
should receive Ihe assessment on gardens was really a 
w eP tax but the area under irrigation was so small that it 
V is not of much importance The principle of a higher 
'assessment on such lands might be admitted as correct, but 
It was doubtful whether it would not be advisable to suspend 
the operation of the principle m order to encourage the sink 
ing of new wells and the preservation of old ones—objects of 
vital importance in such a district as Inddpur where the 
rainfill was sq uncertain The country being pronounced 
by the local officers well able to bear the proposed rates 
however Government would not interfere to make any 
^change, but as the standard of future prices was uncertain 
and this was a first experiment, would only guarantee the 
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rates for ten years from 1838-39, the> however, declared 
their intention to continue the settlement for a further period 
if the beneficial effects.expected from it were found to have 
resulted The rates had not been fixed on such decisive 
aijd perfect principles as to justify Government in limiting 
their demand to them under every change of circumstances 
to winch the country could by any possibility be liable 
Events have fully justified these pregnant words for while 
the value of agricultural produce has on an average more 
than doubled the introduction of railways and the opening 
up of the country by the construction of roads must tend to 
keep up the general standaid of prices the rise of some 
and the fall of othar markets has moreover considerably 
chafed and still continues to change the lelative values 
of Jund in different parts of the country in such a manner as 
to necessitate the readjustment of the tax upon it In addi 
tion to this the fall m the \ alue of silver and m the rates of 
exchange coupled with the great development of the trade 
in Indian wheat constitutes a circumstance bearing on the 
assessment of the land of the ultimate effect of which we 
have even yet no firm basis for forming a reliable judgment 
The rates were subsequently guaranteed for thirty m place 
of ten years 

In 1841 an order was issued by Government on a 
proposal by the Revenue Commissioner with regard to 
Daleran, or hill land cultivated with the bill hook {/otfa), 
that twelve annas per koita might be levied in the Kind 
"Maval and Sivner (Junnar) subdivisions care being taken 
that the system should be confined to such lands as were 
not capable of continuous culti\ation, and could therefore 
not be included in ryots permanent holdings or brought 
under the field settlement of the survey All land capable 
of continuous cultivation was to be regularly assessed I n 
Haveli Purandhar, and Pabal the practice appears to have 
been to levy an assessment of six annas a bigha on 
annual mspection estimates of the area cultivated—a practice 
of coyrse open^o much abuse 
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impossible hopes and unreasonable demands of what is 
called New India, and to declare his astonishment that 
any reasonable man could imagine that the British 
Government would be content to allow this microscopic 
minority to control the administration of that majestic and 
multiform Empire for whose safety and welfare they are 
responsible in the eyes of God and before the face of 
civilization' We miy at least express the hope that all 
Lord Dufferin s successors will adopt his experience as 
their own and that they will not delay till the end of their 
administration a formal and emphatic declaration against 
an agitation which is both treasonable and impracticable 
Lord Duffenns tenure of power closes with some 
gratifying if minor successes The success of the Black 
I^ountain campaign is unqualified and by the adoption of 
some simple precautions among which we must give our 
cordial support to the suggestion in an Indian paper of 
employing two or three armoured river steamers on the 
Upper Indus we may hope for peace and gradually 
extended influence in that quarter There cannot be any 
doubt of the result of the Sikhim campaign from the practical 
victory of our arms against Tibet and the arrival of the 
Chinese ambamban on the frontier shows that the authority 
of China has at last asserted itself over priestly intolerance 
We know that the influence of Pekin will be exercised in 
behalf of a good understanding and pacific relations with 
England The only other cloud on the frontier has been 
magnified by the resolution to ignore it The decision 
not to send a primitive expedition against the Shenduns, 
has hardly been arrived at before we hear that a fresh raid 
has been made into Chittagong, in which twenty British 
subjects lost their lives There too we shall have to show 
our power and inflict punishment 

But that, after all is a small legacy of trouble and 
disturb ince to leave an inheritor and Lord Lansdowne, 
who IS not less likely than Lord Mayo to surprise India 
and his own countrymen in his new post of enlarged 
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responsibility and publicity is fortunate m taking up the 
reins of power at a time of such little trouble and so few 
entanglements His greatest opportunity is in regard to 
the establishment of cordial relations with China on the 
Himalayan and Burmese frontiers The time has arrived 
when It IS essential in the interests of both Empires that 
all doubts should be cleared up and that their cordiality 
should be demonstrated by the harmony of their relations 
on the borders they hold in common Another great 
question that must not be neglected la the arrangement 
with the native States as to the employment of their 
armies Lord Duffcrin has already announced the prin 
ciple which will be observed in the solution of what is 
undoubtedly a difficult problem A portion of the armies 
-of the native States will be specially trained with the 
CO operation of the Supreme Government and on attain 
ing a certain degree of efficiency, will be assigned a due 
place in the defence of India This is the practical out 
come of the Nizams celebrated oTer in 18S7 to contribute 
sixty lakhs to the expenditure on Frontier Defence, and all 
that need be said is that it depends on the energy of the 
chiefs themselves, and on the good sense of the paramount 
Power, whether the result will be commensurate with 
reasonable expectations and speedily attained 

Affairs in Afghanistan and Central Asia are likely to 
attract quite as much notice under the new Viceroy as they 
did under the old So important a step as the despatch of 
a,n English mission to Cabul postponed for the temporary 
and now no longer applicable reason of the revolt in 
Turkestan, cannot be permanently withdrawn without cast 
ing an apparent reflection on the stability of the alliance 
between England and Afghanistan It may be anticipated 
with some degree of confidence that the proposal will be 
revived m the spring or autumn of the present year, and it 
may be hoped that the mission will result in the improve 
ment of our means of obtaining information from both 
Turkestan and Herat Another advantage would arise 
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from the increased military employment of the frontier 
tribes some of whom have already rendered such excel 
lent service in the corps known as the Khyber Rifles, 
both in the famous Pass of that name and cJuring the 
recent Black Mountain campaign 

Of deaths during the past quarter the onl} celebrated 
figure in Asiatic affairs to disappear has been the great 
and accomplished Russian traveller and explorer General 
Prjvalsky In him Russia has experienced an irreparable 
loss He was not less remarkable as a man of science— 
he was a botanist geologist chemist and astronomer— 
than as an intrepid explorer He had also vu ws on the 
subject of Russia s expansion in Asia not less strong than 
those of the late General Skobeleff, although China and 
not England, was to suffer from their realization Great as 
were his geographical achievements it cannot be denied 
that his death removes a possible author of war in Central 
Asia In Mr William George Pedder we hpve lost a 
valued contributor Although his literary efforts \.rere few 
and made at the close of his career when his health was 
broken he always seemed to us to wield one of the best 
pens among Anglo Indian civilians 


Kb VIEWS 

A French Critic on India 

PKOrLssoR Dai MEsiFiru has written a most (^harming book 
on India in his Lettres sur 1 Inde (Pans Alphonse 
Lemerre 27 Passage Choiseul) We frankly admit that we 
never read an English work on India which gave us quite 
the same literary treat as these fragmentary epistles of the 
I rench professor from Peshawur and elsewhere and we saj 
this with a keen perception that one of his most flowery and 
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attractive metaphors is borrowed 'without acknowledgment 
from Sir l^epel Griffin and that his account of the Ameer s 
life IS taken> also without reference from an article in The 
Times three )^ars ago With so spiiituel a writer as Pro 
fessor Darmesteter such trivial blemishes must count for 
little nor should wc expect strict accuracy of fact There 
IS nothing surprising in his confounding the exact relation 
ship of the princes of Afghanistan eg when ht calls 
Mahmoud the uncle instead of the bi other of Shah Shuja 
The merit of Professor Darmesteter s work is that he gives 
from an intelligible standpoint a gr iphic and comprehensive 
description of English rule m India its benefits and draw 
backs Its security and perils and whether we accept it as 
accurate or not we cannot help admitting that it is plausibly 
told and conveyed in 1 mguage far removed from the average 
Anglo Indian composition The cursoiy reader will pro 
nounce Professor Darmesteter a eulogist of the English 
system ind of our achievements but between the lines may 
be detected the championing of more than one doubtful 
theory and the adoption of several inaccurate assertions We 
are pronounced to be entirely w uiting m sympathy at the 
same time that we are told that Russia represents the 
unknown Professor Darmesteter will scarcely be lieve us 
seiious if we say that we know Russia very well, and that 
Alma taught us and Russians also the limitations of the 
Czar s best troops The learned professor has also caught 
hold of the theory suggested by an English writer that if 
Dupleix had been supported by his own Government 
France and not England would have been the lord of 
Hindostan and we are prompted to ask the question Does 
the author or any one else suppose that any foreign nation 
could have held India without such an undisputed command 
of the s^a as we have possessed for a hundred years ^ We 
prefer to insist on tne merits of the volume instead of 
dwelling on it^ shortcomings We cordially recommend its 
perusal to all Anglo Indians as a most charmingly written 
book, and as one likely to give us a new insight into the 
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people and country even where we most disagree with the 
writer and think that he has formed his conclusions on 
insufficient or misleading data 


Broadfoot of fellalabad 

No more valuable book has ever been published on the 
first Afghan war than this biography of one of its foremost 
heroes [ The Career of Major George Broadfoot C B 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab compiled by Major W 
Broadfoot RE (London John Murray)] It throws a 
flood of light on the secret history of the Cnbul disaster of 
the gallant defence of Jelhhbad and of the subsequent 
operations under Pollock and Nott More than one 
reputation suffers although Major Broadfoot s comments 
are evidently prompted by zeal for the public interest and 
not by personal bias but historical truth is much the gainer 
by the engineer officers open and unqualifying criticism 
1 he claim of Major Broadfoot to be regarded as the man 
who really saved Jellalabad and prevented that illustrious 
garrison from coming to ignominious terms with a per 
fidious enemy whom only an unworthy panic had rendered 
formidable although never sc i lously disputed is established 
on the clearest and quite unimpeachable grounds by the full 
account gn en in this volume of the Councils of War held at 
Jellalabad The part which Broadfoot took in them at 
first single handed against the whole of the other members, 
and throughout with only the stiunch support of Captains 
Oldfield and Havelock (the latter not having a vote) amply 
justifies the conviction expressed by Havelcxk to one of 
the Cabul captives—none other than Eldred Pottmger the 
defender of Herat—that if Broadfoot had been at Cabul 
he would have saved it The defence of Jellalabad w-’s 
howevter, only one of the services rendered by Broadfoot 
during the war Both during the retirement to that place 
and the subsequent advance of Pollock s avenging army to 
Cabul, he and the wild sappers whom he had raised and 
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disciplined were always at the * point of greatest danger 
whether defending the rear or leading the attack It is 
strange to find how often his name was omitted from 
despatches and that Sometimes the credit due to his corps 
\fris awarded to others His merit however was too 
conspicuous to be concealed and Lord Ellenborough 
deserves praise for having marked out the ablest officer 
produced by the first Afghan war for special favour and 
reward Of his subsequent services in Tenasserim and 
on the North West Frontier a full and interesting account 
IS given in this work but our limited space leaves us no 
opportunity of referring to them Too soon for the interests 
of his country and for the full consummation of his own 
fame, Major Broadfoot met a soldier s death on the field of 
Firozeshah the second Lattle of the fiist Sikh war The 
biography which Major William Broadfoot has compiled 
and which is composed of such interesting materials will 
stand as a permanent monument to the work and valour of 
Broadfoot of Jellalabad whose most famous contemporaries 
considered him the foremost man in India 


Sir Charles Maegregor 

Amonc Anglo Indian soldiers of the present day none had 
gained a higher reputation than Sir Charles Maegregor and 
his death last year cut short a career which seemed destined 
to become one of increased fame to himself and service to his 
country Lady Maegregor has completed a very full and 
interesting account of the varied career of her late husband 
in these two volumes [ The Life and Opinions of Major 
General Sir Charles Metcalfe Maegregor K C B (VV 
Blackwood and Sons Edinburgh and London)] and they 
should be read by every Englishman who has the least 
desire to know the facts connected with most of our im 
portant wars and expeditions, during the last thirty years 
Sir Charles Maegregor s war services read as follows— 
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the Indian Mutiny the China war the Bhutan campaigjn 
the Abyssinian expedition the second Afghan war and the 
Man expedition To these services in the field must be 
added the not less material services he renderea his country 
by exploring tours in Persia Beloochistan and Afghanistan 
the results of which are embodied in several interesting and 
valuable books of travel and in confidential Reports which 
found their most forcible expression in his celebrated 
Defence of India Sir Charles Macgregor was one of 
the ablest and most energetic of the advocates of an ad 
vanced policy in Afghanistan His policy vis ^ vis with 
Russia would have been the bold and as we hold the wise 
one of anticipating danger at Merv instead of waiting for 
It at even Candahar As far back as i86j when quite 
young although experienced in war he wrote Depend 
upon It some day will see a British army at Herat The 
prophecy formed a key note to his subsequent opinions 
and although it has not been fulfilled the time may still 
come when his prescience will be justified We cordially 
recommend these volumes as a faithful and graphic 
memorial of an English officer who serve d his country and 
sovereign for thirty years in India and the Eist and who 
left an immense mass of information and adv icc to enable 
his countr) men to deal with the great and ever approaching 
danger which can alone shake their supremacy in Southern 
Asia 


A Rtench Ttavdlcr tn Genital Asia 

M Bonvaloi s account of his adventurous irid laborious 
journey across the Pamir from Central Asia into India has 
strong claims upon the attention of the English and par 
ticularly the Anglo Indian reading public [ Du Caucase 
aux Indes k travers Ic Pamir ouvrage orne de 250 dessins 
et croquis per Albert Pepin avec une carte itineraire du 
voyage (Pans Librairie Plon) ] The interest of the 
\vork as containing a fresh description of Russian Central 
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Asia IS well sustained throughout but its exceptional merit 
commences with the decision to reach India by the way of 
the Pamir The French travellers who had originally 
contemplated making a promenade through Afghanistan 
were politely escorted back to Bokharan terntorj by the 
Afghan authorities after they had reached the southern side 
of the Oxus and as they could not overcome the opposition 
of the Ameer they hoped to fare better m their struggle 
with the natural obotacles of the thinly populated legion 
between Ferghana and Cashmere They were mainly 
induced to make this attempt by the encouragement of 
General Karalkoff who addressed to them the following 
very significant remarks Why not attempt to re ich 
India b^ Kashgar, or even by the Paniir ^ No attempt 
has been made to explore the latter in winter, the enter 
prise IS considered impossible but who knows ’ It might 
perhaps be attempted From those lines to the end of 
the volume M Bonvalot narrative deserves ind should 
receive the most c ireful consideration at the hands of every 
re,.ponsible official in India for it gives the best and for 
the greater part of the route the only account of a journey 
from Margilan to Gilgit na laldik, Ki/il Yart the 
mountain lakes Kara and Rang Kuls, Sarhad and the 
B iroghil pass The passage of the Alai plate lu is described 
in detail and with much griphic pow^r—in M irch there 
wis nothing but snow in which men sank to then waists 
making the guides call out barambar it is ev« lywhere 
M Pepin s sketches and photogriphs give additional point 
to his companions written desciiption and we can well 
imagine that most readers will rise from this bool with the 
conviction that to talk of a Russian army crossing the 
Pamir is c«i absurdity We will only suggest as a necessary 
qualification that for this response to be accepted as 
literally true and applicable the attempted passage must be 
made by M Bonvalot s route, and in the month of March * 
Arrived south of the Hindoo Koosh the French travellers 
were detained in Chitral by order of the chief Amin ul Mulk^ 
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and only released after a detention of six weeks on the 
intervention of the Government of India They have 
amply repaid that slight service which moreover they 
so full} acknowledge by this interest ng narrative of their 
adventurous and remarkable journey across the Pamu 
Both for Its literary merits and for the subject with which 
It deals It must long hold a prominent place among 
standard worKS on Central Asia 

\\ t have also to acknowledge an extremely handsome 
English edition of this valuable work in two volumes from 
Messrs Chapman and Hall of Henrietta Street Covent 
Garden The translation is made by Mr C B Pitman 
and stems to be everything that could be desired while 
the English book possesses it least one distinct advantage 
over the French in the supenont} of its binding 


fhe Persian Book of Lovt, 

Sir Edwin Ai nold has added another attractive and 
m( lodious volume to his man} previous contributions to 
Indian song With Sadi in the Garden (Trubner 
and Co ) is a worthy companion to Pearls of the Faith 
and Lotus and Jewel It tells the story of love from the 
third chapter of the Bostan of the Persian poet Sadi As 
the poem is embodied in a dialogue held in the garden of 
the Taj M ihal at Agra Sir Edwin appropriately commences 
with an elaborate description of that famous monument 
perhaps the most famous and certainly the most beautiful 
memorial erected as a tribute of Love in any land The 
dialogue is sustained by lour characters—an English sahib, 
who can onl} be the accomplished writer himself a mirza, 
and two singing girls named Gulbadan and Dilazar and 
although the translation of Sadi s verses forms a connecting 
link and text throughout the volume the bulk ol the work 
^ consists of original appropriate and picturesque poetry 
composed by Sir Edwin himself Some of the songs he 
puts into the mouths of the singing girls such as the rain 
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drop which became a pearl of great price and the song 
without a sound are as prettily conceived and expressed as 
anything to be found in modern literature while the incident 
of Lakshmi serves to show how closely love is connected 
with tragedy in all climes Sir Edwin Arnold has written 
a volume which should be read and which is certainly 
above criticism 

A College History of India 

Mr Talbo\s Wiilelers College History of India 
(Macmillan and Co) is an abbreviation of his well known 
Short History of India and it is intended mainly for 
students and junior scholars It seems to us that Mr 
Wheeler has hit off very accurately the leading features of 
Indian history both Asiatic and European—to adopt the 
very definite distinction of his title page—and that the 
general reader will have no difficulty in following the main 
thread of the political fortunes of the peninsula whether 
under Its Hindoo Mahomed m or English masters The 
arrangement throughout is excellent whether regard be 
paid to the ethnological or the geographical divisions of 
the country or to its administrative changes and condition 
Mr Wheeler has spared no pains to make the contents of 
his volume accessible to even the cursory student and for 
purposes of reference it is both handy and convenient We 
have detected no clerical errors and altogether we can 
recommend this College Histor) as one of the most useful 
text books that have yet issued from the English press 

The Mongols 

Mr H H Howorth has extended his elaborate and 
exhaustive history of The Mongols (Longmans and Co ) 
so as to embrace the deeds of Khulagu Khan and his 
descendants in Persia, and he has in this way contributed g 
really interesting if m form somewhat repellent, volume 
to the few standard works on Asiatic history The 
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Mongols of Persia played a less important part in the 
formation of Asiatic history than any other branch of the 
family of Genghis Khan yet Mr Howorth has been able 
to 611 nearly 800 pages about them This is a creditable 
testimonial to his industry and powers of research Whether 
he will obtain the reward he has laboured so hard to deserve 
IS another matter and yet if we calmly consider the work 
achieved by the Mongols in Eastern, Central and Western 
Asia as well as in India we cannot resist the conclusion 
that thv,y are almost as much deserving of an elaborate 
history as the Romms Greeks and Chinese It would be 
impossible for us within our limited space to follow in any 
detail the contents of the present \olume We can only 
say that it is in all essential points a worthy continuation of 
the earlier volumes which gave Mr Howorth among us 
the position held by D Ohsson and De Guignes abroad 


Persia 

Wi cannot compliment Mr Benjamin on his book nor can 
we say that his account of Persia is a worth) addition to the 
admirable volumes that have so far made up the series 
known as The Story of the Nations [ Persia By 
S G Bi NjAMiN late United States Minister to Persia 
(T Fisher Unwin)] It seems to us that Mr Benjamins 
work does not harmonize at all with the intended scope of 
that series The title of the work is certainly a misnomer 
for the history of Persia during the last twelve hundred 
years is disposed of in ten pages Nor is there the least 
attempt to deal with the very interesting problem of the 
present condition and near prospects of the Shah s kingdom 
Mr Benjamins narrative is in fact an essay of some 
length on the early history of Persia from the period of 
tradition to which Mr Benjamin courageously renders his 
tnbutc of credence to the battle of Nehavend in 641 
Neither in style nor in information is there much to attract 
the English *iea;^er who can 6nd both in the pages of 
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MalTcolm Rawlmson and other writers on the Persian 
Empire past and present 


Rig Veda Sanhita 

Mr Webster has brought out the sixth volume of Mr 
H H Wilsons translation of the ancient Hindu hymns 
classified under the comprehensive and well known name of 
the Rig Veda (published by Trubner and Co ) Professor 
Wilson s work involved at the time that he made his trans 
1 ition an amount of labour which established his claims to 
the gratitude of all scientific inquirers into the early religion 
and language of the Aryan races Mr Webster makes 
full acknowledgment to subsequent worl ers in the same 
iield 111 e the German scholars Ludwig and Grassmann but 
the translation of the Rig Veda rem uns substantially as 
It left the hands of the English professor 


African Exploration 

U^DE^ the title of ‘The Unknown Horn of Africi 
(George Philip and Son 32 Fleet Street) Mr F L 
James well known by his work on The Wild Tribes of 
the Soudan gives an interesting account of African Ex 
ploration from Berbera to the Leopard River The work 
IS in other words a detailed description of Somaliland in 
which the Government of India has practical interests both 
on account of its port of Berbera and because it may one 
day providi the best and most available route to the Upper 
Nile refi^ion Readers of the previous work of Mr James 
will not need to be told that there is sure to be a spice of 
adventure and startling incident in his pages The principal 
encounter with a tribe which demanded blackmail was a 
bloodless one as the warriors fled incontinently at the fon- 
tinued volleys fired in the air from the sporting and ^1 
guns of the expedition Mr James has 
account of his journey from Berbery to with* 
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numerous illustrations serve to give enhanced interest to 
what IS really a valuable book of ^fncan travel 


Kaye and Mallesons History 

Messps Alien & Co have issued the first two volumes 
of a new cabinet or as the editor calls it, consolidated 
edition of the standard History of the Indian Mutiny 
by the hte Sir John Ka\e and Colonel Maileson Colonel 
Malleson edits the present edition which so far as Sir John 
Kaye s first two volumes is left intact but which in the last 
three volumes by the editor are to be revised in a manner 
that he says will prove that the severest critic of a work 
may be its author The sixth volume will be Mr Pincott s 
carefully prepared index of subjects Of the present edition 
as a whole we may say that it is likely to gain a fresh 
circle of readers for what is really a great monument of 
historical research and description 


The Indian Mutiny 

Among the works relating to the great struggle of the 
Indian Mutiny Mr T R E Holmes s History is entitled 
to an honourable place The new revised library edition 
^ust brought out by the well known Indian publishing house 
of W H Allen and Co will therefore be welcomed by 
those who desire to have on their bookshelves a con 
venient and generally trustworthy text book about one of 
the most important and exciting pdnods of Indian history 
Ip n«fccing the appearance of this new edition, it is not 
necessary for us to analyze the merits of Mr IJoImes^ 
work which has fairly gained its place among standard 
Anglo Indian books We need only sa) that with the 
j^xception of the larger histor> of Kaye and Malleson the 
cannot do better than consult Mr ftolmes for the 
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Typical Races of Mankind 

The twelve plates and accompanying letterpress which 
compose this* volume are an English renderlfig under the 
direction of Messrs George Philip and Son of ^2 Fleet 
str^t l^dndon of a well known German work depicting 
the typical races of mankind Four Asiatic races the 
Arab the Chinese the Indian and the Japinese are in 
eluded and b( 5 th the illustrations and the descriptions ailn 
at‘*'the double object of instructing and popularizing the 
subjej^^t with the youthful reader We gladly bear testimony 
to the fact that the different chapters are written with a due 
appn ciation of the relative importance of the branches of 
the subject treated and with shrewd discrimination of thd 
si^ient characteristics of the races and nationalities de^ 
scribed 

Lives of Indian Ojficers 

Mfssps Allen \nd Co of 13 Waterloo Place S W have 
published a new edition of the late Sir John Kiyes 

Liv^ of Indian Officers The chief lives in the first 
volume are those of Lord Cornwallis Sir John Malcolm 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Charles Metcalfe They 
are standard biographies and the new edition will be 
welcome We may express the wish that Messrs ^llen 
will provide an index with Vol II the first volume do#s 
not contain even a list of contents 

* Distinguished Anglo Indians 

Encouraged by the reception of his first volume Colonel 
Laurie has published a second senes of Sketches of 0 is 
tinguished Anglo Indians (W H Allen and Co ) These 
vary both in regard to the distinction of the individuals • 
treated^hnd to the merit of the sketches themselves There 
is no necessity to apply too keen a criticism to a ^Ork oT 
this descript/on Colpn^ Lajjrie^ has compiled it with 
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evidently the very best intentions and it will certainly serve 
many usefdl^jpnrposes as a book of refferd^CQ. 

Tlte Anglo Indian Codes 

We need not do more than notice the fact of the publication 
of the second and concluding volume of Mr Ji^ljidey 
Stokes s admirable work on the Anglo Indiah Codes 
[ The Anglo Indian Codes edited by WniTLL\ SroKEs 
D C L Vol II Adjective Law (Oxford and LoridoA 
The Clarendon Press) ] It formed the subject of an ex 
cellent article contributed by Mr John D Mayne to’ this 
Review in October 1S87 


Offiaal Fours m Madias 

We h ive received from India the account of the sevenrh 
tour of Lord Connemara the Governor of Madras through 
Malabar South Canara Goa Bellary Cuddapah N^rdj 
Arcot and Ncllore Part of this tour was in the” PreSJ 
dency of bombay and one of the chief places ot interi st 
visited was the Portuguese settlement at Goa The nar 
rati\ e under notice is written not by Lord Connemafa but 
by his secret iry Mr J D Rees 


Mino> Notices 

Wi ha\ e onl^ space to acknowledge the receipt of a new 
edition of Colonel Malleson s excellent and stirringly 
written Decisive Battles of India and a popular edition 
of hlr C Maivin s Jlegion of the Eternal Fire —both 
published by Messrs W H Allen & Co of Waterloo 
Place 
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and the one beyond, and so on till the whole village was 
complete' Each number was then accurately plotted at 
borne from the measurements taken and transferred by 
ttacirtg paper to the general village map Assisted by the 
positions of the village site and roads being fixed by 
theodolite or compass to make the fields close in in the 
map a sufficient degree of accuracy was attained for all 
practical purposes Both measurement and classification of 
soils were thoroughly tested by European officers as they 
proceeded 

Such is a brief rhumi of the arguments in favour of the 
ryotwdri system carried out on the principles of the Bombay 
Revenue Survey as compared with that in Madras and 
with the village settlement system in the North West 
Provinces This report was written in the early days of 
the Bombay system which has been greatly improved upon 
subsequently in the matter of scientific accuracy with regard 
to which fault was found with it as compared with the 
technical superiority of the professional boundary survey of 
the North West Provinces With a view to the village 
maps not being dependent for accuracy entirely on the 
fitting in of one field upon another until the whole village 
space was filled in one or two straight lines are now 
measured across the lands of each village from boundary to 
boundary as nearly mathematically accurate as possible, as 
a guide by which measurers may fit in their fields so that 
with the assistance of points fixed by the Trigonometrical 
Survey of India the maps in addition to being all that can 
be required for revenue purposes (the boundary marks even 
being laid down in each field on them) they are quite 
sufficiently accurate for topographical purposes The 
method of classification of soils has already been described 
and that of assessment will be readily understood from the 
detailed notices of the manner in which it has been carried 
out in different subdivisions described in these pages The 
success of the system has been proved by the eagerness 
w ith which people have taken up lands under it and the 
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conbequent immediate increase of the land revenue So 
great was the eagerness to secure tTbe occupancy right of 
land that orders had to be issued to restrict tl\e making of 
advances from the treasury where they wer'e required 
merely for extension of cultivation and not for permanent 
improvements or other agricultural purposes Another 
method adopted to check undue extension of cultivation 
beyond the means of the ryots was to refuse remissions in 
case of failure of crops with a view to weed out people 
who from want of agricultural stock and capital should be 
labourers and not attempt independent farming 

In i84j the new settlement was introduced into the 
Supa portion of the Purandhar subdivision It applied to 
j 94 villages of which 25 were remeasured 12 teste<^ and 
the remainder which had lately lapsed to Government 
surveyed for the first time 1 hey lay to the west of Inda 
pur and south of Bhimthadi The. northern and some of 
the western and central villages were hilly and the Rainfall 
was somewhat uncertain as m Indapur They did not 
benefit much by the Poona market but had those of Sdsvad 
(Sassoor) and Bhor Mr Pringles settlement had been 
unsuccessful the collections having fallen from Rs 47 547 
on Its introduction to Rs 20 163 in 18^5-36 when an im 
perfect revision was earned out by Capt Shortrede The 
average from 183^ to 1842 had been Rs 28 269 During 
the last two years the remissions found necessary had 
exceeded the collections The rates proposed by the 
survey officers were 15 per cent above those of Indapur 
and 5 per cent above those of Kurkumb Government 
however sanctioned the adoption of the Kurkumb rates 
which were only ro per cen above those of Inddpur The 
total assessment, according to these was about Rs 60 000 
as against Rs 88 894 under Capt Shortrede s settlement 
and a previous rental of Rs i 22 713 These were in 
Ankosi rupees which were of rather less value than 
Company s rupees A deficient rainfall in 1843 and 1844 
proved that the rapid increase of cultivation ^n both Inddpur 
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and B^imthadi had been cafnecf beyond the means of the 
people and large remissions and a contraction of the 
cultuvated hrea by about 15 000 acres were the consequence 
Ip the lattp year the failure of crops was so complete that 
many people were only saved from starvation by being 
employed in making a road from Pitas to Indipur The 
next season was more favourable and the settlement m 
Supi had been so successful that the increase of revenue 
had more than repaid the cost of settlement In the three 
years succeeding the settlement the revenue had increased 
on an average by 24 per cent In 1848 the cultivated area 
in the entire collectorate rose from i 148 755 acres to 
I 228 304 

In 1847 the remainder of Purandhar comprising the 
Sasvad Mamlutdars charge was revised It contained 
thirty SIX Government villages Its chief local market was 
at the town of Sisvad the Bipdeo Ghat between it and 
Poona being so steep that produce was generally taken to 
the latter on pack bullocks although there was a metalled 
road There were onl) 1 few patches of rice in the whole 
tract of country The thirty six villages were arranged for 
maximum rates of dry crop assessment into four classes as 
follows It IS uncertain on what principles ten had a 
maximum of Rs i 2as, fifteen one of i sas 8ps and nine 
one of i4as jps the remaining two being assessed at the 
Supa rates The rice rates proposed viz Rs j Rs 2J, 
and Rs li were considered by Capt Wingate to be too 
high and Government authorized their reduction at the 
settlement if it was then considered advisable as well as 
the continuation of the existing method of assessing hill 
lands which were of trifling extent The general result of 
the revision nvas the reduction of the dry crop assessment 
from Rs 49060 in 1846-47 to Rs 33900 in 1847-48 or 
44 7 per cent 

Bon one of the petty divisions of Sivner’or Junnar * 
was revised m 1848-49 It contained thirty villages and 
adjoined Pibal to the climate "^of which its climate was 
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similar, on the north The rainfall in the east was much 
more uncertain than in the west A majority of the holders 
of land were mirdsi' or hereditary occupants Under 
Mr Pringle s settlement the average acre ratfe: had been 
i5as 8ps and on the cultivated area Rs i oas 4ps Be 
tween 1829 and 1846 the latter had risen from 46420 to 
SO 05 2 acres but remissions in the first sixteen years had 
averaged Rs 10350 and in the last five Rs 7 410 It was 
proposed to divide it into three groups, with maximum rates 
of Rs I Sas i4as and loas 4|ps Under wells and 
small water channels there was a total area of 4 100 acres 
irrigated Some of the latter could only be made use of 
when the rainfall was unusually heavy, and it was proposed 
to levy a w ater rate on them only when they were so used 
A small portion of this area had been assessed formerly at 
Rs 3 an acre Under the new settlement a rate of Rs 2 
as in Pdbal and elsewhere, was proposed The^otal assess 
ment according to this came to Rs 4,719, or a little over a 

rupee an acre The general result of the settlement was 
as follows 


Oi-i> bYbTEM I New System 


A e sment on 

Occupied 

Total 

Waste 

\ 

Cultivation 

Dry Crop 
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Rs 

Rs 

1 

Rs 

Rs. 

1 

Rs 

54 5-12 

’ 40319 

4 719 

45.038 

10480 


This showed a decrease of about 4J per cent on the 
past net realizable revenue after deducting remissions 

In 1847-48 twenty villages in the Bdrdmati group in 
Indipur which'had lapsed m 1844-45, were rcyised» with 
the resultJof an increase of 37 3 per cent over the assess 
ment on the area under cultivation for the five years endii^ 
’^with 1846-47 The maximum dry crop rate was i3as zps 
In 1849-50, a settlement was introduced into twpnty six 
Villages of Brahmanvidi pelt^ division of Siyner (Junnar), 
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in th? extreme north of the collectorate, bordering on 
Ahmadn^ar It comprised also nine ddng, or hill villages, 
containing cbiofly occadiottal hill-crop and rice lands which 
w;.re left Unsettled pending a survey of such descriptions of 
land The tract was badly off for communications the 
ascent of the Brahmanvddi Pass ovejr which from 10000 to 
15,000 pack bullocks anntially crossed with grain for J unnar 
and Poona returning laden with salt The old assessment 
had been so uneven that the revised assessment would make 
very little difference in some cases and a great deal in 
others There was a great difference in the prices of 
produce in Kotal which was above the Brahmanvddi Pass 
and Utur and Udapur which were below it thus showing 
the badness of the road A considerablj larger area was 
shown in the recent than in Mr Pringle s measurement, the 
former being 51938 and the latter 70756 acres irt the 
former land On the edges of fields had not been assessed 
because it had been thought too poor for tillage , but as it 
had been cultivated the new survey included it alL in the 
assessable area The average collections for ten years had 
been Rs 33 364, and the assessment on cultivation accord 
ing to the proposed new rates would be Rs 28 557, a 
decrease of 16 8 per cent and give an average of 8as tops 
per acre The average according to the old recorded area 
was i4as i ips, but allowing for the increase in the area by 
measurement, this was reduced to loas iips The highest 
rate proposed which applied to the single village of Utur 
was 15a per cent beyond that of Inddpur and gave an 
average of R i 6as 2ps per acre It was a market town 
Itself and was only six miles distant from Junnar which 
was another The village of Uddpur, which adjoined had 
had an average of R i ^as and was reduced to 
R 1 oas 7ps, on a maximum too per cent higher than 
that of iMdpur In two other groups of thirteen and^ 
deven viUaglsS it was respectively 60 and 30 percent higher 
Capt Wtegate considered the ipaximum for Utur too high,^ 
and proposed its reduction from k i i4as to R i teas 
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The proposals were sanctioned by Government with this 
modification 

In 1850-51 the assessment of the remainder of the 
Junnar subdivision containing 109 villages to* the east of 
Bon and south of Brahmanvidi was undertaken The 
country was very rugged in the west so that only dali or 
hand tillage with the bill hook was practicable in it A 
group of villages called the Haveli lying between Junnar 
on the west and Bon on the east were the finest in the 
whole Deccan on account of the genial and certain rainfall 
The chief market town was Junnar but there were markets 
also at Utur 3 hd NaiAyengaon Under Mr Pringles 
settlement the collections varied greatly from Rs 3^ 000 to 
Rs 65000 and in the ten years ending with 1845-50 
averaged Rs 58 350 or at the rate of Rs i oas 7ps p;2r 
acre The people were reported to be badly off as a rule 
to be deeply in debt and to be almost literally living from 
hand to mouth so that a reduction in the Government 
demand seemed to be urgently demanded The villages 
were arranged for maximum dry crop rates of assess 
ment into five groups The first with a rate of R i laas 
included twenty two villages in the east of the Haveli 
group mentioned above and in the vallej of the Kukdi river 
extending to the town of Junnar The second group to 
the west of the first consisted of twenty four villages with 
a heavier rainfall but a much poorer soil the maximum rate 
proposed here was Rs The third group of nineteen 
villages had a maximum of Rs i,i Between this and 
the next group of thirty four villages the kind of agricul 
tural produce changed from wheat and bdjri to hill grains 
in the latter group the rate was R i In the fifth group 
of ten villages on the tops and slopes of the Sahyidri hills 
the rate was f of a rupee For nee lands two rates of 
Rs 3 and Rs 2J, were proposed according to the position 
of the villages within or on the skirts of the belt of heavy 
rainfall These rates were approved but the proposals 
with regard to garden lands were not sanctioned nor a 
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suggestion that for the existing uniform rate of 12 annas 
on th^ bill hook (kottd) m the tracts where dali cultiva 
tion was m use three rates varying from 10 annas to a 
rupee, should be adopted The total survey rental 
according to the superintendents rates, amounted |o 
Rs 55 360 which, compared with the average collections 
of twenty one years Rs 56 670 showed a reduction of 
Rs I 310 or 2 36 per cent 

In 1851-52 the Ambegaon petty division of the sub 
division of Khed embracing the northern portion of the 
latter was settled It contained 58 villages The two 
towns of Ambegaon and Ghode were the chief markets, the 
former for rice and the latter for other grains Potatoes 
were largely grown in it as well as in the neighbouring 
parls of Pdbal and were bought up on the spot by dealers 
for the Bombay and Poona markets Since Mr Pringles 
settlement in 1829-30 the collections of revenue had varied 
but on the whole were from Rs 14 500 in that year to 
Rs 17000 in 1850-51 The remissions had not been 
heavy and the Survey Officer Lieut Francis was of 
opinion that a reduction to the amount of such remissions 
would be sufficient as the bulk of the landholders were in 
fair circumstances Four groups of villages were proposed 
with maximum rates of Rs ij, Rs i 6as Rs ij and R i 
These were similar to the rates in Pabal introduced nine 
years previously which had succeeded The general results 
in the several classes were as follows 
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The total increase was thus 123 per cent but excluding 
dali and grazing which were not altered under the new 
system there was a decrease of 21 7 per cent 

Some modifications were made in this year in th,e 
4;evised assessment in Purandhar and the nee rates, which 
were considered by Capt Wingate to be too high were 
reduced 

In 1852 the Khed subdivision had revised assessments 
introduced into it Exclusive of Ambegaon settled in the 
previous year it contained 192 villages They lay between 
Ambegaon on the north Pdbal on the east Haveli and 
Mdval on the south and the SahyAdris on the west Kuda 
under a Mahalkari was to the west near the hills and had 
a large area of rice land while the more open country under 
the Mamlutdar of Khed was well suited for dry crop culp 
vation The climate was better than that of Pdbal and 
equal to that of Haveli near Poona but not quite so good 
as that of Junnar Its market facilities were almost as 
great as those of Haveli and the people were fairly well 
off Mr Pringles assessment in the west of the tract had 
been more liberal than in the east and during the period of 
his settlement the area under cultivation with various flue 
tuations increased by 12 000 acres or 15 per cent Remis 
sions had also varied greatly, from Rs 300010 1831-32 
to Rs 72,000 in 1851-52 out of a total of Rs 87159 The 
villages were arranged for maximum dry crop rates in five 
groups with rates from R i loas to R i The first con 
tamed nine villages along the high road from Poona to 
Junnar, which gave them facility for carriage to market 
Their climate was also favourable for dry cfop cultivation 
The lower rates were for groups lying to the east of the 
first where the rainfall became less certain, and to the west 
towards the Sahyddris where the climate became too moist 
for dry crops The nee rates were arranged in the reverse 
Vray, being highest, with a maximum of Rs 4, towards the 
hills with one of Rs 3 farther eastward For garden lands 
the area qf which was small, the highest rate for those 
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which were watered from channels was Rs 3 and the 
Idwest, fcr land under wells R& 2 No change was made 
in the ‘ koitq, or bilUhook system of assessment m hill 
lands inaccessible to the plough The general result was as 
follows 
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Exclusive of “ dali and grazing receipts the increase over 
the old average for twenty three j ears was thus 126 per 
cent 

In 1853 the last subdivision of the Collectorate Mdval 
(often called the Mdvals) came under revision It occupied 
the south west corner of the district and contained a mam 
group of 102 villages called Mdval and another of 78 
called Mulsi to the south of these Lying near the western 
range the Sahyddri hills it differed from the rest of the 
Collectorate in having an abundant and certain rainfall, 
and, being essentially a nee country bajri and jowAri were 
hardly grown in it Most of the rice went to Poona a little 
went down the Ghdts and some was kept for local sale on 
the high ^oad between Bombay and Poona a^ Varangaon 
Khanddld, ind other halting places The chief manure 
used was burnt wood and grass with which the nee beds 
were covered Mr Pringle s settlement had been a success 
as far as increased tillage and revenue were concerned, the 
former having advanced mostly in dry crop lands from 
36,000 acres ip i830--3i to 45 200 in 1852-53 and the 
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revenue from Rs 47 500 to Rs 58 300 But the light 
assessment had brought Marwan money lenders in its 
train and the people were more deeply m their books than 
in any other part of the district Naturally teie grouping 
of villages for maximum dry crop rates was from east to 
west the rates for the four groups falling from Rs ij to 
R I Khandald and a few villages near the road being 
raised a class on account of the ready sale of their grass 
It was found that the best rice was grown not where the 
rain was heaviest but in the centre of the rainy tract of 
country The s) stem of nee classification adopted was one 
used in the hilly trarts of Ndsik by Mr Fraser Tytler 
according to the kind of rice grown and the character of the 
embankments The rates were in four classes of Rs 4J 4 
3} and 3 The general result of the revision was as 
follows The survej rental of the cultivated area gave an 
increase from Rs 48320 to Rs 52 890 or 9 4 per cent 
over the average of the twenty three years ending with 
1852-53 of under 2 per cent over the average of ten years 
previous to the settlement and a decrease of 9 i per cent 
on the assessment of the cultivated area of 1852-53 
There was a margin of Rs 17670 left on the assessed 
waste land from which the temporary loss of revenue could 
be made up 
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A general review of the result of the survey settlements 
may now be gnen The eighteen years ending in 1854 in 
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the Collectorate as a whole showed no very marked im 
provement m consequence of bad seasons and the fluctua¬ 
tions of prices The area of tillage rose from 8,95 438 acres 
(iri 882 vik’Jlges) in 1839-40 to i 368430 (941 villages) in 
1853-34 and the collections from Rs 6 36 120 in 1837-38 
to Rs 7 24,760 in 1853-54 From about 1852 however a 
change set in partly in consequence of the high prices of 
the time of the American war when they began to rise 
During the twelve years ending m 1866 the cultivated area 
rose from i 368430 acres in 941 villages to i 743 179 in 
988 villages in 1865-66 and the collections from Rs 724760 
to Rs 1055 210 Indapur which had been in the worst 
condition before i§46 showed a rise in collections from 
Rs 65 220 between 1836 and 1846 to Rs 83 050 between 
1856 and 1866 or 27 percent whilst remissions diminished 
from Rs 12,220 to Rs 6 In the latter ten years there was 
hardly any waste land left This may of course be 
attributed pirtly to the rise m prices and the increase of 
population but taken in connection with other circumstances, 
to be explained hereafter when the revised survey settlements 
carried out on the expiration of the thirty years for which 
they were at first guaranteed are described there can be no 
doubt that it is mostly due to the benefits of the low and 
equitable survey assessments 

At different times before the expiration of the guaranteed 
settlement rates based on those already in force were intro 
duced into tillages that from various causes lapsed to 
Government but as these settlements involved no new 
principles there appears no necessity for entering into their 
details In 1867 the revision of the first survey settle 
ments was commenced in the subdivision of Inddpur the 
first originally settled 

Partly in consequence of inaccuracies discovered m the 
old measurements, the whole of Inddpur was re surveyed for 
revision The lands were also reclassified in order to take 
advantage with which many years’ practice had furnished 
the survey department, of the greater skill with which the 
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operation could be performed Although on the whole area 
the error shown by the remeasurement only came to 6| per 
dent, the differences m individual numbers werp found to be 
considerable In a list of twenty Survey Fields reported 
they vaned from i to 94 per cent In the re classification 
a much larger area of arable and a much smaller area of 
unassessed, land was recorded At the time of the original 
settlement prices of agricultural produce were so low that 
much land of inferior quality was hardly worth cultivation 
From the demand for land that had arisen in the course of 
the thirty years of the settlement both from increase m 
prices and the pressure of population on the soil a g^reat 
deal of this land, much of which consisted of patches of 
waste in the midst of cultivation thrown in to form ^irvey 
Fields had been cultivated at no other expense than that 
of ordinary ploughing thus proving that the old classifies 
tion which had recorded it as unarable had been faulty 
The increase under the revised settlement, arising from the 
assessment of such land was often considerable, so much 
so as in some cases to enhance a ryot s payments notwith 
standing a loweiing of rate and it became a matter of 
importance to decide whether the extra land should be 
assessed or should be considered land which according 
to the survey principle the ryot was entitled to enjoy rent 
free as having been improved at his own cost Opinions 
differed on this point and it was even proposed that credit 
should be given in every holding for as much unarable, and 
therefore unassessed land as there originally was in it 
Now apart from the improbability that holdings would in 
many cases have remained the same and in the same hands 
for thirty years and the consequent difficulty of carrying 
such a theory into practice it would have been contrary 
to reason that the State * e the community should suffer a 
•perpetual loss through the mistakes or frauds of classes in 
recording as unarable what simply required to be ploughed 
and sown to bear crops The controversy ended by the 
Government of India refusing to sanction the proposat 
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,-The circumstances of InddpuV had greatly changed m 
the thirty years of the settlement At the original survey 
there was tiot a mile of made road In 1852 the road 
b^ween Pcidna and ShoUpur had been completed and 
Inddpur had become an important centre of trade Later 
on in 1863 the Great Indian Peninsula Railway had been 
constructed, and opened up as it were the markets of the 
world to It Prices had risen from 53 seers (106 lbs) per 
rupee of bdjri in the five years before the original settle 
ment, to 26J seers in the ten years ending with 1865-66 
Population had increased 31 per cent farm bullocks 19 per 
cent carts 300 per cent and ploughs 25 per cent In 
other cattle there had been a decrease of 9 per cent, owing 
probably, to the contraction of the area in which they 
formerly grazed Land bad acquired a saleable value, having 
in forty eight cases quoted from the Registrar s books, 
fetched an average of seventeen years assessment and in 
six of over twenty years The area under tillage had 
increased from 238135 to 270070 acres and the grazing 
and unassessed land diminished from 43,653 to 18,679 
The climate and uncertain rainfall however remained the 
same, and required caution in dealing with the assessment 
Taking all these points into consideration an increase of 
from 50 to 60 per cent in the assessment would it was 
thought, be proper and reasonable It was proposed to 
give Indipur itself a maximum rate of Rs i 2as to sixty 
two villages one of a rupee and the remaining thirteen 
villages near Kalas where the rainfall was very uncertain 
one of I4as A little alluvial land on the banks of the 
Bhima river was assessed at Rs The average on 
the whole came to 7as 6ps the acre The general 
increase ca<ne to 53 per cent the assessment being 
Rs 124506 as against/the old Rs 81,184 It will be 
seen hereafter that this percentage was subsequently re 
duced to 38 

Bhimthadi was taken in hand in 1871-72 The number 
of villages was fifty four of which twenty three had be * 
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longed to the Pimpalgaon group and thirty one to that of 
Kurkumb These with some villages from Purandhar 
and Bardmati formed the new subdivision of Bhimthadi 
Six of them had lapsed in the course of the thirty yeaj;s 
The communications of Bhimthadi had also been improved 
by the construction of the railway and the road from Poona 
to Sholapur as well as other local roads The three 
market towns of Patas Kurkumb and Yevat were all on 
the Poona Sholdpur road In the three decennial periods 
of the settlement prices of jowdri and bdjri had been 
respectively 45J and 36^ seers per rupee and 28* 

and 19I and 15 showing an increase of considerably o\ cr 
100 per cent The area and revenue collections m the 
three periods had been as shown below 
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Population in forty eight villages had increased ^9} 
per cent farm cattle 19 per cent other cattle 5J per cent 
carts 270 per cent and ploughs 22^ per cent Two hun 
dred more wells weie worked of which 141 were new and 
the rest old ones repaired the total increase was nearly 
j8 per cent from 527 to 7*27 Of the new wells only 
eight were made in the first ten years forty one in the 
second and ninety two m the third so that the prosperity 
of the people seemed progressively on the increase A 
record of sales of land showed prices varying from ten to 
fifty two times the assessment On all these considerations 
'-the Si^permtendentof Survey thought the assessment might 
be increased from 50 to 60 per cent as proposed for Inda 
pur For this purpose a maximum rate of R i i2as 
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wa^ proposed for seven villages m the Pimpalgaon group 
nearest to Poona and with the most certain rainfall and 
one of Rs ij for twei;ty two others not quite so favourably 
placed m bcKh these respects Two other groups contain 
mg sixteen and nine villages with rites of R i 4as and 
R I 2as respectively were proposed The result in forty 
eight villages—the remaining six affording no proper data 
for comparison as they had lapsed within the period of the 
settlement—was to increase the assessment by 7^ per cent 
as shown by the following statement 
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Of this inciease 20 per cent was on account of land 
found on remeasurement m excess of the recorded area 
The increase varied greatly in different villages being as 
high as 120 per cent in one case ind as low as 16 in 
another Both here and in Indapur no extra assessment 
was imposed on lands watered from wells In patasthal 
or channel watered lands rates varying from one to six 
rupees per acre in addition to the dry crop rates were 
given In the six villages lately lapsed the increase came 
to 44 per cent The total cultivated land m the fifty four 
villages was found to be 22 29^ acres or 11 per cent above 
the recorded area and the assessment altogether was 69 
per cent in excess of that previously levied The rates 
were sanctibned by Government for a second term of thirty 
years in January, 1872 

Between 1872 and 1874 the old settlement was re 
vised in Pdbal the villages of which had in 1866 been 
distributed over Khed Junnar and Parner The settle 
ment applied to fifty six villages of old Pdbal and three^ 
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received from Holkar ^In the thirty years of the old 
settlement^ leaving out the five years of the AmeriLan war, 
in which prices were abnormally high the price of bdjri had 
risen over 52 per cent In the five years <|pievious to 
the first settlement (18^6-41) collections had averaged 
Rs 66510 and remissions Rs 22700 The waste land 
at that time was about one third of the arable area During 
the ten years ending in 1872 the collections were nearly 
steady being on an average Rs 92 300 the only remission 
during this period having been one of Rs 40 in 1871-72 
The waste land in this ) car was three tenths of the whole ^ 
area Population had increased 1127 per cent bullocks 
2 7 per cent other cattle 7 ^ per cent ^ carts 73 per cent 
ploughs 12 4 per cent and wells in working order had 
risen from i 493 to i 977 or 32 4 per cent LanJ was 
more carefully cultnated than in the east of Poona manure 
being used in dr) crop as well as garden lands The 
selling price of land was in some instances as high as 116 
and 160 times the assessment The villages had benefitted 
greatly by the construction of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway two stations of which afforded easy access to the 
Bombay market A good-many fair weather roads had been 
made the Poona Ndsik high road crossed it from South to 
North, and that from Poona to Ahmadnagar from West to 
East so that with seceral fair local markets to resort to 
such as Khed Pabal Talegaon and Manchar the people 
Jiad no difficulty in disposing of their produce Owing to 
improvident expenditure on marriages and other social 
ceremonies however they were still dependent on money 
^lenders although cAery circumstance was in favour of 
their increased prosperity According to the criteria of 
more or less certain rainfall and distance from markets the 
villages were classed for maximum rates of dry crop assess 
ment in six groups the first consisting of only one village 
with a maximum of Rs j The remamtng five had rates 
falling from this by gradations of four annas and contained 
Vespectively sixteen thirteen twelve, eight and six villages 
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One of the rivers crossing the tract the Vel could be used 
for irrigating by the construction of temporary dams and 
channel w^ter rates ^ere proposed varying from one to six 
rupees according to water supply 

^ The highest dry crop rates only were imposed on lands 
watered from old wells without extra water assessment 
with the intention of placing their owners on the same 
footing as the owners of those more recently constructed 
this involved a loss of from Rs 20000 to Rs 25 000 of 
revenue The ninety two acres of rice land which was of 
superior quality, had a maximum of Rs 6 and an average 
rate of Rs 3 las 7ps In forwarding these proposals the 
Survey Commissioner, Colonel Francis suggested that the 
rate of Rs 3 which raised the average in the single village 
tq which It applied by 70 per cent should be done away 
with and by certain modifications of grouping and a reduc 
tion of four annas a class in the first four and of two annas 
in the fifth group reduced the general increase from 88 to 
66 per cent The grouping was again altered by Govern 
ment and the final arrangement was as follows 
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Under these rates the general increase was 75 per cent on 
the whole fifty nine villages and the average dry crop rate 
I2as 3ps The total assessment came to Rs i 51 510 or 
Rs 38 910 below; that proposed by the Superintendent o^k 
Survey and Rs 49 280 or 48 per cent more than the 
previous assessment on occupied land < 

In 1871-73 the Haveli subdivision, immediately sur 
rounding Poona, from which none of the villages were 
more than eighteen miles distant, was brought under ^ 
revision Poona contained over 90 000 inhabitants and in 
addition to being an excellent market for all kinds o^ 
produce, affonded access by its railway station to Bombay 

13 
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and other important trade centres far and near Eighty 
four villages were to be revised of which twenty seven had 
come from Bhimthadi, and seven had been transferred to 
Mdval, three had been settled within fifteen years and 
were omitted The rainfall was plentiful and certain in ttefe 
west towards the Sahyddris and uncertain in proceeding 
eastwards, the climate of Poona itself being morp like that 
of Europe than of the tropics during the monsoon In the 
period of the thirty years settlement prices of agricultural pro 
duce m Poona had doubled From 109 000 acres in 1841-42 
the area of tillage had increased to 1 21 000 m 1871-72 
It had fallen off by about 4 000 acres since 1866 Collections 
had fallen in the same time by about j 000 but were still 
76 000 m the last year as compared with Rs 65 ono in 
1841-42 In the third decennial period of the settlemeit 
they were 2 5 per cent above those of the second and 
213 per cent more than in the fi\ e years prt ceding the 
first settlement Since 1856 reiViissioris had been nominal 
and in 1871-72 only 6^4 acres of the worst arable land 
remained unoccupied Receipts had been i good deal 
diminished by a large area having been taken up for forest 
purposes and for the construction of a large irrigation 
reservoir at Khadakrdsla During the survc) lease the 
population of the 81 villages had increased by 42 8 per 
^cent but houses only 7 3 per cent which was not at all m 
due proportion Plough and draught cattle were more by 
12 per cent carts by 131 per cent ploughs by nearly 20 
per cent sheep horses and other cattle by 29 6 per cent 
and working wells by 36 5 per cent , 418 of the wells were 
new, and of these 276 had been sunk in the last ten years 
’»'More energy than in other parts was shown in agricultural 
operations and the prejudice of the people against the use 
of the night soil of Poona for manure had even been over-?, 
^come Fruit and betel nut were especially cultivated near 
the town The i/^alue of land had so much increased that it 
sometimes fetched as much as a hundred times the ass e ss 
ment On the whole, the people were better ofi^ than those of 
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anjTother part of the Collectorate The area of the 81 villages 
was found to be 28,031 acres more than that recorded 
in the revenue books this arose from grazing lands hot 
having been measured at the first survey For dry crop 
assessment Vanori ( Wanowree), Ghorpuri and Kirkee were 
placed in a first class with a maximum of Rs 4 all three 
were close to the town and the two cantonments Six 
villages, also near formed a second group with a maximum 
of Rs 3I and 26 villages adjoining these with a maximum 
of Rs 3 formed a third There were five others of 13, 
959 and 3 villages respectively grouped according to 
rainfall and distance from market with rates falling at the 
rate of four annas for each group Of the remaining ten 
villages the seven transferred to Mdval were placed in the 
fifth group at a maximum of Rs 2^ and the three lately 
lapsed villages were assigned to the third fourth and fifth 
classes A large tank had lately been constructed at Pdshan 
and in consequence of the excellent supply of water from it 
the channel watered lands under it had a maximum rate of 
Rs 8 in addition to the dry crop rate the supply in other 
villages was not very good and was rated at from a rupee 
to Rs For nee grown to the extent of i 095 acres in 
|he western villages the maximum proposed was Rs 12 
which gave an average of Rs ^ loas 4ps These rates 
would have raised the rental by 96 per cent above the 
average of the last ten years In one village the increase 
would have been 228 per cent, of which 90 per cent was 
due to arable land which had not yet been shown in the 
accounts or assessed An alternative set of rates was 
proposed by which the maximum in each of the first two 
classes was lowered half a rupee and in the rest four annas »• 
These reduced the increase to 79 per cent on the previous 
^ears collections of which 16 per cent was due to the 
hitherto unassessed area in occupied land The Survey^ 
Commissioner proposed a lowering of the rice maximum 
from Rs 6 to Rs 5, and by some modifications in th^ 
grouping reduced the total percentage till it came down td 
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75 per cent His proposals were sanctioned by Govern¬ 
ment but in consequence of the Government of India, 
expressing their readiness to make further reductions still 
greater changes were made and the total increase remained 
at 67 per cent above current collections The average 
dry crop rate was i4as 2ps the channel water rate 
Rs 2 jas 5ps and the rice rate Rs 2 1533 gps The 
following statement shows clearly the successive changes 
made 
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In 1873-74 39 villages formerly belonging to Supa of 
which thirty had been transferred to Bhimthadi and nine to 
Purandhar were revised 1 he dim ite in these varied but 
little but those on the N ira river had a larger proportion 
of deep black soil Cultivation was inferior, and no manure 
was used in the dry crop lands except the droppings of 
sheep occasionally penned upon them The garden land 
which was all under wells wis not of a superior kind In 
the course of the survey lease the relative importance of 
markets had changed considerably in consequence of the 
construction of the r iilway and local roads The price of 
jowiri had risen in the last ten years of the lease by about 
I per cent and that of bdjri 14^ per cent At the time 
of the first settlement this tract h id begun to benefit by the 
re\ ision of assessment that had been c irried out by Capt 
Shortrtde Notwithstanding this, only 40 per cent of the 
revenue was collected from i8j6 to 1842 and up to the 
time of the first Survey sc ttlement large remissions had to 
be given The rates under this introduced in 1843 were 
the same as those of Kurkumb or 10 per cent higher than 
In Indapur At the time of the first settlement 26 ^02 
acres out of i 41,310 were waste, and from its commence 
ment an increase in tillage took place the average waste 
remaining from 1864 to 1873 being only i 84J acres The 
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state of matters in the three decennial periods of the lease 
IS shown below 
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Dtfring the Survey lease population had increased by 43 5 
per cent, houses by 13 per cent wells by 71 per cent 
carts by 202 per cent ploughs by 31 2 per cent and 
draught and plough cattle by 104 per cent but houses 
had diminished by 26 6 per cent Other kinds of cattle 
had also increased a good deal which was not the case in 
the neighbouring districts Of the new wells 44 were 
made in the first decade 148 in the second and 225 in the 
third of the survey lease All this proved conclusively 
that the condition of the people was good few families 
were hopelessl) in debt and every village hdd some who 
were quite free The 39 villages were arranged for 
maximum dry crop rates in four groups with rates varying 
from R I to R I 6as In the first there were only two 
which were close to the Nira bridge on the Poona and 
Satard road Twelve on the western boundary, and on the 
road to the Kedgaon railway station were in the second at 
a maximum of R i 4as , twelve more to the south and 
east of these were placed in a third at R i 2as and 
thirteen in the south east with the most uncertain rainfall, 
had the one rupee maximum There was no rice and the 
channel watered land was poor the highest rate fixed for 
the latter was Rs 2 Compared with the previous years’ col 
lections the new settlement showed a rise from Rs 5 7 461 
to Rs 81,7^3 or 42 per cent, as shown below 
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The Survey Commissioner proposed a few modifications by 
doing away with the first group, and lowering some of the 
other villages a class These proposals were sajgictioned by 
Government 

Gram subsequently fell and it did not seem probable 
that the high prices of 1872 would be maintained It was 
therefore deemed advisable in 1874 to fix a limit beyond 
which increases at revision settlements should not be 
allowed to go this was fixed at 3^ per cent on any group 
of villages as a whole at 66 per cent on any single village 
and at 100 per cent on any individuals holding In ordar 
to bring the above mentioned assessments m five sub 
divisions into accord with this resolution of Government 
the Survey Officers weie directed to lower the maximum 
rate m each group of villages so as to bring its total 
rev enue within 50 per cent increase After this any case 
in which the increase was still above 7^ per cent in a 
village or 100 per cent in a holding was to be reported 
specially for the orders of Government In accordance 
with these instructions proposals were sent m and received 
sanction which reduced the enhancements in the five sub 
divisions to the amounts shown m the following statement 
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In 1878-79 forty villages in Purandhar were brought 
under the second revision five of these were dumald or 
shared villages Most of the villages had belonged to the 
Sasvad Mamlutdars division which had been settled in 
1847 The subdivision bordered on Bhimthadion the eas!^ 
and on Havcli on the north Its husbandry was similar to 
that in the neighbouring subdivisions, except that the land 
was more frequently ploughed and a great deal of manure 
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us^d for sugar cane and garden trops while dry crop lands 
were ako manured when enough manure could be procured 
During tlys survey lease communications had been greatly 
improve(^ ^ In 1847 niade road was that by the 

Bdpdeo Ghat from Poona to SAtAra which was mostly used 
by pack bullocks and but little by carts By 1878 there 
were numerous lines of communication with different large 
markets the chief of which was Poona I n the matter of prices 
^of the three principal grains viz jowari bajri and wheat 
there was an increase of fully 100 per cent The following 
^statement shows the progress m cultivation and realization 
of revenue during the lease and for 10 years previous to it 
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Population m these villages had increased by 2 2 per cent 
flat roofed and tiled houses by 19 7 per cent and thatched 
houses by 15 I ploughs by 36 4 per cent and carts from 60 
to 315 or 4 2 5 per cent The value of land as ascertained 
by the sums for which it was mortgaged and sold was higher 
than in any subdivision hitherto dealt with The villages 
were divided into five groups for maximum dry crop rate 
with the result shojvn in the following statement 
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Inclusive of all descriptions of land the revision causea an 
increase of 52 8 per cent m the rental 

The lands of the other 18 villages were mtermixed 
with those of the first seventeen The climate cfommunichi 
tions, and markets were the same in both In the ten years 
before the first settlement the average area of waste had 
been 5 235 acres which had fallen by 1877-78 to one of 
four Population had increased by 2 2 9 per cent, flat 
roofed and tiled houses by 18 2 per cent carts by 121 per 
cent and working wells by 36 8 per cent Thatched 
houses decreased by 23 3 per cent (326 to 250), farm cattle«» 
by 19 7 per cent and ploughs 17 9 per cent I f these 
statistics are correct economical farming must have made 
great progress in the thirty years The villages were 
arranged in six groups with maximum dry crop rates 
varying from Rs 2 12as to Rs i 6as giving an increase of 
34 3 per cent exclusive of water rates and 39 per cent 
inclusive of them The average acre rate rose from 
8as 2ps to lias 2ps In a small quantity of rice cultivation 
a proposed maximum of Rs 8 gave an average rate of only 
Rs 2 3as 7ps and all new nee and garden lands were 
assessed at dry crop rates There was a total area of i 4^5 
acres of garden land for the portion of which irrigated from 
channels a maximum of Rs 8 was proposed The result is 
shown in the subjoined statement 
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^Jroposals for the revision of the survey assessment in 
the Mival subdivision the greater portion of which was 
settled in ^853-54 were submitted and sanctioned by 
Qovernmen in 1887 for the usual period of thirty years 
Considerable changes m its constitution had been made 
in the meanwhile 46 villages having been added to it from 
Khed and Haveli and 84 transferred from it to the latter 
It accordingly now consists of 142 Government and 26 
ahenated villages It was one of the Talukas originally 
surveyed and assessed by Mr Pringle much of whose work 
had been confirmed at the settlement of 1853-54 This 
arrangement having on the whole proved unsatisfactory 
both measurement and classification of soils have been 
redone under recent orders with the result that 17 241 old 
surve/numbers have become 30919 under the revision 
each mans holding being now separately recorded and 
assessed excessively large fields broken up and all alienated 
lands divided off from those paying rent directly to Govern 
ment The difference in the general area amounted to only 
411 acres out of 2 12 728 in favour of the new measurement 

MAval IS now bounded on the north and west by Khed 
and Haveli on the south by the country of the Punt 
Suchiv of Bhor and it is separated from the Thana 
Collectorate on the west mostly by the Sahyadri range It 
is generally hilly and is divided by five spurs from that 
range into valleys from east to west The Indraini river 
and Its tributary streams dram all but the southernmost 
valley the latter being watered by the Pawana which 
through part of its course forms the southern boundary of 
the subdivision Along the valley of the Indrdini run both 
the old made road between Bombay and Poona and the south 
eastern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula railway The 
southernmost valley that of the PAwana, ranks next to this 
in size and accessibility, but the others contain little level 
ground and are difficult of access for wheeled carriages 
Along the banks of the PAwana, and up the valley of the 
Indrdini to within five or six miles of the Ghdt crest there 
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IS good black soil, but the prevailing dry crop soil is reddish 
or grey poor in depth and quality but easily ti’led and 
capable of yielding fine crops of the usual hijl products 
Rice IS raised of peculiar excellence A large proportion pf 
Its area, nearly a half, is left uncultivated partly for the 
supply of Poona with hay and partly for grass to be used 
in the ricc lands as rib or ash manure The climate, as m 
all districts lying near the Ghats varies greatly, the rainfall 
at Lanaoli in the west being about 162 inches in the year at 
Khadkah in the centre nearly 70 and at Talegaon in the east 
about 40^ Owing to excessive clearing of forest on the 
hill slopes—a matter only lately t iken in hand and a remedy 
by tree planting provided by the Porest Department—^great 
denudation has taken place which the efforts of generations 
will be required to counteract The railway ha 5 s foqr 
stations within the limits of M'i\al, and at one of them 
T ilegaon is the principal local market which is the depot 
for the trade between Khedr Junnar and Bombay Poona 
IS supplied with most of its grass and a good de il of its 
firewood from the Khadkala station Lanaoli contains a 
large European and Eurasian populition dependent partly 
on local supplies and here and at other places there are 
small bazaars held so that on the whole the subdivision is 
well off in the matter of outlets for its produce There ate 
hardl) anj manufactures except that of a little oil from 
‘ khorasni pressed in rude mills During the currency of 
the fiist surv ey lease for thirty years the population in 133 out 
of 142 villages has increased by about 42 per cent and now re 
presents a density of 15 3 per square mile this considering 
the proportion of hilly and uninhabited country is rather high 
The number of carts has increased b> about 75 J per cent 
and that of agricultural cattle, although its adva nee, 8 7 per 
cent IS apparently small has kept pace with the increased 
area of tillage as it gi\ es the proportion of a pair of oxen 
to nine acres of cultivation The following statement shows 
that prices on the whole have advanced to about double in 
the course of the settlement 
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Period 


First Year of itttlement 
Tfn yearsfrom 1852-53 to 1861-62 
Second decade from 1862-63 1871-72 

Fourteen yearsfrom 1872-73 to 1885-86 


Average Pnce m Seers per Rupee 
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26 

2lt ' 


12 i 

lOi 

7 l 


12 
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Not to go into too great detail the returns for lOo 
villages show that from an occupied area of 28 925 acres 
assessed at Rs 3^ 956 in the year before the introduction 
of the settlement cultivation had risen m 1885-86 to 
69 790 acres yielding Rs 41 886 while the remissions had 
been nominal amounting casually in the worst year to only 
Rs 123 Collections had been made without difficulty m 
the three last years from 1883-84 to 1885-86 out of a 
total number of i 787 notices for the sale of occupancy 
rights issued on account of unpunctual payment of instal 
ments of revenue the demands of the Collector have been 
paid up without requiring the sale of a single field There 
were thus perceptible signs of such an advance in the 
general prosperity of the subdivision as to warrant an in 
crease of assessment up to the limit allowed by the orders of 
Government and this view although objected to by the Re 
venue and Survey Commissioners has been adopted by the 

Bombay Government and finally sanctioned by the India 
Office 

The second group of 67 villages includes the open 
country at the mouth of the Indrdini valley the vil 
lages on each side of the railway and the Bombay road 
as far westward as the Ghats and 13 villages in the valley 
of the Pawana which bilt for their inferior communications 
might havfi gone into the first group The old maximum 
dry crop rates varied from R i 4as to R i 6as, and 
have now been raised to R i 8as the maximum rate fqr 
rice is the same as in the first group The third gjroup, of^ 
39 villages lies in the remoter parts of the valley of the 
I n^rdini and /ilong the northern border with a few in the 
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PAwana valley Though equal in climate to the second 
group, the communications of this are not so good The 
maximum dry crop rate of R i 4as in the ^naiority of 
these villages remains as before being lowered m five from 
RI 6as and raised m three from one rupee The 
maximum rice rate adopted is Rs 7 In the fourth group 
of 22 villages stretching along the crest of the Ghats and 
in some cases down the western slopes the old maximum 
dr/ crop rate of a rupee has also been retained and one of 
Rs 6 adopted for rice The climate here is excessively 
moist and wheeled traffic is almost unknown The area of 
rice cultivation m Government land has increased m the 
course of the settlement from 10 915 tc 14786 acres the 
average assessment rises from Rs 2 2as 9ps to Rs ? 8as 
9ps per acre The area recorded as garden m the old 
survey was only 26 acres assessed at an average of 
Rsii las lops the acre it is now 186 acres assessed 
as follows 

Acres Average rate 

Rs as ps 

Motasthal (under wells) 151 13 

Patasthal (under channels) 35 310 i 

The rules regarding non assessment at extra rates of 
land improved at the tenant s expense and reducing that 
under old wells to dry crop rates have been strictly 
adhered to The general effect of the revision is shown 
below 
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I have thus placed before your readers a brief skqtch 
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of the history of the Land Revenue Administration of a 
Bombay collectorate tracing it from the commencement of 
British Rujp up to the present day The change from the 
barbarous methods of the Mahratta rdgifne which as Mount 
Stuart Elphmstone pointed out in the minute quoted at the 
commencement depopulated the Province of Khandesh in 
course of ten years to the enlightened system under which the 
the Deccan ryot now lives and but for his own improvidence 
would flourish must strike the most careless observer From 
never knowing what the demands upon him would be in 
an/ ) ear demands enforced if not promptly met by 
actual torture he now can tell off upon his fingers the exact 
amount he has to pay for every field in his occupancy, that 
amount never being liable to increase on account of any 
improvement he may make m his land for the purpose of 
raising superior crops and being only liable to variation at 
the end of the thirty years settlement on general considera 
tions such as the establishment of better marl ets or 


a general rise in the v due of agricultural produce He can 
at any time by a simple petition throw up or transfer by 
mortgage or sale the whole or any portion of his holding 
or retain it from generation to generation by payment of a 
moderate rent leviable in such instalments as to admit of 


his meeting them by the realization of his produce He 
IS in fact a peas int proprietor liable only from year to year 
to the payment of a fixed sum the liability to which he can 
relinquish at any time without fine forfeiture or penalty of 
any kind And all of these solid benefits he has derived 
from the beneficent system of the Revenue Survey and 
Settlement, the gradual development of which as well as 
Its detailed processes I have endeavoured to describe in 
this Article 
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ENGLAND AND PERSIA 

Moi E than one event during the list twelve months has 
served to bring into notice the relations between England 
and Persia and to place them in a more favourable light 
than has been the case for a great many years There was 
the incident at Jask then came the surrender of Ayoob 
Khan and now we have the opening of the Karun river 
In all these matters the Shah s Government which is only 
a Foreign Office phrase for Shah Nasreddm himself has 
shown remarkable and unexpected eagerness to accept our 
views yield to our demands and even to anticipate our 
wishes If the first impulse would be to attribute this grati 
fying change to increased wisdom at Teheran or to a more 
correct sense of the peril in which Persia stands from the 
friendly hug of the Northern Bear the second and probably 
better founded reflection is that it must be largely due to 
the more sympathetic and vigorous expression of English 
policy since Sir Henry Drummond Wolff arrived in the 
Shah s capital As an early advocate of that course I can 
not help feeling personal satisfaction in quoting some pas 
sages on the subject from my England and Russia in 
Central Asia, * published in March 1879 and they will 
also serve as a suitable text for the following remarks on 
current events and the future development of our Persian 
policy 


The narrative of our past relations with Persia cannot fail to remind 
Ais that our position has been much alfected by doubt and want of purpose 
in the past W e have often apparently not known what our policy should 

‘England and Russia in Central Asia (W H Allen & Co) vol 11 
PP 2 IS -9 
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be and when we have chanced to have come to some determination upon 
the subject we have usually marred its effect by vacillation m carrying it 
Into execution- It is high time that this state of things should cease We 
are no longer miBkilled in the mystenes of Central Asian statecraft We 
may even claim to be quite as skilled as the Russians and this being so 
it IS vam for us to pretend to shut our eyes to the fact that to secure a strong 
^wsftion in Persia should be the corner stone of the foreign policy of India 

It IS difficult to imagine a country more strikingly favoured in every 
respect than the kingdom of the Shah and although Persia has been shorp 
of much of Its power by the loss of the Caspian provinces it still remains a 
State of sufficient strength and resources to present a bold face even to a 
great Power 

It IS very necessary that the policy of this country with legard to 
Persia should return to the first principles upon which it was leased m the 
earlier years of the century and by putting aside that spirit of indifference 
which IS ill suited to a Pov\ er charged with the trusteeship of such important 
interests as England is assist in regenerating a country wInch was never 
weaker than at the present moment The Shah is practicall) impotent 
tijid must do what Russia orders him In this fact lies the secret of our 
poll y We should give him and his ministers the moral courage which 
they require to enable them to resist the Russian demands It will 
rfequirt. a bold consistent and deteimined policy advocated with skill and 
pushed with eager determination to recover all the ground we have lost 
But It IS not too late for diplomacy to retrieve the diy Ihe Central 
Asian Question cannot be solved by divided action in any one phase of it 
I here must be vigour throughout but nowhere can vigour bt- more bene 
final than at Teheran wheie it has been so long absent 

The opening of the Karun river to the commerce of the 
world which however means practically British India has 
served as a sort of notification to Russia that Persia wishes 
to escape from the tutelage in which the Czars ministers 
hoped to keep her In itself the concession may not be of 
the greatest value but it is one for which Anglo Indian 
merchants and politicals had been striving for more than 
thirty years and it therefore represents a rew ird of English 
patience and seems to indicate a growth of English mflu 
ence The excitement of the Russian press is consequently 
not surprising especially as they must be aware of the 
military and strategical * advantages to be derived in time 

On this point no one has written with greater force than the late 
General John Jacob He said In possession of this line of country 
opening on the valley of the Euphrates taking these mantime provinces 
espeowlly the vall^ of the JLarun as our base ^vith full arsenals magazines 
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of war from the control of the Karun, and the improvement 
of communications that may be expected to follow the in 
crease of trade in the provinces of Khuzistan fi/ id Luristan 
The Mndication of our interests must nepessarily prove 
fruitful of incidents displeasing to our rivals and the Karun 
river question furnishes only the first passage in what must 
be a keen contest between the diplomacy and trade of 
the two h mpires in Persia The hope would be unreason 
able and absurd to suppose that after having left Russia for 
so many years m undisputed possession of diplomatic supre 
macy at Teheran our successes however insignificant and 
unimportant should receive anything but the marked dis 
approval of the Russian officials and press As those 
successes become more marked and produce more definite 
results that disapproval will increase and the Russian Govern 
ment w ill be urged to take vigorous steps to compel the 
Shah to puibue a one sided policy of bestowing exceptional 
favours on Russian subjects afld excluding other nations 
from their legitimate rights as friends and allies For all 
this we must be prepared as the necessary consequences of 
any attempt to prevent the Shah becoming another Ameer 
of Bokhara and the considerable resources of his State in 
men md supplies being enrolled in the service of Russia 
The karun river concession has been rendered more 
bitter for the Russian palate by several rebuffs which the Per 
Sian Foreign Minister has given to the unreasonable demands 
of Prince Dolgorouki As those demands relate, with one 
exception \i/ the Consul ite at Meshed to matters which 
do not concern this country and i^ith which our Minister at 
Teheran would not think of interfering the random allega 
tions of the Novoye Vremya that Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff has instigated the obstructiveness of the Teheran 

nnd supplies cf all 1 inds read) there instead of being immediately dependent 
on distant support from Bombay and Sind we should be in a position m 
case of a icneiied war with Russia to march an Anglo Turkish army into 
Georgia and there co operating with other forces sent if necessary vt& 
Trebizondc to dme the Russians behind the Caucasus and to keep them 
there ( Views and Opinions of General J Jacob 185? p 405) 
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Government, need not disturb our serenity, and certainly do 
not Call for notice It is of no interest to us if M Vlassofif 
cannot get ^s exequatur at Resht or that corn is not freely 
exported to Lutfabad or that the Persians are shirking the 
construction of their half of the road from Ashkabad to 
Kouchan and the only concern we can affect in the ap 
pointment of a Russian Consul at Meshed is that if it were 
sanctioned we should require the same concession to be 
made to us Of all the other questions we are indifferent 
and indeed ignorant of the respective merits of the Russian 
and Persian cases for of course the Shah s ministers have 
something to say upon the facts and as to their obligations 
as well as the servants of the Czar Still it is not to be 
denied that these extraneous circumstances are calculated to 
increase the irritation felt in Russia about what is a distinct 
result of English diplomacy 

None of these questions with the exception of the 
projected Consulate at Meshed, are likely to present serious 
difficult} in the way of settlement M Vlassoff will get his 
extquatut in due course—the newspaper accounts are not 
clear in distinguishing between the Consular cases at Resht 
and Meshed—and the provisions of the Convention between 
Russia and Persia as to the Khorassan frontier will have 
to be complied with Whether Prince Dolgorouki remains 
at Teheran or is superseded it will not need very 
strong language or angrily worded despatches to obtain 
these results which may serv'e to appease the excited amour 
propre of the journalists of Moscow and St Petersburg 
The Shah without committing himself too far aviII have 
been provided with an opportunity of judging what are the 
opinions held towards him by the friendly Go\ernment 
of Russia and he and his ministers are quite capable of 
arriving at logical conclusions It will not be to our disad 
vantage if Russian diplomacy m Persia passes through a 
protracted phase of bluster, and if the existing friction at 
Tdieran should be aggravated before it is removed • 

K the p irti^lar cases that have been referred to are not 

14 
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calculated to produce any serious rupture between Russia 
and Persia such a contingency is not likely to arise 'tfrom 
any sudden impulse inducing the Russian authorities to 
proceed to extremities against the Persian Governmept 
Russia can gain nothing by converting into an open eneipy 
one whom she has always wished to represent as a friend 
7ind pioteg^ Were she to do so not merely would she 
lose all the indirect advantages of Persia s pretensions to 
Herat but she would have to conduct compaigns without the 
supplies of Persia or prosecute first a costly and laborious 
war for the coercion of the Shah with the absolute cer 
tainty that her conquest could never be complete as Eng 
land would have no difficulty in compelling her to keep at a 
respectful distance from the sea coast It will be long indeed 
before Russia will proceed to the extremity of violeqce 
against the Shah and v hen she does it can hardly take any 
other form than that of an overt encroachment in the direc 
tion of Herat, which would it once constitute a serious 
menace to the Government of India Notwithstanding 
the vapourings of the Russian press the threatening Ian 
guage of Prince Dolgorouki or his successor and even the 
wish in the highest quarters to bring the Shah into abject 
subjection Russia has found in Persia another Bulgaria 
and if we only play the cards left to us with sufficient skill, 
there is no reason for the Shah s independence or dignity to 
be in any way endangered and for Persia to become as it 
threatened to be a preserve of the Cz ir sf 

So far as one may judge from the opinions expressed 
in the newspapers and from the talk m well informed circles 
the danger is not that Russia may resort to extreme mea 
sures in order to ha\ e the satisfaction of coercing its former 
Asiatic ally but that England frightened at the conse 
quences of its slight and little meaning success in regard to 
the Karun valley will pave the way, by a return to its old 
self effacement for some striking success and the recovery 
of Its old predominant position by Russia It may be pre 
mature therefore, to attribute to the opening of the Karun 
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river all the importance that it would possess as the first 
step In the more energetic and consistent expressions of 
English rigiUp in Persia We ha\e to wait for the solution 
of. this point—VIZ whether the Karun river opening wis 
me)*ely the tardy reward of long demanding and patient 
persistence or the direct consequence of an important and 
radical change in the mutual policy of England and Persia 
I can only hope that the latter represents the true version 
but I fear the most hopeful supposition will not justify our 
regarding it as more than a tentative measure tentative 
both as regards its effect on English opinion at home as 
well as Its immedntc results in Persn 

Under these circumstances it is the more necessary to 
point out in some det iil the re isons which render it advis- 
abl that a radical change should take place in our Persian 
policy and that an attempt should be made to ree ive the 
independent spirit of the Shah and his people so that they 
may not become mere tools m the hands of an astute and 
unscrupulous Power Those results it is obvious cannot 
be obtained without an effort md it depends very much on 
the due appreciation of the facts connected with the military 
and political situation in Western Asia whether the effort 
will be made 

However tardily the admission has come something is 
gained when it is allowed that Persia enfeebled and iwk 
wardly placed as she is still counts is 1 factor 111 Central 
Asian politics For thirty years tnd even more we have 
not possessed the sembl ince of a policy in Persia W e 
have had Afghan policies of different forms and com¬ 
plexions and they have entailed one obligation which has 
affected the Shah and which we have carefully fulfilled— 
the exclusion of Persia from Herat But although Persia 
has always been a more civilized and amenable State than 
Afghanistan we have never, since the missions of Sir John 
Malcolm and Sir Gore Ouseley attempted to carry out the 
intelligent policy which would have kept Persia on friendly 
terms with ourselves, and which might have resulted in 
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her own regeneration Before Persia was crippled by the 
effeteness of her own administration, and effaced by the 
new development of Russian power at Merv aAd along the 
Attock the English Government would take no pains to 
establish a cordial understanding at Teheran believing at 
first that Persia counted for little and afterwards that it 
would be impossible to supplant the influence of Russia 
Now that Persia has been placed at a considerable material 
disadvantage the effort to regain all our lost opportunities 
and to place ourselves m as favourable a position as we 
might have occupied had we rigidl) adhered to all the 
propositions in the Treaty of 1814 must be far greater 
and better sustained than there is good room for hoping 
from the precedents set m any other branch of our Central 
Asian policy It is something to say that a success marl s 
the beginning of the growth of interest if not the develop 
ment of a new policy which must be inferred from the 
Karun river incident and if Russia will only further 
embarrass the situation by errors of diplomacy and want 
of patience which is far fiom improbable we may count 
upon Persia s leaning towards us becoming more marked 
and still more important upon English opinion making a 
sympathetic movement towards the effectual support of an 
overborne people struggling against the unwarrantable 
pretensions and demands of a grasping neighbour 

England has need of allies in Asia 1 he conditions in 
force when we conquerea India are not the same as those 
under which we have to govern tnd retain it We are 
exposed to the danger of exteinal attack which has been 
recognized by successive Governments both Liberal and 
Conservative and which has already added millions to 
the debt and annual expenditure of the Government of 
India The situation in Europe does not encourage the 
belief that we can rely on the co operation of any Power 
in any dispute or quarrel affecting India or Central Asia 
We shall hav e to trust to our own resources alone and in 
our natural desire to bung some of the forces of Asia 
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iinto tjie same camp as ourselves we have spared neither 
money ncfr endeavour to convert Afghanistan into a trust 
worthy ally * and looking still further afield we have based 
soijie hopes on the friendship and co operation of China 
But the most cursory consideration should serve to show 
that the uses of Afghanistan as an ally are immeasurably 
increased if Persia can be brought to recognize her identity 
of interest with ourselves in maintaining the present posi 
tion in Central Asia As an array of Asiatic States a firm 
alliance based on a military convention between India, 
Afghanistan and Persia would be very strong for offensive 
purposes and would therefore contribute much towards the 
maintenance of peace, especially if there existed its counter 
part m Eastern Asia in the avowed solidarity of the interests 
of England and China 

The advantages accruing from a close alliance with 
Persia are not confined to our securing the ruler of 
Afghanistan against the assertion of pretensions on the 
part of the Shah which he has always found a difficulty in 
resisting both at Herat and Candahar, or to the direct 
military co operation of the Persian army although that 
might on the high authority of Sir Henry Rawlinson be 
rendered far more efficient than is generally supposed 
The chief advantage to be derived from it would consist in 
the obstructions placed in the way of Russia s action in 
Central Asia by the refusal of the Shah to be made any 
longer a cat s paw The Russian authorities themselves 
have admitted that the delay or obstruction in the delivery 
of corn at Lutfabad has caused them much inconvenience 
and It has always been acknowledged that any considerable 
Russian force engaged on the Hen Rud would have to 
draw the bulk of its supplies from the Persian province of 
Khorassan One of the immediate consequences in time 
of war of an alliance between England and Persia would be 
that the Russians would be deprived of their best and most 
convenient market and that they would have to draw all , 
their supphes from Europe Another consequence would 
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be that Russia could not put forwaid Persia s claims to 
Herat as a screen for her own nor could she hope for the 
supjDort as she has hoped of the large Persian colony 
resident within that city 

It may of course be said that Russia could easily coerce 
the Shah by landino a force on the southern shore of the 
Cispian and marching on the c ipital but even allowing 
for the superiority of Russian troops the occupation of 
Teheran would not be such a very cas) matter and even 
when accomplished Russia would onl) be at the beginning 
of a verj arduous and unpiofitable enterprise if the Persian 
Go\ernment stood film Or it may be s iid th it Russia 
would confine hei action to the occupation of Meshed ind 
the north cast corner of Rhorassan leaving the Shah to do 
his worst tow aids its reco\ci3 No doubt this would prpve 
a serious and embarrassing position for the Persi in Govern 
ment and we should be compi lied to tike some pronounced 
step to relieve the Shah from the disad\ antage under 
which he would thus be pi iced If wc were either unable 
or unwilling to iccomplish this the alliance between England 
and Persia would of course experience a natur il and speed) 
dissolution As Afghanistin would also be a part) to any 
such alh ince there is no reason why we should be reduced 
to a condition of helpless observation 

Theu are of couise objections to discussing the 
possibilities of i state of w i- while pacific relations remain 
undisturbed cspeci illy as we ha\ e bei 11 so recently eng iged 
in 1 serious and proti icted effort to avert any difticulties 
between the two Empires but we cannot close our eyes to 
a manifest attempt to prescribe a specific course for the 
Persian Government which shall have the effect of benefit 
ing Russia and injuring England and we have every right 
to resent and pre\ ent such a policy being realized as the 
Treaties giving Persia a place in the body of Asiatic States 
bear our signature as well as that of Russia The respon 
sibihty of our discussing the consequences of a conflict 
between English and Russian interests and influenre in 
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Persia must rest with the Russian press which took um 
brage at the very simple and harmless transaction relating 
to the Kar&n, and also with the Russian Government for 

V 

it,has more than endorsed the line taken by its newspapers 
in sending back Prince Dolgorouki to the Persian Court 
with letters of a threatening and unfriendly purport 
Russia has injured herself in more than one way by the 
attitude she has chosen to adopt in this question She has 
m the first place treated us with a want of loyalty not to 
speak of fiiendship she has in the second place adopted a 
tone towards the sovereign and court of Persia that cannot 
fail to give umbrage and lastly she has of her own act 
exposed the hollowoess of her pretensions to legard Persia 
as a suujcct province 

We must therefore hope on every ground that our 
Government will stand firm and th it it will not illow even 
the petition of thi Sh ih should he bi cot reed b) threats 
into asking for the voluntar) siurendei of the concession to 
induce us to waive one iota of the right we have obtained 
in common with the world b) so much patience and per 
sistency Were we to give vva) the Persians themselves 
would be the first to despise us ind to deem our support a 
brol cn ued With regard to the projected Russian Con 
sulate at Meshed we must leave Persia to fight her own 
battle 1 he demand is really an unreasonable one and 
meant to be unfriendly and of course if Russia obtains the 
privilege to have a Consul there we should expect a similar 
right to be given to us But it may be difficult for the 
Shah to avoid compliance with what is a plausible demand 
unless he is prepared to face an active Russian intervention 
within his own frontier 

The prcfbable outcome of the present diplomatic friction 
and correspondence seems to be that the Karun concession 
will stand and that after more or less delay Russia w ill be 
allowed to establish a Consulate at Meshed 1 he period 
immediately before us will therefore provide the occasion 
for English pplicy in Persia to give practical evidence of 
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Its skill, energy, and courage We shall have to provide 
the Shah and his ministers with the moral courage to resist 
the unfair demands and intimidations of Russia, and at the 
same time we have no desire and shall not go out of our 
way to irritate Russia That we cannot altogether help 
doing if we firmly carry out the resolve to thwart all 
schemes undertaken to our disadvantage, and chiefly in the 
hope of evcluding English commerce as well as political 
influence from Persia Yet if on the other hand, we allow 
Persia to be browbeaten, and ourselves to be ignored, as to 
the settlement of matters in that country which closely 
affect England, and which do not concern Russia it is 
inevitable that we must resign all cljiim to be heard in 
Western Asia We have no wish to quarrel with Russia 
in Persia but honour and interest alike compel us to take 
up a definite position and make a firm stand 

Should matters reach the serious pass which now seems 
only too probable, especially as the Shah if he has any 
reason to hope for English support may wish to test its 
extent and firmness We cannot afford to throw away a 
single chance in preparing for the grave events that must 
follow The present situation being rendered more acute 
by either the extreme measures of Russia or the prolonged 
and obstinate resistance of the Shah the time will cer 
tainly have arrived for us to obtain some control over the 
Persian army which has already had English French, 
Russian and Austrian instructors but which at present 
shows little or no trace of our old influence It is not 
likely that this could be effected with regard to the northern 
army although it ought to be perfectly feasible in the 
southern provinces In connection with this subject it 
seems natural to mention that a very good commencement 
would be made by the release of Prince Zil es Sultan and 
his reappointment to the Governorship of Ispahan or some 
similar post If it becomes necessary to incur great 
responsibility in assisting Persia to vindicate rights which 
she herself has resolved to uphold it follows as an inevit 
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able consequence that we must have some controlling 
power oVer the Persian army This the Shah would prob 
ably be c^Uite willing to give, but here again we have 
difficulty in deciding when the right moment has been 
reached between timely precaution and unnecessary 
menace to Russia 

In addition to the military reorganization of the Shahs 
army, the only suggestion that need be made is to acquaint 
the Ameer Abdurrahman with all our views and intentions 
with regard to Persia and to sound him as to the desir 
ability of showing in a marked way that Persia and 
Afghanistan have laid aside old differences and are now 
willing to admit unjty of interest and of action For that 
and other reasons it is much to be desired that an imposing 
mission may visit Cabul in the spring and that it may be 
followed before the year is out by an interview and con 
ference between the Shah and the Ameer at some place 
between Meshed and Herat We live in an age of 
demonstrations and open alliances serve as the best sup 
ports of peace the aggressive Power fearing to provoke 
war with those who combine against it alone on the 
same principle that the burglar shuns the house where he 
knows a revolver is kept If we neglect to form these 
alliances and to make the best use of them in Asia, we 
shall be strangely indifferent and obtuse for Russia has 
not a single ally there and we could have on our side all 
the States without exception, for it is now known that we 
have no wish to disturb their forms of Government or 
interfere with their independence Of all such alliances 
none is more necessary and none could be more easily 
obtained than that with Persia 


DjiMETRIUS BoULGER 
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It was the boast of Rome that she alone among the 
conquerors of antiquity sought to obliterate from the 
mind of the vanquished the stigma of conquest to m 
elude all her subject races within the pale of a common 
citizenship and to teach them to look upon her as their 
common mother— 

Hiec cst in gremio victo&quc sola recepit 
Ilumanunique genus communi nomine fo\ it 
Mitris non dominm ritu civestjue vocavit 
Suos domuit 

Although beset by greater difficulties than were en 
countered bj Rome in the eonsolidation of her power it 
has been the consistent polic) of the Government of India 
to base its administration of that country on the same 
wise and ueneficent principle There is little in common 
between the vigorous and active English character and 
the lymphatic Indian temperament between the practical 
methods of the one and the sentimental mysticism of the 
other In endeavouring therefore to graft an English 
system of idministration on the ancient Indian stocl the 
English Go\ ernment has undertaken a more arduous and 
puzzling task thin that which fell to the duty of Rome 
working throughout the European dominion at least 
among peoples nearly akin to her own Mofeoaer the 
ideil of good government has greatly changed since the 
^ Roman days and the purity and justice of the English 
Government of India are very far m advance of those 
of Rome In spite however of the obvious and recog 
nized difficulty of the undertaking England has ivith jn 
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stinctive political wisdom resolutely set her face against 
governing India merely as a conquered province 

In thA^ndeavour the country has been covered with m 
pumerable English schools the literature the science and 
the arts of Europe have been allowed unimpeded access the 
press has been made absolutely free except of the customary 
restraints against private slander No legislation interferes 
with the discussion of political questions, and the natives 
may write what they please on such matters or hold 
public meetings to consider them without let or hindr mce 
from the Government As under these conditions the 
numbers of the so cilh d educated class of the native 
community are increasing the country has been covered 
to find an outlet for their energies with many munici 
pa’ties and local boards the field of officixl einplo) 
ment, to meet their wants is being enlarged, and native 
officers of high standing ire to be found in every depart 
ment of the Administration In the first dignities at the 
Bar on the benches of the High Courts in the provincial 
magistricy and judicial service in the Post Office the 
Fmancial and Political Departments native officers are being 
employed in increasing numbers The Indian Government 
has often c mphatically declare d its determin ition to admit 
an ever mcieasinj^ proportion of natives to its services and 
only last year in its signal (as many thinl overwrought) 
zeal for that purpose it appointed an eliboiate (perhaps 
one may say unwieldly) Commission to overhaul the 
Government Departments with the object of ascertaining 
how far a yet enlarged sphere of official employment 
could be made available for that class Everywhere 
there are signs that the Government is keenly sensitive 
to Its responsibilities towards the New India which 
has itself created But while aware, no doubt that 
governments like other institutions must adapt themselves 
like living organisms, to changing circumstances the 
Government of India cannot fail to perceive that the 
educated native is at present but as a drop m the 
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ocean of Indian humanity Possibly about i per cent 
of the population might come under that specieS which 
in India popularly designates a native who ^ cfkn speak 
and write with some degree of fluency in the English 
tongue * The great mass of ‘ excitable barbarism, as 
Mr John Morley has styled the unstable throngs of the 
Indian races who form the sea of which the educated 
class IS but as the spray requires careful management 
and It may well appear to the Government of India that 
as the country has been set upon the path of modern 
progress caution is now a first necessity of the situation 
Unhappily however the cautious and steady advance 
of the government has proved little to the relish of a large 
section of the educated class The idea that liberty 
should sloioly broaden down from precedent to precedent 
is distasteful to Asiatic vanity and extravagance The 
country is ripe so we are assured for gourd like develop 
ment from which it is restrained only by the strong hand 
of the English Government To force that hand a large 
number of the English educated natives of India have 
established a widespread and thoroughly organized system 
of agitation of the extent and character of which probably 
little IS known in England though it may be a subject of 
great moment to the welfare of the Indian administration 
The most prominent and t ingible outcome of the move 
ment and that which has attracted some notice in England 
IS the assembly known as the ‘National Congress an 
annual gathering of which there have been three sessions 
at Bombay Calcutta, and Madras respectively and of 
which the fourth session will be held at Alhhabad on the 
26th of December and three succeeding days The 
native press in thousands of leading articles hundreds of 

Ihese words must not be taken as in any sense intended to convey 
a disparagement of the wellborn bred and educated natne gentlemen 
whom India contains a proportion as larg^ as that of any country 
Lnhappily their reserve and modesty c«use them to be overshadowed to 
popular view by another type of educated natives whose qualities and 
attainments are very different 
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vernafcular pamphlets scattered broadcast over the land 
paid itifterant lecturers —m short all the devices of popular 
agitation being utilized to advertise the Congress 
throughout the country, and to induce the masses to believe 
that on the accomplishment of its objects will follow the re 
moval of every grievance that they have against the Govern 
ment, or even against Providence The supporters of the 
Congress affect to regard it as a national representative 
assembly and speak of its members as the national repre 
sentatives Mr Dadabhai Naoroji who has been on a 
stumping tour in England under the wing of Mr Bradlaugh 
as the acci edited representative in Great Britain of the 
Indian National Congress habitually poses as the repre 
sentative of 200 000 000 British subjects The popular 
Qoiigress literature holds it alwa>s as a matter beyond 
dispute that the Congress represents the various creeds 
races and nationalities of India or to put it in orthodox 
form the I ndim nation These tactics are the more to 
be regretted as in the introduction to the Report on last 
year s Congress a volume published by its direction these 
large claims are expressly set a ide We find it there 
stated that the first Congress, which met at Bombay in 
December consisted of some seventy native gentle 

men who had no representative character but met together 
of their free will to discuss cert un public questions At 
the second ind third Congresses some 400 to 600 
members aie said to have been present, and aie described 
as representatives elected at public meetings or by 
associations in various ptrts of India The report 
states regarding this question of election that ‘ Any town 
any of whose inhabitants felt interested m the question 
held a public meeting and thereat elected those men 
who were looked up to as leaders Again any association 
that desired to be represented called a general meeting • 
and thereat elected one or more of its leading members 
An) one who wanted to be represented could bg 
Calcutta December i6S6 and Madras December 1S87 
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represented but no one troubled about those who did not 
themseh es come forward 

jf 

And we are assured that as yet the Congress is not by 
any means so broad based upon the people s will as has 
been supposed and asserted We cannot making all 

allowances see grounds for supposing that more than lo 
per cent of these (the population) at the utmost even 
indirectly and passively supported the Congress Now in 
regard to these public meetings above alluded to it is 
significant that local officers of Government are in many 
instances ignorant of the alleged fxet that such meetings 
ha\ e been held although date and place are ostentatiously 
printed in the Congress report If a public meeting has 
been held in a town it is pj wia fane probable that the 
officer in charge of the locality would be aware of the fact 
but inquiries ha\e been made m seveial cases and nothing 
can be ascertained about many of these meetings Is it 
putting a strained interpretation on the proble m to suggest 
that the solution is to be found in the supposition thit the 
local supporters of the Congress stimulited to action by 
some centrally situated wirepullers met pri\ately dubbed 
themselves a ‘ public meeting and appointed one of their 
number to represent the town or district ^ The less 
said ibout that allied power the association the better 
for the interests of the Congress itself 1 he country is 
cox ered w ith a mushroom growth of these associations * 
There is hardly itown in India which does not boast of one 
or more associations They consist as a rule of the 
subordinate legal practitioners I ivho practice in the local 

Many of the Tssocialions in the Presidency towns arc of a wholly 
different character consistini^ as they do of native gentlemen of influence 
and standing They arc of real aid to the authorities and f6rm a useful 
link between the Government and those whose interests they represent 
The remarks m the text must be taken also to apply only to the Hindu 
^Associations Ihc Mohammedan bodies are of a more respectable stamp 
\ I e I a/t/s A Va/ti is an advocate who has been admitted to practice 
before a local court on passing certain examinations held m India His 
professional standing is thus different to that of a barrister and he com 
mands smaller emoluments In the Mofussil (:e, provincial) court, a 
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courts the clerks in the local government offices the 
editors of the local vernacular papers and a number of pre 
cocious schgolboys, jvho are receiving an eleemosynary- 
education at the local government schools They all 
flaiint proud designations such as the Peoples Associa 
tion and the National League but these imposing 
titles do not always carry that weight which they other 
wise might inasmuch as inquiries have lighted on People s 
Associations consisting of three schoolboys Such as 
they are however they arc the centres from which radiate 
all manner of ill will and uncharitableness against the 
established government I hey are the distributories of 
innumerable tracts and pamphlets containing outrageous 
criticism on Government action and the ready champions of 
anything that may tend to embarrass that authoritj In 
many cases it is to be feared they aie promoters of sedition 
and support intrigue having for their end the overthrow of 
British lule in India Their power for mischief is much 
increased by the fact that they are organized under head 
centres and work with all the precision of a well irranged 
machine Instead of vaunting its connection with these 
bodies the Congress which poses as the representative of 
the loyal intelligence of the country would do well to cut 
loose from them Unhappily for itself it might under such 
an attempt collapse altogether 

It is significant of the real aim and tendencies of 
the Congress that the great Mohammedan community 
of India has held aloof from it and the significance of 
this abstention is enhanced by the strong ruling instinct 
in that community The Congress affects to question 
this only too palpable fact but there really can be 
no doubt about it to any impartial person Stimu 
lated by the allegations of the Congress agitators that 
their community was for it the Mohammedans have during^ 

Vaktl will take a brief for four annas (about 6d) 1 he profession is com 

posed almost entirely of natives They form the most active agents in the 
popular agitatioi} now prevalent in India 
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the current year held upwards of fifty meetings * in all parts 
of India to publicly protest gainst the movement The 
Mohammedan newspapers with not one exception that I 
know of teem with articles and letters condemning the 
agitation The leaders of the community have held aloof 
from It The names carry little significance in England 
but those vho know India will understand the meaning of 
the statement that the leading Mohammedans of India 
such as Sir Syed Ahmed Syed Amir All Syed Hossain 
Belgrami Raja Amir Hossam Khan Moulvi Abdul Jabbar 
the Hon Mohammed All Rogai Kazi Shahabuddm Khan 
Sir Nawazish Ah Khan Nawab Abdul Majid Khan Syed 
Hossain Khan ha\e openly stated their disapproval of 
the methods and measures of the Congress Sir Salar 
Jung has v ritten to Sir Syed Ahmed expressing his con 
currence with their views and the Nizam of Hyderabad has 
given Sir Sy ed Ahmed a large donation to help him to work 
against the Congress 

It IS true that some Mohammedansf have joined that 
movement but it is noteworthy that these men with few 
exceptions are persons of low estate or are cut off by 
religious differences from the great bodies of the Sunni 
and Shiah Mohammedans of the country Referring to 
the former of these points Sir Syed Ahmed in a recent 
sfK-ech remarked— 

■Who does not know who were the three oi foiir Mohammedans of the 
North West Provinces who took part wnth them and why they took part? 
The simple truth is they were nothing more than hired men Such men 
they took to M idras and having got therp there said These are the sons 
of gentlemen ind these are landed proprietors of such and such districts 
and these are such and such great Mohammedans whilst every one here 
know s how the men were bought 

In further illustration of the Mohammedan defection 
may be added the fact that the Mohammedans of Bengal 
where are to be found one half of the whole Moham 

One at I ucknow last May of upwards so ooo strong 
4 + hiighty tl ree are said to have been present at the Madras Congre s 

last liecember 
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medait community of India were represented ” at 
Madras by one Syed Mohammed Hossain Ghouse, a 
Mobammed|n Haklnj, or medical practitioner who is de 
scribed in the official Congress report as ‘ Health Officer 
Turkish Government, Bagdad ’* 

To sura up this matter the Congress represents not the 
various races and creeds of India nor yet the entire 
English educated class of the Indian community t but only 
the Hindu section of that class and it is to be regretted 
that with such ample proofs as exist on that point the 
supporters of the movement should affegt to make people 
believe that the gathering is nothing short of a national 
assembly 

Such being the constitution and character of the Con-^ 
grpss let us next see what are the measures it advocates 
These measures have been embodied in a series of Resolu 
tions passpd at each day s sitting of the three Congresses 
They cover wide ground and have varied from Congress 
to Congress As those passed at the last session express 
no doubt the mature opinions of the leaders of the move 
ment we may take them as indicating the changes in the 
Government of India which the party wishes to see earned 
out We find then that the resolutions called for (i) an 
enlargement of the Legislative Councils by the * admis 
sion of a considerable number of members elected by oup>- 
selves and the grant of power to these enlarged Councils 
to regulate and control the expenditure and to make laws 
and to exercise other powers / (11) the separation of the 

* The Panjab was “ represented by nine delegates of whom six were 
vdktls and two editors of vernacular papeis In the Panjab and generally 
in Upper India the name of many of the delegates indicate that they are 
Bengalis that i# to say, that they are as much foreigners to the people of the 
land as Englishmen themselves There are many colonies of Bengalis 
scattered throughout Northern India, and it is from their ranks that the 
Congress agitators m that part of the country are mostly drawn 

t The Oudh Taluqdars (the landlords of Bajour of Oudh, as they are 
styled) held a large meeting in Lucknow m March last and placed on 
record a formal vote against the Congress The other day the Sikhs 
assembled at theuysacred city Amritsar, did the same 

15 
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judicial and executive functions of magisterial officers even 
though this should in some provinces involve sohie extra 
expenditure, (iii) the opening of rpilitary s^prvice in its 
higher grades to the natives of the country (iv) the 
creation of a native volunteer corps, (v) the raising of the 
income tax * minimum to Rs i ,000 (vi) the establish 
ment of institutions for technical education, (vii) the 
amendment of the Arms Actf in the sense that if any class 
or person is debarred from the use of arms the reason in 
each case should be recorded in writing and published 

It IS unnecessary to enter here into a detailed investiga 
tion of the merits of all these proposals Some of them 
obviously relate to administrative questions which for their 
proper elucidation require careful inquiry at the hands of 
experts The Government is gradually and cautiously 
feeling its way to the employment of native officers of the 
army in higher military and diplomatic service In the late 
Black Mountain expedition Colonel Aslam Khan of the 
Bengal Cav dry commanded a contingent of Khyber levies 
with the greatest distinction His brother is our Agent at 
Kabul Perhaps with such instances before it the Govern 
ment might proceed more boldly on the line on which it is 
advancing The demand for the creation of native volun 
teer corps to defend the Empire in the hour of danger, 
as a Congress orator expressed it, is perhaps a trifle 
strained and curiously enough it is most loudly cla 
moured for by the Babus of Bengal a country that does not 
contribute a single recruit to the Indian army The natives 
can themselves do a great deal more for the promotion of 
indigenous industry than any number of technical institutions, 

One of the speakers described this tax as ‘ an odious income tax 
vilely administered and imposed not to meet the expenses of our Govern 
ment but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to annex Burma or 
menace Russia (loud and continued apphuse) 

t The present procedure is that while the Act is in theory a general 
one individuals and classes are exempted from its operations The 
exemptions are becoming so numerous that the Act is likely before long to 
become practically a dead letter 
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•which are luxuries that a hard pressed Government cannot 
well affortf, even if their utility was better proved than is 
the case t 

A detailed investigation of these minor resolutions is 
the less needful because the essence of all the Congress 
demands is really to be found in the first of the series that 
which calls for an enlargement of the Councils by the ad 
mission of a considerable number of members elected by 
ourselves We get in this proposal at the heart and core 
of the whole Congress movement At the meeting at 
which this resolution was passed by the list Congress the 
speakers explicitly stated that it was not desirxble to enter 
into particulars of the best way in which the Councils 
could thus be enlarged as such a course would give the 
enemy an opportunity to attack points of detail Some 
private schemes were forthcoming but they were not 
officially endorsed by the meeting 1 here is however no 
want of light to indicate to us the true character of the 
proposal and what is meant by an enlargement of the 
Councils The speakers at all three Congresses have 
insisted that the country is ripe for representative institu 
tions the second Congress placed on record its formal 
opinion that in view of the poverty of the people of India 
representative institutions ought to be established in India 
as this would place it within our power to effect those 
reforms which we believed to be necessary to relieve that 
poverty the Congress literature echoes and re echoes the 
cry with ceaseless clamour The proposer of the resolution 
regarding the Councils at the third Congress Babu Suren 
dronath Banerjee * made a most successful oration on the 
subject opening his speech with these words — 

The dream of ages is about to be realued 1 he differences of gene 
rations are about to be forgotten and a noble prospect is opening out to 

^ Babu Surendronath Banerjee was formerly in the Bengal Civil 
Service He was removed fiom it by the Secretary of State for India on 
the recommendation of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal (Su George 
Campbell) and the Government of India for falsifying certain records 
He IS ndvv one of th^ most active of the Congress agitators 
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view a prospect fraught with brilliance with beauty and untol4 happiness- 
to the people I will not dare to anticipate the future, nor mil 1 indulge 
in the ecstasies of prophetic vision but this I undertake to say that 
whatever may be the future of the Congress and with s of the country 
we are on the right track that track of light leading to the destined goal 
(loud and continued applause) marked by the consolidation of British 
rule and the emancipation of our people Gentlemen we attach the 
utmost impoitance to this question of the reconstitution of the Legislative 
Councils We accord to it the foremost place among the topics of dis 
cussion e unfurl the banner of the Congress and upon it are written 
in characters of glittering gold which none may efface the great words of 
this resolution— Representative Institutions for India Are we guided by 
mere sentimental consideiations m making this act of deliberate choice 
Ah no I There are the strongest reasons why the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils should be placed m the forefront of the topics to be 
discussed b} the Congress It is impossible to think of a domestic 
grievance or a matter of domestic complaint which will not be remedied 
if the constitution of the Councils were changed and remodelled according 
to our programme lalk of the separation of judicial from executive 
functions why the reform would be effected at once if we had a pa^’cntial 
voice in the making of our hws Talk of the wider employment of our 
countrymen in the public service why the Queen s Proclamation would be 
vindicated to the letter if we had some control over the management of 
our domestic concerns (applause) You fret and fume under the rigour 
of an income tax which touches even the necessaries of subsistence why 
the incidence of the lax would be altered the minimum raised if we had 
anything to do with the imposition of the tax or if we were permitted to 
modify It (applause) I might multiply instances but that is not 
neces ary the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils would be a 
panacea for countless grievances in relation to the administration of the 
country 

Another speaker on the same occasion observed — 

* I think this very Congress is proof positive of our ripeness for the 
task and of the intelligence and knowledge which would be brought to 
bear upon the affairs of the nation if only the Government were kind 
enough to accede to our w ishes (applause) 

A third soaring to loftier heights said — 

I feel as if the Almighty hand were outstretched for the helping of 
our cause I begin to see that the Ruler of all the nations of the world 
has ordained that we should get representative institutions as soon as we 
sufficiently exert ourselves 

Another urged them to “place your hands on the 
purse strings of Government and assured them that ‘you 
will t-tste the true meaning of power and freedom when 
once you control the finances 
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The* keynote of the pamphlets issued by the Congress 
IS the same demand for representative institutions in other 
words for the transfer of the government from the existing 
executive to an administration formed of the supporters of 
that assembly « 

To those who have reflected on the necessity of the 
existence in India of a strong centralized government it is 
apparent that such measure of representative institutions 
as It may be possible to introduce into the imperial 
administration can only be partial and limited The ulti 
mate authority must rest with the British Government 
British rule in India would not survive the reduction of the 
Viceroy to the position of a figure head like a Colonial 
Governor Subject to the essential condition that the 
Executive Government remains supreme there can be no 
question that the Legislative Council might be advan 
tageously reformed The idea of enlarging and rendering 
It of a more popular character has been before the 
Government for several years and considerable changes 
would have been introduced in their constitution during the 
viceroyalty of Lord Duffenn had it not been for the opposi 
tion of the India Office At the same time it may be well 
to note that the Congress writers and speakers have appa 
rently from a sense of professional duty painted m tints 
of unnatural gloom the demerits of the Council as at present 
constituted Sir Auckland Colvin in a recent letter on the 
subject of the Congress, says in allusion to these institu 
tions — 

To me Who witnessed m 1885 the debates over the Bengal Rent Act 
m the Viceroy s I egislative Council and assisted in 1886 in the passing 
of the Oudh Rent Act by which the rights of the cultivators in Oudh were 
affirmed and maintained by the Government \iho witnessed the strenuousr 
opposition of the Bengal zemindars and the Oudh talukdars ably led and 
stoutly conducted by their representatives in the Legislative Council and 
who had occasion I may add, at the same time to admire, the capacity 
and thorough sifting of the subject which characterized their proceedings 
m Select Committee the assertion in these paragraphs that the Legislative 
Counral is a sham, that progress and reform are equally impossible that 
the Government vjill not choose members who will fight for what they 
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believe to be their rights that the native members of the Council never 
oppose the Government that the measures of the Government are opposed 
to the rights of the people is amazing It was on behalf o^ the rights of 
the very class—the ryots / e the peasant^—to whom these pamphlets 
are addressed that the Government m strong opposfiion to the native 
members of its Legislative Council was in both instances contending 

It would have seemed incredible to me that withm a few months of 
the opposition and public excitement which those measures aroused 
any one could have penned the passages to which I call attention They 
ma) pass muster m England because as is said truly enough in the same 
pamphlet The Fnglish nation do not at all understand thfe real state of 
affairs here Ever} thing in short is so different that to understand 
matters here an Englishman who has never lived m India must make a 
regular study of the subject To us however whose business in life it is 
to make a regular study of the subject it must be a matter of the deepest 
regiet that those who are equally well informed with ourselves should m 
the course of Ihcir endeavours to remodel the scheme of administration in 
India put forward illustrations such as these My own experience of the 
native members of the Legislative Council is that while they are apathetic 
so long as questions ate under discussion in which they feci no immediate 
concern so soon as the} think their interests are at stake the) stand to 
their guns like men 

But while the Concjress is the most prominent outwqid 
sign of the ferment working in a large section of Indian 
society there are other symptoms hardly less noteworthy 
of the same leaven Reference has been made to the 
associations which cover the length and breadth of the 
land They are entirely political in their aims and aspira 
tions and now form i v ast connected organization only too 
ready to hold up the English Government to the hatied 
and scorn of the people It was by the machinations of 
certain of thes< bodies that the Surat municipality was 
induced to decline to vote an rddress of welcome or to 
grant funds for the reception of Lord Dufferin when he 
proposed to visit the city in December 1886 Similar 
bodies m another part of the country Eastern Bengal tried 
hard to cany out a similar device at Dacca on« the occasion 
of the Viceroys visit to that town this month, but their 
tactics were foiled by local Mohammedan influence 
Directions have been issued by certain of these associations 
that Lord Dufferin is as far as possible to be boycotted 
on the occasion of his farewell tour m India , just as direc 
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tions were issued four years ago to get up farevi ell demon 
stration^ in honour of Lord Ripon ^ 

The wojk of thQse associations is secret and comes 
little before the public That kindred power the nati\e 
press, we have always with us The English public are 
beginning to know something of the character of a large 
section of \ernacular journalism * its ignorance, its venality 
Its scurrilous attacks on individuals its seditious tone 
towards the English Government It is the latter point 
which most concerns us here and a single extract must 
suftice by way of illustration It is from a political 
novel entitled Hind 1 and Britannia which appeared 
m a paper in Guzerat and was dedicated to Lord Ripon 
m commemoration of his illustrious reign The goddess 
of Libcrt\ gnashing hci teeth addresses Britannia in 
these Avords — 

Do not tr) th) secret ind mvslenous .-.uile ^^lth me Ihou thmkest 
tint no ont tan make out the sinic of evil thou hast spreid i ut thy 
impostures fiauds plots cunnings logucrics art and designs arc verywell 
kno^^n to the world at hrge When other nations m other places 

achieved mighty conquests then thinking that thou must also mike a 
name, with very ordiniry powers of bod) and mind and in the he it of the 
ardour of a heart elated with spiinging blood thou came towards this poor 
fallen Hind ind I am full) iwaie of ill the misery that thou inflicted on 
her in her helpless condition Thou canst not defend th)self before me 
Ihcre IS no great need for pleading before me thy uncommonly false 
argument in defence of thy outward garb of purity thy angel like sense of 
dut) and th) philosophy of the mnetcenth century (which is inphin words 
thy trade in foul play and deceit) thy black deeds m commerce thy 
heinous crimes and thy many wicked actions There is not the 

slightest reason to doubt that thou became possessed of this land of Hind 
by deeds of iniquity to serve thy purpose and by t stablishmg a rigorous 
insulting polic)—and this thy work is distressing to think of is destructive 
of all manliness and is a blot on the page of history 1 hou made thy 
advent here under the false pretence of thy outwardlj unblemished but 


** I here are honourable exceptions of course but they aie unfor 
tunately m a small minority Ihe novel which follows appeared two 
years ago and the tone of what may be called the seditious section of the 
vernacular press has if possible grown worse It is but fair to add that 
some vernacular papers at once condemned the novel a 

f Hind =7 Hindustan 
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inwardly deceitful trade Thou earnest here at the tune of internal 
dissensions If thou hadst not come at the tune of war and condic^^ it 
would have been simply impossible for thee to enter this land which had 
saved herself against all comers The matvv and various changes thou 
introduced in this country were merely to suit thy benefits not to serve the 
native public The latter was at no time Ihy motive, and I do not believe 
at all that it shall ever be thy motive in the future Thou subjected 
them by bewitching their minds by sham displays under the belief that they 
might place in thee implicit confidence and that good would be done if 


they remained good to thee Thou blinded all by tncks and devices 
by conciliations and presents and thus it is thou couldst boldly advance 
Thou gave sanads to certain princes as if they were all thy servants and 
thou remained humble, and pleased and presented English articles to all 
until thou became all powerful and capable of entrapping defeating and 
punishing the shining lights of the reigning families of this country But 
when thou saw that thou wast able to fight any foe then thou began 
gradually to ensnare them Thou called them unworthy idiots mcap 
ablts ill behaved &.c —words which thou lackest not in thy store The 
more they rose into power and strength the more thou advanced to the 
other extreme m impudence and shamelessness In the face of all this 
who can be so barefaced so treacherous and so fraudulent as thou art 
Who can be greater fools than those who allowed thee to rest Thou 
hast not earned on in this country a single war by thy own prowess such as 
Napoleon did in Italy and yet no sooner had thou become the supreme 
queen goddess of kings than thou treated them as slaves Then came 
the explosion Those whom thou Indst satisfied by appeasing them with 
the booty of their own country and who had assisted thee m spite of thy 
faithlessness and treachery now burst out The cup was full and the 
fire blazed out in full force The spark of revolt was ignited m Cawnpore 
Delhi and I ucknow and men of untaught worth shone forth A gun 
match IS but necessary in blowing up amine and it is enough if theapplier 
of the match be a daring man That terrible death like event even 
now causes thee to tremble Ihe moment all these brave warnois started 
they fell on thee in the first blow like vultures falling on a half dead corpse 
But they did not use the tact of obtaining success by awaiting a 
hippy opportunity neither were their plans ripe nor were their 
arrangements wise, hence it need not be said what adverse results must 
ensue But at the time no great nunds were m existence and this 
beautiful lapd was not stro ig Then again there was nothing like 
a national organization at the time There was no bold and free man who 
could supply money and arras to the rebels and earn glory by promoting 
union in those who had come forward to spread consternation in the land 
But dost thou remember what thou did after the whole country 
came again under thy supposed cool shade ? Thou canst not forget it 
But thou hast grown callous Thou art become hard hearted puflfed 
up by unbounded pride Hast thou learnt any more lesson in the 
twenty three years tliat have since then elapsed ? Ndt the slightest Thou 
hast seen much known much suffered much but hast remained the same 

*a& thou wast like a stupid schoolboy Tliou hast neither sense nor 
knowledge 
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There are columns of this and the conclusion of the 
matter is thus given — 

‘ But thou^art jtfiU fortunate that although the people are vexed by 
disaffection their solemn protest has not yet found its vent, or else by this 
time they would have showed thee something to thy cost Discontent has 
not yet taken complete hold of them and there is yet time to adopt 
remedies But afterwards perdition shall feed on whatever armies 
thou wilt bring Do not consider the potency of Hind of a mean order 
She appears meek and merciful to day But she will smash thee when 
her anger is rOused in which case thou wilt be lowered among the lowest 
in the world Rome Spain Italy and Greece are somewhere but thou 
shalt be nowhere 

This action of the native newspapers has of late been 
supplemented by the circulation of a large number of 
vernacular pamphlets They deal with various public 
questions and their character is much that of the news 
papers The majority of the latter appear to be concerned 
with the promotion of the. agitation for representative 
institutions Two of this class have attained a wide 
notoriety, and upwards of fifty thousand copies are said 
to have been distributed They are styled A Catechism 
and A Conversation "between Moulvi Fandudm and 
Rambaksh *—a small farmer A brief account of them 
may be useful The Catechism is in the form of 
question and answer and opens thus — 

* Q Which country is India ? 

A India is only another name for the country that is known to many 
people as Bharta Varshi It extends over a wide area Its length from 
north to south is about i 600 miles and its breadth from east to west is 
nearly the same Its total area is 15 lakhs of square miles It has a 
population of about 25 crores and 60 lakhs 

‘ Q To whose rule is that country now subject ? 

“ A This extensive empire of India is now subject to the sovereignty 
of Englishmen the natives of a small island to the north west of Europe 
Its area is only about a lakh and a quarter of square miles, and its popula 
tion only sofne crores 

* <2 What enables the people of such a small country to govern this 
vast empire ? What wonder is this ? 

The answer is that the English are ‘ united, and in * 
stead of being subjected to a despotic system of govern 

* A crore = 10 000 000, a lakh = 100 000 
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ment enjoy the benefits of representative institutions, 
advantages which India does not possess The ques¬ 
tioner then asks, ‘ Why they (the English people) ‘ do 
not attend to our grievances The answer is that they 
have no conception of all the hardships and disadvan 
tages under which we labour under the existing adminis 
tration The Indian officials do not report the facts 
because they do not desire either a reduction of their 
salaries or their powers What then should we do to 
obtain justice at their hands asks the inquirer, and he 
IS informed that the people of India must agitate to obtain 
a Representative Council similar to the Parliament of 
Great Britain No law is to be passed or tax imposed 
except \\ ith the express permission of this Council There 
then follows an exposition of the character and constitution 
of the Congress and an explanation that the object of that 
assembly is to bring about the establishment of such a 
council The inquirer is thoroughly convinced of the 

wisdom and necessity of the movement piomises to 
collect subscriptions on its behalf and to explain the 
matter to all his friends and s} mpathi/es with the watch 
word Victory to the Congress 

The Conversation is an abler written and also a 
more unwholesome tract * It takes the form of a friendly 
chat between a Mohammedan Valil and a petty Hindu 
farmer The latter accosts the man of law — O Moulvi 
Sahib sa>s he— 

there is a great talk nowadays of representation and representative 
institutions What does it all mean ? Last week a Bengali gentleman t 
was staying at the Serai J and as many of us were sitting talking round the 
fire at the gateway he came and began to talk to us We told him how 
bad the times were and how the police bullied us and l^w hard the 

I regret to say that the author of the Conversation is Mr A O 
Hume a letired Government officer and a strong champion of the Con 
*gress Besides being an advocate of that movement he is a vegetarian 
and an Esoteric Buddhist '' 

f le one of the paid itinerant agitators of the Congress 
I Serai = inn 
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Zemiadar * and money lender were Snd how everything seemed going 
wrong Then he said it was all our own fault that if we chose to undergo 
all this Snd all the trouble that pervaded the country that was our look 
out * No One would help us if we did not help ourselves 

These remarks it appears were interrupted by the 
unexpected appearance of an Englishman of the brutal 
type favoured by the vernacular press t The Valtl then 
expounds the meaning of representative institutions with 
the aid of an allegory The village Kambakhtpur (‘ the 
city of ill luck ) where the farmer lives is the property of 
an absentee landlord and near at hand is the village 
of Shamspur ( the city of the sun ) owned by the 
peasant proprietary who live in it Now says he, how 
does Kambakhtpur thrive ^ T he reply is — 

There is never a di) but what there is some case in couU from 
kambakhtpur we are growing poorer and pooier, land is going out of 
cultivation we have scarcely oxen enough to plough what we still till 
Look dow n the street why the houses ire half of them nearly m rums 
and the two liquor shops that the C o\cinment has set up here are alwajs 
full Even this phtforra built by our foiefathcr and so much needed for 
our meetings and our guests is now m rums 1 00k at Shamspur it is 
twice as populous as this village and yet there is no liquoi shop the e and 
the landlords sa} there never shall be and so sa) the) all 1 hrive indeed t 
O f all the miserable places m the district Kambakhlpui is neaily one of 
the woist 

Ab for the absentee landlord— 

So far as an) good to us is concerned he might be dead but for all 
that he must have his money and almost every )eai more mone) and more 
money till we poor people arc almost skin and bone Ah ^ if we were 
only cattle as the Sahib said we might perhaps make a rupee or two out 
of our skins, it is about all we have left 

The landlord s agents are a mercenary and tyrannical 
set I who never consult the people but bully them saying 

* Zemmdar = landlord 

+ The complaints of the natives against the disgusting manner towards 
them of the low class Euiopeans and Eurasians are unhappily only too 
often quite justifiable The vernacular press however makes too much 
of the matter inasmuch as the behaviour of natnes of a similar social 
standing towards each other is just as gross generally worse 

J There is one exception our dear old Rai Saccharam an allegorical 
figure that typifies the Marquis of Ripon 
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‘ What do you know, you cattle folk ^ Hold your tongues • 
Do this ' Do that • ” The farmer s eyes are opened and he 
perceives that by Kambakhtpur, India is typified/ and that 
all Its sorrows like those of that unhappy village are due 
to the existence of a despotic government He says— 

I now see what you mean and I suppose our Government is what 
you call a despotic one and that perhaps is why the whole country 
now IS discontented (it never was so when I was a boy) and why every 
thing seems from what I hear to be going wrong and why the Government 
Land Tax is always being raised and new taxes are being imposed 

It IS explained to him that the remedy for these evils 
lies in the success of the Congress, and the farmer goes off 
promising to do what he can to support that movement 
and to get his friends to join 

Besides the association the newspaper and the pam 
phlet the present political movement in India has developed 
another means of popular agitation in the paid itinerant 

■*' In the course of the conversation the following illustration is given 
of the ways of the Anglo Indian official — 

‘ You see his camp came to our village That old villain Murtezur 
Shah (w horn you praise be to God got transported four years ago in that 
torture case) was Tehsildar (head of the subdivision) When the Sahib 
rode m about ten o dock his people complained that there was no grass 
for the horses I was standing near He shouted out Where is the 
Tehsildar? 1 he Tehsildar came trembling Protector of the poor he 
said, it IS no fault of mine, it is those blackguards, whom I instructed to 
have every requisite and who assured my people that all was ready’ 
‘Who did jou make answerable for the grass? said the collector This 
maa said the Tehsildar seizing me by the ariti Oh ' said the Sahib 
sinking me with his whip you are the son of a pig a bastard 111 teach 
you how to attend to orders Here * tie him up and give him thirty lashes, 
and lay it well on Now the Tehsildar had never spoken a word to me 
about the matter It was the year of the drought and there was not a 
pditticle of grass in the place many of our cattle had died I tned to 
explain this but the Sahib hit me over the mouth and face with his whip, 
shouting out Hold your tongue 111 teacli you tie him up tie him up, 
flog his life out and I was dragged away and flogged till I became m 
sensible It was a month before I could walk 

c The pamphlet adds that there are other Anglo-Indian officers wfio “ if 
not qyjte so bad as this Mr Zubberdust Mr Bully), nevertheless exist 
in great numbers, abusing their official powers and ^gudty of ntost un 
justifiable acts of high handedness 
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lecturer It has been ascertained that some of these men 

have been informing peasant audiences that if the Congress 
succeeds iriy its aims all their taxes will be abolished One of 
•these wandering agitators, Ah Mohammed Bhimji * lately 
made a tour of Northern India This man has experienced a 
varied career As a clerk to three different native mer 
chants in Bombay he visited China and England and 
there is reason to believe Russia also He then s?t up 
as a soda water manufacturer but became insolvent We 
next get a glimpse of him in certain native states but ap 
parently his occupation there whatever it was did not turn 
out profitably for he returned to Bombay and was out of 
employment for some time His next venture was as a rice 
merchant in Calcutta but here too he failed He was 
then employed successively as a stevedore m Rangoon, as 
a clerk to a firm of solicitors in Bombay, as manager of a 
ginning factory m Kattywar (which failed) as a purser on 
board a steamer owned by a native firm in Bombay and 
lastly as manager of a cotton factory in Indore He is 
now one of the salaried lecturers of the Congress and as 
such was lately sent to gain over the Mohammedans of 
Northern India an undertaking which had the unexpected 
result of calling forth Anti Congress meetings from that 
community m nearly every town visited by him 

Among other devices adopted by Mr Bhimji was an 
assurance given by him to a Mohammedan meeting at 
Ludhiana aftd probably elsewhere that if the Mussulman 
community supported the Congress that assembly would 
take care that the Holy Cities of Islam were properly 
guarded and looked after for the pilgrimage of the faithful 
The foregoing remarks imII I trust have brought 

* At one of his meetings at Lahore Mr Bhimjis natural modesty 
found expression m these words As for me he said like the great 
poet Woidsworth— 

“ ‘The moving accident is not my trade, 

To stir the blood I have no ready arts 
Tib my delight alone m summer s shade 
To pipe a simple lay for thinking hearts 
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home to the con\iction of the reader that India^is the 
scene of a widespread and in many respects unscrupul<Jus 
political agitation The leaders of the movement are pro 
fuse in their professions of loyalty to the British Government 
and there can be no doubt that, with a few exceptions 
they are in a measure perfectly sincere, perceiving clearly 
enough as they must, that the peaceful continuance of 
British rule m India is a necessity for them Nevertheless 
we find the agitation actively engaged in the words of Sir 
Aucl land Colvin in forcing on the people a hideous 
caricature of British rule a terrible and unrelieved 
picture of a starving oppressed and brutalized India 
groaning under an unsympathetic and oppressive rule 
Of the India of to day as we know it to continue in the 
words of the same authority— 

Of India under education of India compelled in the interests of 
the weaker masses to submit to impartnl justice of India brou^^ht to 
j^ether by loid and rail of India entennj^ into the first class commeicial 
markets of the world of India of religious toleration of India assured 
for terms of} ears unknown in less fortunate Lurope of profound and un 
broken peace of India of the free Press of India finally taught for the 
first time that the end and aim of rule is the welfare of the people and not 
the personal aggrandisement of the Sovereign — 

there is not a syllable of recognition 

The divergence between the professions of the leaders of 
the movement and the propaganda with which they are 
connected supports the suspicion for the acceptance of 
which there are also other reasons that they are the chiefs 
only in name and that the real direction of the agitation is 
passing from them into the hands of men more daring and 
less scrupulous men who are actuated by a seditious feeling 
against the Government or by the passions of a base vanity 
and a criminal love of mischief Those native gentlemen 
of intelligence and position who had been induced in an 
evil hour for their own interests and reputations to join the 
movement would do well to exert their rnfluence in check 
ing Its development on the lines on which it is advancing 
They surely must be aware that the continued -circulation 
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among* an ignorant and excitable ptdple of the accusations 
now bemg scattered broadcast throughout the land by 
newspapers associations pamphlets and itinerant agitators 
of the type (Jescnbed in this article may prove a source of 
grave embarrassment to the country and the Government 
As regards the attitude of the latter authority towards 
the movement I think it will be generally admitted in 
India by well wishers of British rule m that land that 
n policy of close reserve and affected indifference is m 
adequate to the occasion Loyalty is still a living factor 
in Asiatic politics Many years of peacefully established 
government have dimmed the meaning of the word to 
Englishmen at home In 1715 and 1745 our forefathers 
had a more lively sense of what it implied I he sentiment 
IS still in active force in the East and its meaninsf and 
value are there more fully understood But what do thS 
loyal natives of India find ^ They see that the Govern 
ment is apparently as coldly indifferent to them as to the 
most seditious agitator with their great knowledge of the 
undercurrent of native society they have perceived md 
have warned the authorities that the present agitation is 
proceeding to dangerous lengths but the Government 
makes no sign except indeed that it invites the members 
of the Congress to garden parties a proceeding which 
hopelessly puzzles the loyal native mind The truth of 
the matter as regards the Congress would seem to be that 
the Government in its extreme and constant anxiety for 
accurate information on the aims and aspirations of native 
society, saw in the earlier Congresses a channel through 
which such knowledge might be acquired Now however 
that the Congress has connected itself with the men and 
methods oPthe stamp indicated m these pages I suspect 
that It cannot fail to prove a source of embarrassment to 
an authority situated as is the Government of India Cir¬ 
cumstances may, possibly compel the Government to put 
some check on the complete liberty of political organization 
wh\ch the couptry now possesses, a liberty which even m 
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England dates only from very recedt times Meanwhile 
much good would probably, result if it showed a more 
active sympathy towards the encouragement of the sentiments 
of loyaky To shine with equal favour on the just and the 
unjust is the prerogative of the celestial bodies The practice 
is liable to be attended by inconvenience when followed by 
terrestrial luminaries 

I may add that the facts herein recorded and many more 
relating to the matter dealt with are well known to many 
who arc prevented by reason of their official position from 
giving them publicity Not being an officer of Govern 
ment I have been able to write with greater freedom, 
though I trust with no less a sense of responsibilit) 

Austin Raitkay 

SiML\ November 19 1888 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

During the quarter which has just closed the Marquis of 
Dufferin who has obtained a well deserved step in the 
peerage for his brilliant public services m Indii and else 
where and also in special commemoration of the annexation 
of Burmah brought his Viceroyalty to an end after four 
years residence in the country where his administration 
will long be remembered Before leaving India Lord 
Dufferin who may have felt the silence imposed more by 
official caution than natural inclination he had kept for over 
three years irksome delivered a succession of speeches 
which posterity will consider a more important and valuable 
contribution to the task of Indian Government than any of 
his acts of administration It would almost seem from them 
as if Lord Dufferin had been engaged in listening for four 
years to the different opinions offered him on all the 
burning questions and intricate problems affecting the 
welfare of India and her people and weighing in the 
balances the pros and cons for change or resistance to 
innovation before he felt competent to express a strong 
decision in favour of qnc side or the other He has now 
spoken with perfect frankness impartiality and admirable 
decisiveness We regret that Lord Dufferin when he 
went to India did not enunciate for his own guidance the 
admirable texts and the unimpeachable truths which at the 
eleventh hour he has clothed in graceful language for the 
benefit of his successor Lord Dufferin would no doubt 
say that he had first to study Indu and her society 
before declaring that he was bound, as the exponent of 
British power to limit the political horizon, lit up with 

i6 
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Ichang And everywhere m Eastern Szechuen at least we shall find a 
large population of active industrious well to do people able to buy and 
having much to sell 

As matters stand at present Szechuen exports to the 
eastw ird merchandise valued at ;^iooooooo per annum 
The Company which navigates the Yang tse from 
Hankow upwards commands the situation in a campaign 
for further mighty but peiceful conquests m the domain of 
commerce There is the Han River which taps the richest 
tea districts in China the main stream alone navigable for 
one thousand miles northward from Hankow There is 
th( huge Tung Ting Lai e with its innumerable navigable 
feeders stretching out from it like the limbs of in enormous 
octopus There is the noble Kiahng flowin^ into the 
Yang tse it Chung king Then is the Mm which joins 
the Yang tse some distance above Chung I ing and forms 
one of the great witcr highways to Chen^ tu the political 
capital of Szechuen and there is the Yang tse itself navig 
able foi three bundled miles at least be yond Chung king 
Hut a regarel for the value of space forbids me doing aught 
save indicate the names of i few of those rivers whose 
w Iters will ere long be ploughed by the e nterprise of the 
Comp iny which commands tne trade between Hankow ind 
Chung king 1 he commerce colossal the prospect surely 
sufficiently magnificent to fire the enthusiasm ind stimulate 
the ambition of the most c illous capit ihst And yet with 
a mockery sad to contemplate m its disregard of balance 
inel proportionate importance the tinsel attr actions of some 
rotten mining enterprise will doubtless be deemed infinitely 
superior by the average British investor 

As to our merchants resident in China they h xve hitherto 
display ed an apathy which can only be accounted for by a 
want of energy m travelling and seeing for themselves 
And their apathy is clearly indicated by the fact that the few \ 
steamers now running between Hankow and Ichang are 
neither sufficient nor specially adapted for the trade Only 
one little craft is so constructed as to be able to run on the 
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river all the year through between Hankow and Ichang 
The constant cry from Ichang is for more tonnage and 
suitable tonnage but it is the cry of one crying m the 
wilderness systematfcally ignored and disregarded Mr 
Morgan the acting Commissioner of Customs at Ichang, 
writes as follows — 

On the steamer line now open there is plenty of scope for energy and 
enterprise and shippers would hail the advent of more suitable vessels 
As things arc now when the time of shallow \\ater comes the steamers 
have sometimes to leave the hulk of their cargo behind and then take six 
days to ueep up the four hundred rdiles from Hankow to this place 
Both the Ktan<^tun^ and YItng continued running last year up to 
the end of December but during that month were quite un ible to carry 
the amount of freight offering owinj^ to the too great draught of the larger 
steamer and the too limited cargo space of the smaller one As one instance 
of my meaning I ma} mention that on the 15th of December 5000 piculs 
(670 000 lbs ) of tribute copper arrived at Ichang from Yunnan and that at 
the time I am writing this (January 18S7) over 4000 piculs (530 000 lbs ) 
remain here because the steamers are only able to take it away m small 
lots of 00 piculs or 300 piculs at a tune \s another instance there was 
the case of the Ktin^iun^ on one trip being obliged to leave in Hankow 
more than twice as much carj^o as she could brin^ up here on account of 
her draw in^, too much w iter She loaded to 6 feet and then had to refuse 
the rest Both in goods ind pisstngers traffic would be largely mcrea ed 
by the advent of a (ouple of fast light draught vessels on the lint I bey 
should not draw more than 5^ feet of water with a full cargo and should 
hive threat speed so as to make the most of the limited da>Iight at these 
times when running at nig it is next to imp issilde AVithoul the aid of such 
vessels the carrying, trade on this part of the Yang tse /1 between Hankow 
and Ichin^ cannot be expected to develop properly 

And Mr Moigans wordfe arc every whit is applicable 
now as they were in 1S87 It seems as if our great mer 
chants in Shanghai and the other poits in tlv F tstern 
Provinces cannot spare time to think of the West that 
magnificent market anxiously awaiting the electric stimulus 
of foreign enterprise 1 he native mercantile community 
has expressed its intense desire for the steam nuigatron of 
the Upper Yang tse beyond Ichang But the Chinese 
themselves will not originate the enterprise for the simple 
reason that the mandarins would mal e it impossible to 
succesbiully carry on such an undertaking Over foreigners 
they have no jurisdiction or power The fearless soldierly 
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ring of the grand old heraldic legend of the Douglas family 
famais Arricre ought to be the spirit which should regulate 
the commercial policy of Great Britain in the endeavour to 
increase her influence in China whenevcB an opening 
occurs 

I think we frequently fail to realize the difference be 
tween the future development of a country like China and 
other rich and fertile lands such as Burmah Mexico the 
Western States of America the Argentine Republic &c 
of which we hear so much and which are all undoubtedly 
rapidly going ahead But in these countries the popula 
tion notwithstanding constant immigration is utterly in 
sufficient for development commensurate with their re 
sources The st ite of Colorado for instance which is 
reckoned one of the richest and most promising in the 
United States can only boast a population of 500000 In 
Szechuen about the same size as Colorado we have i 
population which has been estimated by some authorities 
to exceed 70 000 000 and these a well to do thrifty and 
commercial people 

I may mention that the mandarins as an order posse s 
far less influence over the people and wield far less power 
in Szechuen than in other provinces and the natural con 
sequence is that the people are much more friendly to 
foreigners Yang Kweitzu or Foreign Devil —an 
epithet with which one is frequently assailed in the Cential 
and Eastern Prov nces—gives place in Szechuen to the 
more agreeable salutation of Yang 1 a jen or 1 oreign 
Ekcelleney a greeting one soon learns to acknowledge 
with a somewhat less constrained bow and with more grace 
and self complacency than the flattering reference to 
diabolical origin and nature contained in the former epithet 
for which we have to thank the teaching of the Provinci il 
Officials 

To sum up then the argument in favour of the opening 
of the Western Provinces by means of the steam naviga 
tion of the Upper \angtse we have, first the strongly 
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emphasized assertions of almost every traveller capable of 
forming an opinion as to the perfect navigability of the 
river for powerfully engined and properly constructed 
steamers between Ichang and Chung king and even as 
far as Pingshan about three hundred miles beyond Chung 
king As I write I learn that a steam launch has success 
fully negotiated both up and down, the two most dreaded 
rapids We have secondly the earnestly expressed desire 
of the great native bankers and merchant princes of Chung 
king for the advent of steam navigation We know thirdly 
that the Yang tse is the principal commercial highway of 
China through the richest and most populous provinces of 
the Empire and that Szechuen, the finest and wealthiest 
of all IS at present owing to the absence of steam com 
munication a sealed book to European energy We know 
fourthly that the local native commerce is great and we 
can conceive or perhaps we c innot concei\ e the immense 
development of commerce which steamers will create and 
the vastly increased demand for our own manufactures ind 
expoits which the opening of Chung king will inauguiate— 
a demand which will increase in proportion to the f icility of 
communication and the freedom from Likin extortion 

As for the financial prospects of a powerful Flotilla 
Company on the Upper Yang tse I would point to the 
success of a similar undertaking the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company to whose energetic and enterprising managers we 
are largely indebted for the opening up and developing of 
Burmah The business public but especially the foitunite 
shareholders are well aware what a powerful and successful 
scheme the Iirawaddy Company has turned out though it 
too like everything else had its early difficulties to contend 
against The Irrawaddy Company ministers to the wants 
of a population estimated at 7 000 000 The population of 
Szechuen alone be it noted has been estimated at over 
70 000 000 But if It were only half that figure it would 
be equal to the population of all Japan or of a first rate 
European Power The actual wealth and prosperity is 
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already great the potential wealth and prosperity meal 
culable 

One small steamer has at last been built for the Ichang 
Chung king trade It has met with annoying delay m the 
grant of a permit due I believe to the jealous action of 
the Provincial authorities who have doubtless brought 
every possible xrgumeni to bear on the Central Government 
But the Chefoo Convention is not a myth and the steamer 
IS at Ichang It will therefore be impossible for the 
Provincial authorities to delay much longer the progress of 
the Kuling 

All honour to that dauntless little band who m spite of 
the freezing coldness of our Chambers of Commerce have 
come forward and supplied the necessary smews of war 
If the Kuling reach Chung king it will be irrefragable proof 
of the navigability of the Upper Yang tse But failure to 
reach Chung 1 mg—and rumour points to a deficiency m 
engine power—must not be held to prove the reverse In 
reality failure would prove nothing beyond indicating faulty 
design or cirelcss navigition both of which causes carry 
their cure m the lessons of experience If the attempt is 
persevered in ultimate success is certain Again I would 
clinch the irgument in the words of Mr Consul Spence 
who resided at Chung king Is it credible that where the 
Chinese go m their unwieldy junks we cannot follow with 
our knowledge ind our science m steamers Would that 
somethin^, could be done to galvanize the torpid energies of 
people It home, th it the veil might be lifted from their 
eyes thtt the lightning flash would illumine their minds m 
legard to the enormous commercial interests we have at 
stal e in Western China and reveal to them that m a 
persevei^ing attempt to enrich themselves they will bring 
increased employment to hundreds of thousands, nay 
millions of our own working classes' 

There be some super refined persons who profess to 
sneer at a commercial career as a vulgar occupation and 
altogether beneath their notice Ah but they miss the 
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mark' I or the destiny of the educated and enterprising 
man of business is something higher far than that of a mere 
money gfubber And it has always seemed to the writer 
that the calling of the Pioneer of Commerce is a calling 
higher than that of most men For is it not a high aim 
and a noble ambition the endeavour to inaugurate the 
advent of civiluation by means of commerce conferring 
as It will in the present instance a reflex benefit alike upon 
producers and consumers British and Chinese ^ In Western 
China the names of Augustus Raymond Margary William 
Gill Henry Cooper Henry Grosvenor Thomas Blakiston 
Edward Colborne Baber Ferdinand Von Richthofen Archi 
bald Little &c will each occupy an honourable niche m 
the Pantheon of the Pioneers of Commerce Three Of 
these Margary near Momem m Yunnan Cooper at Bhamo 
in Burmah Gill in Arabia have won the martyrs cr)wn 
having all met their death at the treacherous hmds of the 
cowardly assassin 

The old Crus ides of Chu airy were noble both m their 
origin and their aim But they had the advantage of the 
soul stirring advocacy of the most eloquent orators of the 
time The opening of the Western Provinces of Chini 
that grand Crusade of Commerce is sadly in want of the 
burning eloquence of some Peter the Hermit togilvimze 
the enterprise of the apithetic capitalist and electrify his 
nerves paralysed and benumbed as these are by the thought 
of a distance of fifteen thousxnd miles And yet it is im 
possible but to hope that some grea* British capitalists will 
realize before it is too late—altogether apart from the 
brilliant financial prospects which the scheme holds out—• 
that It is not only their duty but their high privilege to see 
that the attempt to open up the Western Provinces of 
China shall not fail for want of the necessary funds to give 
It due chance of success 

It IS very far from the wish of the writer to say one 
word m favour of or apology for rash speculation an m 
curable malady begotten of that insane possession of the 
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devil—the hasting to be rich—which in our time works the 
ruin of so many a promising career But let us at the same 
time remember that that huge fabric the commercial glory 
and supremacy of Great Britain has not been t-uilt up by 
the action of those craven hearts whose acme of happiness 
whose Nirvana of existence is 3 per cent who shake their 
heads at 4 per cent quake at 5 shivei at the suggestion of 
6 and almost die at the thought of 7 At the mere 
mention of a scheme involving commercial possibilities 
so gigantic that before the thought of these possibilities 
even the imagination pales and grows dim the creatures 
descnbtd above will only tremblingly finger their Consol 
Scrip as the miser convulsively clutches his gold 

But it is not to such th it the writer addresses himself 
Rather is it to that embodiment of indomitable perseverance 
invincible pluck and fearless energy which has in the past 
at k ast won for Great Brit im her proud position as Queen 
of Commerce But delay is fataf Now is the time An 
inch gained now is miles m the future An inch lost now is 
miles hereafter If we elect to spurn our privileges and 
opportunities in Western China other nations such as Ger 
many will step in and we shall then find to our chagrin that 
our shoit sighted indifference has only naturally resulted in 
our being left out in the cold far behind n the race miser 
ably bringing up the rear insteid of leading as we have so 
often done before not the forlorn hope but the conquering 
and irresistible vanguard of the g'cat Army of Progress 
A commercial friendship and close business relationship 
with the vast Empire of the Far East is of scarcely less 
importance to us as a nation than a firmly knit political 
alliarce As to the latter we are in China confronted with 
no ordinary moribund Eastern Power but with a mighty 
awakening nation ruled by a Government of extra 
ordinary persistency strength and solidity That an Anglo 
Chinese Alliance is no mere visionary chimera or shallow 
superficial theory of the writer is I think abundantly 
provtd by the opinions held by those most capable of 
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coming to a correct estimate as to the value of such an 
alliance Mr Demetrius Boulger who has long advocated 
an Anglo Chinese Alliance in the January number of The 
National Review marshals the arguments in almost irre 
futable array Sir Rutherford Alcock our late distinguished 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary at Pekin to whom the 
Chinese and all civilized Powers trading with China owe an 
undying debt of gratitude for having originated the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service referring to the article The 
March of the Mongol in the J inuary number of this 
Review writes me as follows and he has kindly accorded 
me permission to quote his words 

As to the future place of China in the comity of nations I share with 
you the belief that it will be great and with reference to this the true 
policy of Fngland and China alike is in my opinion to cement a close 
alliarce for mutual safety as against Russia and Prance also after recent 
experience in respect to the latter Fngland would be a safeguard for the 
Chinese coast against foreign aggression by a naval power while China on 
the Russian flank in Central Asia with endless forces at command would 
seriously hamper any Russian advance in that direction or towards India 
more especially and Thibet 

With testimony such as this in favour of an Anglo Chinese 
Alliance is it too much to hope that Bnt un ind China will 
in time of peace advance hand in hand in the m irch of 
progress mutually aiding etch other in the dcveloppient of 
the two magnificent Empires which own their sovereignty ^ 
And if in spite of the powerful guarantee of pe ice such an 
alliance would hold out that terrific struggle which hangs 
over our heads like a nightmare cannot be averted then 
may we see the armies of the Lion and the armies of the 
Dragon fighting shoulder to shoulder and back to back, for 
weal or for woe 

China too let it not be overlooked has her Alsace 
Lorraine to be redeemed and avenged In i860 in the 
hour of China s weakness and humiliation Russia, who had 
given no assistance at all to either France or Britain in the 
war but perceiving that the Dragon flag wls for the moment 
laid in the dust came forward with the demand peculiarly 
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Ru&bian that the Province of Maritime Manchuria with. 
Its Pacific littoral should be ceded to her China was not 
then in a position to resist this insolent proposal But 
Manchuria is the cradle of her dynasty and shfe has neither 
forgotten nor forgiven That is a menace which Russia 
now appraises at its real value We wonder much if the 
Muscovite does not now in reality regret the fatal step of 
annexation a step which has earned for his race the eternal 
hatred of the implacable Mongolian 

In regard to British annexations in Eastern Asia the 
writer is no apologist for an annexation policy as such but 
IS the conviction not being gradu dly—though unwillingly— 
forced upon us that the destiny of Great Britain m Asia is 
annexation of those minor rotten Eastern Powers which 
by their very rottenness compel us to assume the control 
of their foreign relations ^ French intrigue and the insane 
gyrations of the last representative of the dynasty of 
Alompra forced upon us the innexation of Upper Burmah 
French intrigue may yet compel us to annex Siam It is 
we believe an open secret that the moment France puts 
pressure on Siam the latter Power will place herself under 
the protection ot the Union Jack 

Annexation is our destiny—our destiny God grant it 
may nor be our doom > But it is a high destinj and a noble 
inhc 1 itance if it be used for the prevention of internecine 
tribal waifare for the preservation of peace under a strong 
arm for the energetic development of the resouices of our 
vast Asian Empire for the civilizing foi the educating for 
the refining ind for the elevating of the hundreds of 
millions of ill peoples nations and languages who swear 
their proud and loyal allegiance to the puissant throne of 
the mighty Empress Queen 


WiLiiAM B Dunloi 
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I HI P AND O COMPVNY 

\monct Britfsh ins itutions connected with Asia md forming 
part of the commerci il suprem icy of this country from 
Arabia to Japan there is none that has done better work or 
IS more worthy of grateful recognition than the corporation 
which IS fimiharly known by the ippcllation of the P and 
O Companj For fifty years and more the steamers of 
this Comp my have performed an ever increasing part m 
the m untenance of postal and passenger communication 
between England and India and China until at last they 
have obtained i major share in that traffic and their name 
has become familiar as a household word to the traveller 
and sojourner in the East An ungrateful or forgetful 
public requires to be reminded occasion illy of the services 
of those who minister to its needs and without any deroga 
tion to Its dignity or sui render of modesty the Company 
has taken advantage of its jubilee to place on record m the 
compact form of a Pocket Book a l^istory of its rise to the 
present proud position it has reached by its own unaided 
efforts as the premier steamship owning corporation of the 
world The work is of varied and e\ceptional interest Mr 
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Thomas Sutherland the Chairman of the Compan) is the 
principal cqntributor to the volume and ;t is to h s account 
of the Company, and of the construction^ of flie Suez Canal, 
that inference will be exclusively made in this p^er A.t 
the same Ijime it may be pointed out that he has sepured the 
aid of such distinguished collaborateurs as M de Lesseps 
Sir Edwin Arnold, and Sir Thomas Wade in othe» parts 
of the work which also contains ihaps and statistical tables 
of special and general use As 1 vade mecnm for the 
traveller in India and China the volume is as essentipil as 
Murray or Baedeker is to the European tourist 

Unlike the East India Company, which set out^with a 
programme as vast and comprehensive as British power and 
trade have now accomplished after the lapse of nearlj three 
'Centuries the P and O Company had a very small and 
modest beginning It did not spring Phoenix like into 
sudden prominence and popularity on the strength of a state 
subsidy as some of its Continental rivals have done<r Its 
growth and development during the first twenty ) ears of its 
life were slow and even uncertain Its subsequent career 
has been marked by many difficulties successfully overcome 
and by more than one victory snatched at the last moment 
from defeat The conditions of its existence have been 
altered by three radical changes affecting trans oceanic 
locomotion almost to the extent of a revolution They were 
the change of route caused by the opening of the Suez Canal 
the increased size of the steamers demanded by the nature 
#f the traffic and the fall in freights through international 
competition and rendered possible by the economy m^fuel 
effected by the introduction of the compound engine To 
each and all of these changes the Company had to and did 
accommodate itself In meeting and overcbmmg these 
difficulties It received neither practical aid nor sjmpathy 
fr©m the Government which on political grounds resented 
and for a brief space endeavoured to ignore the cpmpletion 
of the Suez Canal The fatuous insistence by our Gov ern 
ment that the mails should be conveyed overiand from 
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Alexandria to Suez brought ihe Companj as Mr Suther 
land says*to the verge of nun and if it had not discovered 
a ^'’y of preserving its own interests and at the same 
tune observing the letter as arbitrarily defined by the 
Government of its postal contract there seems no reason 
to doubt that its career would have been brought to an 
abrupt and dibis'rous roncli s on The present prosperity 
md assured position of tht Companj are due to the per 
tinacity and pluck exhibited by its directors under great 
difficulties and m more than one ciisis of its e istence as 
well as to the wise policy which dictated that facts should 
be fatrl) faced and no*- si irl ed and that we must adapt 
ourselves to circumstances even when the) are djsagiee 
able 

The origin of the P and O Company is stated to have 
been the steamers which a firm of shipbrokers in the city of 
London Messrs Willco and Anderson began to run in 
i8j 5 to the ports of the Iberian peninsula Their regularit) 
attracted general attention and after the Post Office had 
hesitated for some time to supersede the old Government 
sailing packets the first mail contract was givren in 18^7 to 
I syndicate composed of the firm named and of Captain 
Richard Bourne convejerof the Irish mails The s)ndi 
c ite became the Peninsular Compan) and in return for an 
annual subsid) of /'epdoo undertook to run a monthly 
steamei from Palmouth to Vigo Oporto Lisbon Cadiz and 
<_ ibraltar The paddle steamship JVtlliam Fa jcett of little 
more than two hundred tons was the first vessel eneaeed 
in this work and the mention of its tonnage suffices to show 
the wide distance separating i*- from the present leviathans 
of over SIX thousand tons The success which attended 
the institution of a regular mail to Gibraltar and which was 
beneficial alike to the Government and the public induced 
the authorities to consider schemes for the extension of 
ttam service to Egypt The Peninsular Compan) obtained 
this further contract m 1839 not however because it had 
t irned a clai n on the gi ititi de of the Government b) the 
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regularity with which it had discharged its task as far as 
Gibraltar but simply because after a public competition its 
tender proved to be the lowest For the service between 
England and Alexandria two large vessels the Gicat 
Luapool and Oiicntal, of i ^oo and i 700 tons respec¬ 
tively were specially constructed and began running earl) 
in 1S40 

Having thus est iblished i line of steamers conveying 
mails and passengers regularly and with despatch as far as 
Eg)pt which even then was regarded is the halfway 
house to India it was only natural that bolder and wider 
projects for accomplishing on the further side of the Isthmus 
of Suez what had been done on the near side should begin 
to be entertained by the Peninsular Company 1 he first 
and immediate consequence of this new scheme was that 
the Peninsular Company ajjplied for a Charter of I ncorpora 
tion under the new and more ambitious title of the Penin 
sular and Oriental Steam IS ivigation Company but it was 
onl) ^ranted on the stipulation that ste im communication 
should be established with India within two )ears from the 
date of the charter viz December 1840 How onerous 
and ilmost unfair th it condition was may be inferred from 
the fact that the Company had then no steamers in the Red 
Sea or the Indian Ocean and that the East India Company 
regarded with considerable jealousy any attein^it to poach 
on what it considered as its domain The full extent of 
the favour accorded by that aUj^ust Company to this >oung 
enterprise was that it promised to pay premiums on a certain 
number of voyages accomplished in the course of a year of 
which the total amount wis not to exceed ;^20 000 per 
annum When the P and O Company undertook on the 
guarantee of such a slender reward to build new vessels and 
institute an entirely fresh service m Asiatic waters it must 
have based its expectations mainly on the appreciation of the 
general public and the mercantile community It exhibited 
sound judgment in measuring the requirements and growing 
needs of one of the great trade routes of the world and its 
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subsequent development and present piospeiity are but the 
natural apd inevitable consequences of its having seized or 
rathei antteipated the favourable opportunity created b) 
the rapid mfirease of British trade with India China and 
the Antipodes 

The historj of the P and O Compati) properly 
speal ing begins therefore at the end ot 1S40 when the 
wars in Afghanistan and China were 111 full progress and 
when e\ ents at Cabul Candahar an 1 Canton attracted as 
much attention as the imperfect po^td and telegraphic 
means of communication allowed Within the specified 
period the new vessels were pi) ing m the Red Sea and 
keeping up communications between buez on tlie one side 
and Ceylon Madras and Calcutta on the other It will be 
noted that Bombay is not mentioned md on the \ahd 
ground that it was omitted in the arrangement with the 
Last India Company which for reasons of its own clung 
tenaciously to the monopol) of communication with the 
great port of Western India The P and O Company 
does not seem to have realized the full force of this opposi 
tion for It made t proposition in 1S4J that it should be 
allowed to run monthly steamers from Suez to Pombay 
under contract but at '• saving of 000 a ) ear I hat 
suggestion was summarily rejected and it w is not until ten 
years later that the Past India Company waived its ex 
elusive pretensions on the subject of Bombav The open 
mg of some of the Treaty Ports m China b) the Treaty of 
Nani in and the acquisition of Hongkon^ fortunately 
occurred at this juncture and rendered it necessary to 
establish improved mail communication with the Far East 
For the disappo ntment with legard to Bomba) the P and 
O Company received some tangible compensation in the 
signature of a contract for a monthly mail to Singapore and 
Hongkong under a subvention of 160 000 a yeir Ihe 
spirit of enterpiise which animated the Company may be 
conceived from the fact that on the strength of this 
guarantee it proceeded to build nine steamers and at the 
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same time established nuw rou es for commercial purposes 
m the Mediterranean and Black Seas The„followmir 
paragraph from Mr Sutherlands introduction gives a 
graphic and accurate picture of the difficulties attending 
what was now a new undertaking under strange condi 
tions 


1 he dittici iUes of the Peni isulai and On nt 1 Company were thus 0 Hr 
overcome and it was now firmly established on the. long line of communi 
cation from Southampton to Calcutta and from C eylon to Hongkong In 
the present day when the ownership of steam vessels trading to the most 
distant parts of the world is all but a univers il profession it is not c sy to 
realise the ohstic^cs which existed forty or fifty years in the path of an 
undertaking of this kind The slowness of capitalists to embark their money 
m the scheme and the dislike on the part of the Government to entci int j 
< ontracts for the iniil service on these dis nt linea m plac t c t the system ol 
conveyance by C oveinment ves Is li ivc ahe been rcfeircd to fheit ^^as 
also not a little jealousy on the part of those wno (onsideied they b Id 
vested mteiests in the carrying tiade of the Last These were matters re 
quiriHg, tact and pi lence to overcone then res stance and on the other 
hand the eatensive organisation which had to be coniple ed before ihe new 
lines could be considered m working order demanded energy and idininis 
trative skill ol no oidinary kmd It mus be remembered that not a sinf,le 
coaling station cMsted along th^^* whole route from Sue/ to Calcutta ^nd 
Hongkong and that every ton of c al had to be sent out from hi 
country by ailing ships At many poits there were no markets ioi pio 
visions in the European sense and how import int and dilticult must have 
been the duty of stoiing these luge pa sen^^ei steamers under such cueum 
stances can only be fully understood by those who have had experience oi 
similar work There was practically no hotel accommodation on the route 
\t some places such as Sue/ and Aden there was no even fiesh water 
Arsenals and cocks for the lepair of the fleet had also to be provided first 
at Calcutta and then at Bombay where the Company s China steamers had 
their head quaitcrs lo have these requirements supplied m such a way 
that comfort and even luxury prevailed for those who tiavelled by this new 
route and to render this distant navigation as safe as science and skill could 
make it was a work of a comprehensive order the successful accomplish 
ment of which must rank among the industrial achievements of an 
industrial age 

Having thus obtained a locus standi on both sides of the 
Isthmus of Suez it became one of the chief tasks of the P 
and O Company to organize an efficient service through 

that the overland route originated by W aghorn 
might become established m public estimation both for its 
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shortness and its comfort The journey across Egypt was 
performed,for many y^ars without the facilities of a railway, 
and river Steamers for the water part of the route and 
omnibuses fo? the land, had to be provided and maintained 
in a state of efficiency Without counting the stay at Cairo 
which was sometimes one of days the journey from 
Alexandria to Suez took thirty four hours The stop at 
Cairo was generally the only pleasing incident in a journey 
of considerable discomfort which for nearly twenty years, 
formed a prominent part of the celebrated Overland Route 
It was not until 1859 that the Pasha of Egypt consented to 
the construction of the railway pressed upon him by the P 
and O Company and which both accelerated the mails and 
conduced to the comfort md convenience of travellers 
The change seems also to have been attended with con 
siderable economy to the Company principally interested 
Before this was accomplished the interests of the P and 
O Company had been extended to the Antipodes After 
a variety of schemes had been put forward and discussed, 
and after more than one rival had entered the field an 
arrangement was finally effected in 183I for a two monthly 
service from Singapore to Sydney in addition to a fort¬ 
nightly mail to India and China Communications with 
Australia which at that time was only slowly acquiring the 
reputation it has subsequently obtained as a gold country, 
were subject to interruptions from the slight importance 
placed upon that colony and during the Crimean War they 
were absolutely broken off on account of the P and 
steamers being diverted for war purposes 

About this time or to speak more precisely in 1854 
the East India Company at length agreed to waive its 
pretensions with regard to Bombay, and to entrust the 
mail service with that port to the P and O Company 
More than one consideration impelled it to make this 
concession A large amount of public opprobrium and 
dissatisfaction had fallen upon the East India Company for 
the slowness and insecurity of the postal service The 
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silling vessels which were often emplojed on the journey 
from Aden to Bomba) could not appear sufficien to people 
who had grown accustomed to steamers, and when one of 
them was lost at sea with a valuable mail the Directors 
themselves admitted that it was time to make a change 
Economical considerations pointed in the same direction 
The Bombay mail alone was costing the Companv over 
^100 000 a year The P and O Company declared their 
w illingness to undertake it for less than ^25 000 Thirty fiv e 
years therefore have elapstd since the whole of the Indian 
mail service passed into the h inds of the Company which 
-despite keen competition both English and foreign still 
retains it If testimonial were required this fact would supply 
ample evidence as to the efficienc) regulant) and security 
with which a difficult public work has been discharged 
Reference has been made to the interruption of commu 
nications withAustralia on account of the Crimean War On 
Its termination strenuous efforts were made in 1856 b) the 
Colony to obtain an improved monthh mul from and to 
England The work was put up to public eontrict 
and four different steamship companies competed for it 
^.Ithough the P and O offered to undertake the work foi 
a consideiably less sum a Compaii) known as the European 
and Australian obtained the successful tender at an annual 
subsidy of 185 000 Its career proved brief and the 
character of its resources may be inferred from the fact 
that It only possessed two steamers employ^ed during the 
"<var with Russia and that it offered to sell its contract to its 
chief rival on the engagement of the P and O Company to 
buy those vessels The offer w as contemptuously declined 
For two years the European and Australian managed to carry 
on Its work in a certain lashion by means of temporarily 
chartering steamers for special journeys but it collapsed 
at 1 ist and its affairs showed a loss of nearly three quarters 
of a million In 1859 as the result of a fresh tender the 
Australian mail was restored to the P and O Company on a 
subsidy of 80 000 The Company had thus come into 
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posSes&ioa of all the lines of steam communication with 
the Ea<^ and this had been obtained not throusrh official 
favour or influence^ but because the managers of the 
undertaking had fought many a stout fight cheered no 
doubt by the confidence of their shareholdeis and the 
consciousness of pursuing a straightforward and honourable 
policj 

Ihe minor vicissitudes which marked the jears follow 
mg what maj, be called the realization of the P and O 
programme need not be described because the) sink into 
insignificance beside the great event which momentarily 
threatened to annihilate it and %vhich resulted in placing 
Its prosperit) on a surer and bro icier bisis than ever before 
The event referred to was of course the completion of the 
Suez Canal A graphic and interesting account of his 
heroic undertaking is given by the veteran M de Lesseps 
incl a more detailed criticism fiom the English standpoint is 
supplied of Its history and influence on the commerce of the 
world b) Mr Thom is Sutherland Two main facts con 
tnbuted to establish the superiority of that route The 
first was Its shortness in point of distance and the secona 
thai steamers la the Cape had and have to carry the 
necessary fuel to the exclusion of cargo As Mr Sutherland 
say s the^e advantages were such is to compel trade to follow 
in Its tram as certainly as th it water will rise to its own level 
If the advantages of the new route which was opened to 
the commerce of the v\ orld in Octobei 1869—or to use the 
woids of M de Lesseps le canal de Suez libre neutre 
accessible a tous dans des conditions identiques etait ouvert 
a la grande navigation —have become clear for many years 
to all inteieated in the piactical work ot British trade the 
policy of England long regarded with doubt and dislike 
the realization of an idea which not merely threatened to 
increase the old P rench influence in Egypt but to improv e^ 
the commercial position of the Mediterranean Powers and 
to curtail the opportunities of British seamanship Just as 
It was the fqshion in his lifetime to belaud the piescience of 
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Lord Palmerston so has it been for some years the habit 
to belittle him on this particular matter but there gre many 
men who now thi^k that in a time of war the Suez Canal 
would benefit our enemies more than ourselves However 
that may be there is no room for doubt that the Sue/ 
Canal has established itself permanently as the shortest 
sea route between Europe and Asia for all commercial 
purposes and whate\er land routes through Russia or 
Asiatic Turkey may compete with it m the future the cost 
of breaking bulk or trans shipment must leave a large 
margin m fa\ our of the uninterrupted water way to the 
great ports of India and China 

The P and O Company was the first to suffer from the 
creation of the Sue/ Canal and with a hardy common- 
sense which has characterized its history throughout it 
resolved to adapt itself to circumstances and to take 
promptly the requisite steps to extricate itself from an un 
pleasant dilemma The terms of its pos al contract stipu 
lated that the mails should be conveyed across Egypt from 
Alexandria to Suez and when the Company requested leave 
to send the mail steamers through the Canal it met with 
xn emphatic and unqualified refusal In face of this pro 
nounced opposition the Company had to devise some 
means of ensuring its own interests which imperatively 
required that it should adopt the Suez Canal route and 
at the same time of observing the strict letter of its 
postal contract 1 he steamers using the Canal were able 
to convey freights at a 1 irgely reduced price in comparison 
with those charged by the Overland Route and as a neces 
sary consequence business left the P and O and found 
Its way to the highly subsidized Messageries and other 
lines using the Canal To quote Mr Sutherlands woids 
rum seemed to stare the Company in the face unless it 
also adopted the Canal route The Post Office rigidly 
refused to help the Company out of its predicament, and 
making the Company s necessity its opportunity 
demanded a large pecuniary indemnity as the price of its 
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compliance To this sacrifice the P and O Company 
Tvould npt submit and notwithstanding the strong officiil 
disfavour which the step excited its steamer^ were ordered 
to proceed through the Canal landing the mails at \le\an 
dria and picking them up again at Suez By this means 
the managers succeeded in reconciling their own interests 
with their engagements to the Government which how 
ever much it disliked being circumvented in this way had 
no means of showing its resentment, save by imposing 
fines for late arrivals and as these never occurred it had to 
conceal its displeasure ^fter two years of these strained 
relations a wiser policy came into vogue The permanent 
success of the Suez Canal was assured and the Post Office 
sanctioned its being made the mail route on the P and O 
Company surrendering about ^20000 of its subvention 
for the saving in the tiansport icross tgypt 

The definite icceptance of the new route and the 
\ unctuality with which the service was rendered did not 
ensure for the P and O Company undisputed possession 
of the mail contract When the fifth contract which 
ratified the Suez Canal arrangement expired in 1880 after 
two years notice the service was again offered to public 
tender and with it was coupled the proviso that all the 
mails should be sent ma Brindisi Several companies 
tendered for it in whole or m part and agun the tender of 
the P and O was both the lowest and also the one afford 
ing the best guarantee of performance The service was 
therefore entrusted once more to its hands for a period of 
eight years at a subsidy of 000 or an annual saving 

on the fifth contract of jCyoooo To conclude the history 
of the Indian and China mul contracts nouce was given 
m 1886 that this contract would not be renewed on the 
same terms and again tenders were publicly invited On 
this occasion only one competitor er tered the field against 
the Company that had earned on the service lor more than 
a generation and in 1887 the seventh contract was signed 
for a period of ten years at the reduced subsidy o( 
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£26^ 000 One curious incident marl ed the discussion 
that preceded this arrangement The Post Office return 
mg after the lapse ol twehe jears to its old preference 
for the Overland Route wished to insist on the mails 
being again sent la Alexandria and Suez After some 
time spent in aroument the Government came round to 
the views of the Company but rather because the subsidy 
had been so much reduced than because it admitted the 
superiority of the Canal route About the same time the 
Company had the satisfaction of completing its arrange 
ments with all tne \ustr than Colonies b) a sixth contract 
by which mail steamers are provided at Aden for Australia 
in connection with the Indian weekly steimers from Brin 
disi at a subsidy of onij 000 a year Both these 

contracts are now in full foice and it is under their pro 
visions that m uls are despatched e\ ery week to oui great 
possessions in Asia and Australia as well as to China 

If the Government has’gained by the reduction of the 
subsidy paid for the mail service the gam of the public has 
been still greater md it is not to be measured alone by 
the reduction in the cost of postage 1 he icceleration ol 
the mails in even the last fifteen years has been something 
little short of marvellous In ibyj it took 2^ days to 
reach Bombay m 1887 only 16^ days These are con 
tract times but it is no uncommon occurrence for letters 
to reach Bomb i\ i ^ days after they leave Charing Cross 
Chinese mails hav e been expedited to a still greater 
extent In 187^, they took 45J they are now allowed 
j 7^ days but on an average they perform the long voyage 
to Shanghai m thiee days less time Melbourne was 
reached m 4b dtys m 187^ The mails are now due in 
aST tlays and on an average, thev also are n arly three 
days quicker than contract time It may be insinuated 
that there is another side to this picture and that excep 
tional rapidity may be dearly purchased by irregulaiity m 
the service and frequent late arrivals Such criticism is 
silenced by the fact that in three years there were only 
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two Tate arrivals at Bombay and one each at Shanghai and 
Melbourne When it is remembered that the mail routes 
to India China and Australia represent a mileage of about 
2j ooo miles it will be admitted that this punctuality in 
fice of all the risks and uncertainties of a long ocean 
voyage is little short of extraordinary 

The present fleet of the P and O Company is composed 
of fifty four steamers with a total tonnige of 209 872 tons 
or an average per ship of ^ SS7 tons The four largest 
vessels built to celebrate the Jubilee Year are the Victoria 
Britannia Oceana ‘ssAAicadia all exceeding 6000 tons 
and with a horse-power of 7000 Thirty-five years ago 
the Company owned a vessel Hi mail) a of ^ 4^8 tons 

and 2 0^0 horse power but she was found too big for the 
commercial work of that day and the Company were glad 
to sell her to the Government as a fansport m which 
capacity she is still acting So late a 1870 the average 
tonnage of the P and O fleet was only t vo thousand tons 
Since the opening of the Suez Canal the commerce of the 
world has been carried on more ind more m latj^c sized 
vessels true levi ithans of the deep The introduction of 
the compound engine which enables one ton of coal to do 
as much as four or five tons did before has solved the 
great question of fuel which both occupied the ship s space 
to the exclusion of cargo and kept up the cost ol freight 
to an almost prohibitive standard The opening of the 
Suez Canal followed speedily as it w ts by the general 
adoption of the late Mr Ericson s invention the compound 
engine revolutionized the question of freights which are 
now one eighth and one tenth what they were in 1869 
At the same time the Naval Architect has done much to 
contribute towards the same result m the improvement he 
has effected in the art of ship building not only by a more 
scientific adaptation of materials but by the superior quality 
of the workmanship All these causes have combined to 
enable an ordinary Company without any State aid to found 
a commercial navy which is without a superior m the world, 
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if indeed it has an equal and at the same time to reduce 
Its freights and to accept lower postil contracts from the 
Goi ernment and passages from the ordinary traveller 

The follow ing statistics will be read with interest and 
merit being placed on permanent record The Compam 
now owns fiftj four steameis besides steam launches &c 
aggregating in all 2102^1 tons and 197806 horsepower 
effective Although the steamers are not constructed with 
a view to make sensational runs in the way of speed but 
rather with a view to maintim regularly a good rate of 
speed for vo) ages exceeding 12 000 miles each vessel is 
capable of steaming at the rate of from 15 to 20 miles 
per hour As an instance of this it may be mentioned 
that the Oceana has just completed one year s work during 
which period she has steamed over 73 000 miles This 
75 000 miles was iccomplished in 211 steaming days gi\ mg 
an average of nearly 15 knots an hour over the whole 
distance 

Each \essel carries a crew from loo to 270 men all 
told the total number of employ ds ashore and afloat being 
little short of 12 000 The amount paid m wages is 
nearlj ;^‘40oooo Wood was the material used for the 
hulls of the Company s steamers from iSj7 to 1842 when 
they became possessed of their first iron ocean vessel 
From that date iron rapidly superseded the use of wood 
and this m iterial in its turn had to yield to steel in 1880, 
when the Company built their first steel vessel 

N earl) 2 600 000 miles are traversed in the course of a 
year and during the same time 28,000000 lbs of prt>\i 
sions 1000000 bottles of wine spirits beer &c and 
360 000 head of live stock are consumed the Company s 
bill for these amounting to something like ^jOO,ooo The 
imount of coal which is burnt on board the Company s 
ships was last year 482 266 tons purchased at a cost of o\er 
half a million of money An amount each year exceeding 
;i^200OO0 is paid to the Suez Canal Company for dues on 
ships and passengers The total numbe’- of passengers 
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conveyed by the Company s steamers during one y ear 
approaches 60 000 the exact figure hat y ear being 

59570 

The reduced value of the Company s fleet at the end of 
hst year was £2 214 905 although the ships originally cost 
to build a sum exceeding £t 000 000 1 he Company is its 

own insurer The Company s earliest vessels built in 
1809-51, were propelled by paddle wheels It owned 
Its first screw vessel in 1851 from which date it prac 
tically ceased building paddle vessels the screw possessing 
so many advantages for ocean navigation The slow moving 
ponderous engines were displaced by faster moving geared 
screw engines in 1851 and by very much quicker moving 
direct acting screw engines in 1855 and since then the 
speed of the engines has been still further increased The 
wasteful jet condenser was superseded by the surface con 
denser in 1861 when the compound engine was adopted 
The superheater was introduced in 1S60 with a marked 
saving in fuel 

Up to 1847 the usual steam pressure was 7 lbs per 
square inch but after that date it slowly rose to 20 lbs in 
1855 as improvements were made m the design and manu 
facturc of engines and boilers Since the introduction of 
the compound expansion engine into the Company s fleet 
in 1861, the pressure has risen to 40 lbs in 1870 and to 
90 lbs in 1881 and now it has reached 160 lbs pressure to 
suit triple expansion engines 

The weight of the largest steamer when fully laden and 
ready for sea is over 11 000 tons The capital of the Com 
pany is ;^3 500 000 

Enough has perhaps been said to direct the attention 
of the geifleral reader to an interesting work narrating the 
fortunes of a great national institution of which Englishmen 
interested in the East may naturally feel proud but another 
and more important side of the question remains to be 
considered and that is the place the P and O Company'^ 
fills in the nay al resources of England for purposes of war 
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That It and othtr of the great steamship owning companies 
can render valuable services in time of war is now generally- 
admitted and the four gieat steamers of the P and O 
Company named in the preceding paragraph are bound 
under arrangement with the Admiralt) to play their part 
as armed cruisers in time of war They are htted with 
gun platforms and all the necessary appliances are to hand 
for their prompt conversion into fighting vessels The 
services expected of these fine ships are somethin^, more 
than that they should be able to defend themselves It is 
no new thins: for our merchantmen to show fierht and the 
naval annils contain more than one record of a peiceful 
East Indiaman having beaten off a hrench priv Ueei at the 
beginning of the present century But such vessels as the 
Vtdo} ta or P7 2/a7ima must he regaided is powerful ui\i- 
liaries in the difficult task of protecting English commerce 
from the raids of Russian or any foreign and hostile navies 
particular!) in Eastern waters When armed with twenty- 
five ton guns their high rate of speed and their marked 
superiority in all the essential conditions of navigation 
should render them more than a match for any vessel of 
the Russian Patriotic Fleet or that could be fitted out in 
American ports However onerous the duties de\olving 
upon the Royal Isi ivy in the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
might be there should be a long extent of ocean from 
Suez to India Australia and Singapore in which the 
P and O Company ships would be able to extend pro 
tection to other English vessels as well a^ to themselves 
Passing reference is made in the Pocket Book upon 
which this article is based and with excusable pride to the 
services rendered in time of war by the Company So 
long ago as the Crimean campaigns its steamers were 
used as transports in carrying 61 500 officers and men and 
15 000 horses and in order that they should be utilized 
to the fullest extent the Government sanctioned the sus 
pension of the mail service to Australia and China During 
he Indian Mutiny the rapid conveyance of 6000 English 
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troops to Bomba) where their presence led to the check 
of the rebellious movement in Western India and to the 
subsequent recovery of Central India b) the late I ord 
Strathnairn v*ds entirely due to the excellent arrangements 
and efficient service of the P and O Moie recently in 
the \b)Sbinian affaii and during the several expeditions to 
Eg) pt their aid in transporting troops and supplies was 
in\oked and rendered with cordiality and satisfactor) 
results But It was not until 18S5 that the idea of utilizing 
then ste imers as armed cruisers began to be seriously 
entertained and for this there is no doubt that we owe 
something to the boastful threats made in 1878 and 1879 
in the Russian press as to what havoc the Pitriotic fleet 
ind American vessels armed with letters of marque would 
\iork among our defenceless merchantmen When there 
fore a fresh crisis arose in our relations with Russi i on the 
occasion of the Penjdeh incident in 1885 it was not sur 
prising to find that one of the first precautionary steps 
t iken w as to equip some of the finest merchant steamers in 
Asntic waters as armed cruisers Two P and O vessels 
the J/aiSilia and Rosetta were specially chartered for this 
work at Sydney and Hongkong respectively They weie 
promptly fitted with guns and military stores and were 
engaged in practising with their guns before the vessels 
chartered at Liverpool for the same purpose had received 
their equipment After this it became part of the policy of 
the Admiralty to take a direct interest in the construction 
of the larger mail steamers with an express view to their 
idaptability for purposes of war and while it agieed to 
pa) specified sums towards their construction the Companies 
bound themselves to pi ice the vessels at the disposal of the 
State m the ^vent of hostilities It may be mentioned that 
ev cry one of the fift) four steamers of the P and O fleet 
could accommodate from 1 000 to 2 600 men 

The fifty years during which the P and O Company 
has risen from a modest beginning to its present height of 
pow er and prosperity form a remarkable era m the histor) 
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01 nival and commer>-ial enterprise It hab been typical of 
this Company throughout to show courage under adverse 
circumstances and to make success the stepping stone to 
further advantages and i more stable positio In all the 
Ubsential points of ship building the s Jcction ol new routes 
demanded by public icquirements ctficieiicy of manage 
ment on the ocean and m the he id office, and a scrupulous 
regard for the interests of its passengers it has kept abreast 
of the age and has progressed pa/^i passu with the ripiJ 
progress of steam navigation m the last half century I tv 
commencement marked a fresh epoch the conveyance of 
mails across the ocean and it is no v closely associated with 
that new development of our nu il power which is entailed 
by the utiluation of the fleets of our great t am owning 
companies Both incidents have exercise 1 and must eo i 
tinue to exercise, a profound influence on the eommeicial 
position and fortunes of this country which has always owed 
a deeper debt of gratitude to the enterprise of her own 
people whether as indiviauals or as powerful iSoOciations 
than to the shifting and infirm policies of hei Government 
depending on electoral caprice ard swayed by the mtago 
nistic views of two opposite Parties A.mong those asso 
ciations none has rendered better service than the P and 0 
Company which has earned by hones hard worl a fixed 
place among the buttresses supportin., the politic il and 
commercial power of England m Soutlein \sia and at 
the Antipodes 
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MAH 0 MEDS PLACE INT THE CHURCH 

IMl ODLCllON 

l\I\i OMED did not recognize Paul as an apostle In the 
Koran he is never mentioned and every one of his 
peculiar doctrines has been systematically excluded Yet 
Jesus IS therein lecOj^ni/ed as a Divine messenger and 
even as moie than all otl er ipostles as being the Messiah 
mnounced by Hebrew piophets Mahomed must therefore 
hue belie\ t d lha the doctrines of Paul were contrary to 
those of Jesus If this doctiinal difference can be proved 
the Koran will be found to ippioach much more closely 
the doctrines of Jes is than could hitherto be asserted 

It \\ 11 here bt assumed as a sufficiently established 
fact tl at at all times in the history of Isriel a recogn zed 
and also a not recognized tradition existed that to the 
Massora of Sadducees and Pharisees was opposed the 
Merkaba the tiadition of Jewish Dissenteis the Essenes 
This third party in Israel established as an older it least 
one hundred and fiP) years before the Chnstiaii era stood 
in connection with the doctrines of Buddhists whose 
presence in Egypt Syria and other countries of the West 
in the third century before Christ is proved by the stone 
inscriptions of the Indian king Asoka who leigned since 
259 I c or 218 years after Buddhas death In the Creek 
version of Jewish Scriptures in the Septuagint the fourth 
year after buddha s death that is b c 47^ is substituted 
for the fourth year after Solomons accession when the 
foundation of the Temple tool place Piic now well 
established year of Buddhas death 477 bc is thus con 
firmed by the Seventy whom Ptolemy assembled at , 
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Alexandua and the earliest part of whose version was 
published m 280 B c 

The doctrines of these Jewish Dissenters wpre repie 
sented by Stephen who first applied to Jesus the doctrine 
of the Angel Messiah thus introducing the doctrine of 
Jesus as an incarnate Angel After the death of Stephen 
Saul the Pharisee became converted to the doctrines of 
the man over whose execution he had presided These 
doctrines were never sanctioned by Jesus or the twelve 
apostles By passing over in silence the peculiar doctrines 
of Paul the Koran p ives the way to aboriginal Christianity 

MVnOMCI) AND THE Ml SSI VII 

We cannot accept the vague and contradictor} tra 
ditions about Mahomed having been instructed by a 
Christian monk Bahira Sergius Georgius Nestor nor by a 
slave Jabr * It is certain that Mahomed had no access to 
the Greek Testament and it may be doubted whether an 
Arabic version then existed though it cannot be asserted 
that the exclusive language of the Christi ins in his day was 
Syriac He seems to have received many suggestions 
from Christian friends and it is possible that his cousin 
Waraqah early belonged to a Christi m community Ever} 
Lind of Christian sect was then represented in Arabia 
from the Arians to the Ebionites from the Marianites 
who made Mary the third person in the Trinity to the 
Colvndians (from colyris cakes ) who offered cakes to 
Mai} and worshipped her though denying her enduring 
■1 rginity t The most numerous Christian sect in Arabia 
was that of the Ebionites or the poor possibly so called 
because Jesus had taught the gospel to the poor These 
Jewish Christians like the aboriginal Christians, the 

These tales originated in the passage of the Koran (\\i 105) 
where his enemies are recorded to have said It is only some mortal who 
teaches him Ihc tongue of him thej lean towards is barbarous and 
this IS plain Arabic 

1 Fpiph contra octbgmta hnereses cap >9 
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Nazarenes possessed and recognized but one gospel 
called affer Matthew or after the Hebrews which m 
the fourth (jentury the Nazarenes still had in its primitive 
Hebrew form We know of the Lbionites and of those 
who like the Nazarenes and Cerinthus represented a 
cognate Chnstianit) that they repudiated the Apostle 
Paul maintaining that he was an apostle from the law 
and that they rejected his Epistles and the Acts They 
also possessed a secret scripture the preaching of Paul 
which protested against his doctrines * These Ebionitc 
Scriptures and secret traditions seem to have been the 
principal sources from which Mahomed derived his know 
ledge through competent persons Por it is a generally 
known fact that all the peculiar doctrines of Paul have been 
( »cluded from the Koran 

1 o make in every case the right selection among the 
sources of knowlc dge open to Mahomed would have been 
impossible for him as for the men of all times In so far 
as Mahomed succeeded in this task it must be attributed 
to the trustworthiness of Ebionite tradition and to Divine 
guidance Because he tried to understand and to propa 
gate the non Pauhnic Ch-istianity of the Ebionites the 
doctrines of Mahomt I went bad as far as it was possible 
in his time to aboriginal or pre Paulinic Chnstiaflity 
they nearly approached Christ s doctrine of the Holy Spirit s 
presence in mankind which is here assumed 

The system of Piuls doctrine is based on the assump 
tion that in consequence of the fall of ^dam and Fve the 
Spirit which God had breathed into the nostrils of Ad im 
was withdrawn For obvious reasons the doctrine of the 
Divine Sonship could not be taught by Mahomed He 
knew from the Scriptures that in the beginning God 
breathed His Spirit into man and not a word in the Koran 
refers tc^ a withdrawal of the same which has been perhaps 
indicated in Genesis f- It can therefore be asserted that 

Iren Haer 1 6 Hilgenfeld 1 c 39*42 f on the hvan 

gehuna Paup rum Esbenorum p 201 t Sur xxxviii 70 Gen vi 3 
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the doctrine of Mahomed hirmonizes with that of Jesus on 
the presence of the Spirit of God in mankind—the doctrine 
of the soul sa\ ing ingrafted or inborn Woad But the 
consciousness of this presence of the Spirit hid to be 
renewed Therefore Mahomed tiught that in suitable 
intervals God sent ipostles with revelations As one 
of these messengers according to his belief the last of 
those who had been innounccd the list of the prophets he 
declared that the guidance of humanity was assigned 
to Islam 

Instead of following the AIe\andiian and Buddhistic 
doctrine of successne incarnations of angels which aoc 
trine Philo in the Book of ^\ isdom had applied to 
Israels history, Mahomed distinguishes onh in so far 
the prophets and apostles from their contemporaries that 
the former possessed the Spirit m a renewed and higher 
power He states that Jesus*also had been strengthened 
with the Holy Spirit a passage which points to the words 
of the Eightieth Psalm on the Son of Man whom God 
strengthened unto Himself Repeatedh in the Koran m 
carnations of angels are excluded t 

‘ If we please we can mike of you angels in the earth 
to succeed you And verily He (Jesus) is a sign doubt 
nof then concerning it but follow this right way and let 
not the devil turn you away \enly he is to you an open 
foe Were there angels on the earth walking in quiet we 
had surely sent them God does not bid you take the 
angels and the prophets for youi lords Mahomed m 
sisted that he himself w is ‘ none other th m a man sent as 
an ipostle Say ‘ Webelieic in God and that which has 
been sent down to Abraham and Ishmael amj Jacob and 
the tribes and that which was given over to Moses and 
Jesus and the prophets by their Lord we make no dis 
tinction between any of them and unto Him we are 

Sur xcii (Sale) 

t We follow the translation in Palmers Quran (Sacred Bool of the 
East vol IV ix edited by Max Muller) 
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resigned ‘ God is the patron of them who believe He 
brings them forth from darl ness into light In so far as 
God through His Spirit spoke to all His apostles there 
fgre is regards their direct communion with Him there 
was no distinction between any of them But Jesus the 
Apostle of God to the children of Israel though ‘ no other 
than a servant whom God fa\oured with the gift of 
prophecy was the announced Messiah according to the 
doctrine of Mahomed God set Him up for an exanple for 
the children of Israel Therefore Jesus was something 
more than the othe- mor‘-al apostles much more than a 
propnet in the ojimion of Mahomed 

1 rom the Koran it c m be as^ lined that Mahomed re 
gardod Jesus do a 1 exceptional perhaps even as the perfect 
iijstrument of the Holj Spirit For whilst in the Koran 
Adam is called the chosen of God (Safiyu llahi) Noah 
the prophet of God (Nablyu llahi) Abraham the friend 
of God (Khalilii llahi) Jesus is called the Spirit of 
God (Ruhu llahi) and Mahomed the ipostle of God 
(Rasulu llahi) According to the Koran God has spoken 
with Moses because he ‘ prefen ed him before other 
prophets and therefoie he is called Kalimu llahi he with 
whom God spoke But Jesus was announced to Mary as 
a holy Son (or pure bo} ) ana to the Son of ^lary 
evident signs weregnen ind God strengthened Him 
with the Holy Spirit John v a^ to confirm the Word from 
God that is Jesus who vas announci d by the angel as 
the Word from God His nime shall be the Messiah 
Jesus the Son of Mary respected in this world and in the 
next and one of those who are near to God Yet the 
Messiah Jesus the Son of Mary is only the Apostle of 
God and His Word which He cast in Mary and (that is) 
a Spirit from Him And we have continued in the foot 
steps of those prophets with Jesus the Son of Mary con j 
firming that which was before Him and the law and we 
brought to Him the Gospel, wherein there is guidance and 
* Sur H!^^llu 60 f xvii f)6 9S 7 u ijO 59 \lu 5 / f 
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light by \ trifying what was before Him of the Law and a 
guidance and admonition for those -who fear The people 
had but little knowledge of the Spirit coming at the 
bidding of God * 

Gabriel was sent as a messenger of the Lord in order 
to give Alary a holy son The angel said Oh Mary 
veril) God giveth thee glad tidings of a Word from Him 
His name shall be the Messiah Jesus the Son of Alary ' 
regarded in this world and the next and of those whose 
place is nigh to God I am only a messenger of thy 

Lord to bestow on thee a pure boy (a holy son) Said 
she How can I have a boy ^ He said Thus says 
thy Lord It is easy for me So she conceived him ind 
she retired with him into a remote place And the labour 
pains came upon her at the trunk of a palm tree 

The trait in the legend of Mary which has been inserted 
in the Koran though not in the Gospels according to 
which the Holy Son of Mary was born near the trunk of a 
palm tree cannot be separated from the Buddha legend 
For Buddha the holy son of the virgin Alaya the 
celestial woman is said to have been born under two 
golden trees—under the Bodhi tree the tree of knowledge 
(originally Palasa, that is, the f g tree later the acacia) 
and secondly under the Asoka tree the tree of life which 
the Egvptians symbolized in pre Alosaic times by a palm 
Those two trees of the legend on the terrestrial Paradise 
are united to one tree in the Book of Genesis and it was 
natural that the Mahomedan legend followed this tradition 

The legend of the Messiah as son of a virgin trans 
ferred to the Koran from the Gospel and the tradition on 
which It IS based has originated in star symbolism We 
believe to have proved this beyond the possibility of justi- 
hable doubt According to this star symbolism which we 
know from the Zodiac the yearly renewal of the apparent 
circuit of the sun round the earth takes place at the time 
of his entering the winter solstice when the sign of Virgo 

Sur 11 254 MX 16-21, 111 40 VI 169 170, V 50, xvn 87 
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appears on the Eastern horizon 1 he virgin of the Zodiac 
was represented already by the ancient Egyptians as Isis 
Ceres holding in he» arms the new born sun god Horus 
and following the sun to the hidden sphere as I star Venus 
was said to follow Tamsi Adonis ** 1 he virgin legend can 

be traced to Genesis and to the Apocalypse and connected 
with simil ir traditions on the birth of Buddha Sraosha 
and other heroes of light f This could not have been 
known to hlahomed or to the compilers of the Koran 
though it must be assumed that those knew that connec 
tion who first applied this astronomical and astrological 
s^ mbolism to the Messiah Mahomed regarded the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac and apparently also the figures 
connected with them as set up ind guarded by God J 

In the Koran the highest of all apostles Jesus the 
Messiah is brought into connection with the apostles whom 
God sent to other nations According to the Koran a human 
delegate has by God been sent to every nation § Accord 
mg to tradition the apostle Hud was sent to the Ar ibian 
tribe of the Ad the apostle Saleh to the Thamud Abraham 
to Babel Lot to Sodom and Shonib to Midian ^Mahomed 
recognized only seven great piophets—Adam Abiaham 
Ishmael Isaak Jacob Moses, and Jesus—of whom the 
last as the Messiah was the greatest All these were held 
to be human organs of the Holy Spirit and in no wise 
dependent on one or more angels for their guidance Yet 
C abriel was sent to Mary according to the Gospel and the 
Koran and so was he sent to Mahomed to announce to him 
his apostleship It is important to distinguish the position 
assigned to Gabriel in the Gospel and that given him in 
the Koran The Gospel after Luke describes him as the 

Comp Matt u i 2 about the star seers from the East inquiring 
after the new born King of the Jews whose star they had seen 
t See Christianity and Islam by E de Bunsen 
t Sur XV 18 In the time of Ongen some Ebiomtes believed in the 
virgin born Messiah To these must have belonged Mahomed s informants 
§ Sur X 48-50 comp Midrash Rabba Talkud to Numb xxii 2 
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angel standing before God * and thus as identical with 
the angel by God s throne or Metatron whom the Targum 
had described as the angel who w^s with Israel in the 
wilderness and whom Piul had called the spiritual rock.or 
Christ Only in the Paulnic Gospel is Gabriel mentioned 
and the position there assigned to him is identical with that 
gi\en to the Angel Messiah whom Paul preached This 
doctrine of the Angel Messiah we found to hi\e belonged 
to the tradition ot Jewish Dissenters the Essenes and 
distinguished from the Messianic conceptions of Jesus and 
the recognized tradition at Jerusalem 

Whilst m the Paulinic Gospel it is Christ HimseK the 
first among angels the ^ngel Messiah who under th^ 
name of Gabriel announces His incarnation the Kor m 
knows no Angel Messiah with whom to identiE Gabjiel 
If through his friends Alahomed had a general knowledge 
of the contents of the Apocalypse of John he must have 
been struck b\ the position assigned m this Essenic, though 
nti Paulmic Scripture to the first of se\ en angels That 
is exactly the same position which Gabriel holds in the 
Koran A might} angel near to Him who sat on the 
throne is in the Apocal}pse described as holding in his 
hand a sealed book then the same bool is opened by 
Jesus and containing the accomplishment of the m}sterv 
of God the final ie\ elation Even to the seer of this 
vision the ui derstanding of it was impossible and he was 
ordered not to write down the symbolical references to thi 
contents of this bool From another vision in the 
Apocalypse Mahomed could learn that in angel with ‘ an 
everlasting Gospel appeared to the seer By these two 
V isions about a Bool and a Gospel to be rev ealed 
Mahomed would very naturally be led to ho^e for com 
munications which might be made to him by Gabriel 
\\ hy should the apostle not be enabled to read what the 
seer could not read ^ Such thoughts may have preceded the 
recorded apparition of the angel to Mahomed when he 

I uke I 19 
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cilled on him to read According to tradition the angel 
held in hfs hand a book bound in silk covered with pearls 
of paradise and golci written on both sides as the book 
was which the Apocalypse describes Though Mahomed 
could not read he might hope to receive an intuitive per 
ception of the contents of the book in the angels hand 
Wc would thus explain the words at th** beginning of the 
second Sura There or that * is the book We caQ 
hardly consider it as doubtful that this passage with the 
w ords following in which there is no doubt was placed 
It the beginning of the Korin in order to indicate thereby 
that this book though not composed till after Mahomed s 
death contains a continuous infallible revelation every 
alteration of the record of which as in the Apocalypse is 
pBohibited at God s command 

The Messianic doctrim in the Koran is certainly not 
an imitation of the doctrine of the Double Messiah in the 
‘ Revelation of John which doctrine we have found to 
igree m essential points with that of Cerinthus as trans 
mit^'ed by Irenneus According to the latter the Jewish 
Gnostic Ceiinthus was by the apostle John called at 
Ephesus an enemy of the truth and in his Epistle John 
designated as 1 liar that contemporary of his who pro 
mulgated the anti Christian doctrine according to which 
Jesus was distinguished from Christ as in the Apocalypse 
ind also according to the doctrine of Cerinthus Of none 
other than of him the promulgation of such a doctrine 
m the Apostolic age cm be proved so that without the 
confirmatory testimony of the presbyter Cams and of 
Biahop Dionysius Cerinthus must be regarded as the 
John of the Apocalypse * According to the doctrine 
of the apostles at Jerusalem and of Mahomed Jesus was the 
Christ as the anointed man not as the incarnate Angel 
Messiah born of a virgin nor as the man united by the 
Holy Spirit with the celestial Christ with the first among 

Der Doppel Messias m dei Johannes Apocahpse m Die Ueber 
heferung ii pp 119-130 
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the angels This conception was not recogni/cd by the 
Massora, by Jesus b) the twelve apostl* or by 
Mahomed 

In the Koran Jesus the Messiah is distinguished from 
angels not only physically but spirituall) As Jesus is 
in the Gospel distinguished from the angel Gabriel who 
announces Messiahs birth so in the Koran M xhomed is 
^distinguished from th(f angel Gabriel who announces his 
apostleship The apostle was la no wise dependent on 
Gabriel or any other angel he received his guidance 
directly from God Thus ilso as we assert the Apostle 
John in his Epistle opposes the implied Cerinthian con 
ception of the Angel Messiah as the spiritual guide of the 
human Messiah He refers his readers to the unction 
from Him who IS holy as xlready receiv ed directl} without 
any mediation of an angel Thxt unction which excludes 
all other teachers since it teachts all things being truth 
and no lie the unction through which God anointed Jesus 
is the innate Word which is able to he il the soul and 
through which a spiritual communion with God can be 
established In perfect harmony with this ipostolic doc¬ 
trine It IS stated in the Koran that God Himself aided 
and ‘ strengthened Jesus with the Holy Spirit Had 
Mahomed s Christian informants not been so careful in 
following the pre Paulinic doctrine they mi^ht have been 
by the Paulinic Gospel after Luke misled into the belief 
that an angel ‘ strengthened Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives * 

Everything points to the conclusion th it Mahomed s 
Ebiomte informants pursued the object to tal e their stand 
on the Mdssoretic secret tiadition ind on the aboriginal or 
non Paulinic Christianity taught by Jesus We find in the 
Koran not the least reference to the Paulinn, doctrines on 
the pre mundane personal existence of Christ through whom 
are all things on Hia atoning sacrificial death by the 
blood of His cross nor to the descent of the Spirit of 

I uke xxii 43 i John ii o, comp Isa liv 13 Jer x\xi 31-^4 
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Promfse not till after this sacrificial death and exclusi\ ely 
for the believers in the same, nor to the resurrection of 
Jesus on the third day according to the Scriptures as the 
exact fulfilment of a pfopheev by Moses 

Because Paul had connected with the crucifixion of 
Jesus the doctrine of His sacrificial death that is the etc on 
ciliation thereb) effected between God and humanity for 
this reason Mahomed seems to have denied the crucifixion 
of Jesus as this was lik-twise done b> other opposers of 
P lul Although the anti Pauline author of the Apocal) pse 
n one passage refers to the crucifixion of our Lord 
that IS of Jfsus it Jerusalem he brings thit event in no 
connection with the celestial Christ 1 his entirely agrees 
with the doctrine of Cermthus according to which Christ 
was not crucified with Jesus but left Him before His 
suffering The words in the Koran on the crucifixion 
exclude ever} distinction between Jesus and Christ God 
said to Jesus I will make Thee die and take Thee up 
again to Me and will clear Thee of those who misbelieve 
and I will make those who follow Thee above those who 
misbelieve (Christians above Jews) at the day of judgment 
and then to Me is your return and I will decide between 
\ou concerning that wherein }e disagree In another 
pass ige the crucifixion of Jesus is absolutely denied The 
unbelievers said Verily we have killed the Messiah Jesus 
ih( Son of Mar} the Apostle of God but they did not 
kill Him and they did notcrucif} Him but a similitude was 
made for them * 

Like the Paulinian doctrine on the resurrection of Jesus 
as fulfilment of a Mosaic prophecy—a supposition excluded 
by the first three Gospels—the Paulmic doctrine on a 
personal return of Christ to the earth is not recorded in 
Koran t In it no reference is found to the words of Jesus 

■' Sur III 47 48 w 156 A similar concfcption was promulgated bi 
the earliest C nostics Cermthus Basilides (lien par 1 4) Carpocrates and 
others 

t In the writings of the Apostolic Fathers excepting two doubtful 
passages m The Epistles of Ignatius (Mign xi Smjrn 111) of 
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which seem to form the historical basis for the dogmatic 
enlargements leading to the doctrine on His personal 
return in glory Mahomed s friends may however have 
communicated to him the words recorded in Matthew s 
Gospel, according to which Jesus already would have 
g itheied together the children of Jerusalem if they had 
willed It their house would be left unto them desolate 
and they would not see Him until they had welcomed the 
time of Messnnic fulfilment in the unexplained words of 
the psalmist a id seer Blessed be he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ** W e assume that J esus ha«. referred 
these woias of the iiSth l\ ilm to the promised propl et in 
the, spirit and power of bins who should therefore cone 
in the name or Spirit of the Lord to reconcile Jews and 
Christians If so the time of Elias would be thit to whieli 
Jesus referred when Lrael would (spirituallj) see rini 
perhaps the time of the lulfilment of all Messianic jiro 
phecies The partial non fulfilment of these especi illv 
Elias not having come was the cause why the Jews did not 
as a nxtion recognize Jesus to be the promised Alesaiih— 
that IS the bringer of the proirised new and spiritual 
covenant 

We venture to submit the following explanation of tin 
woras of Jesus on Israels future 

The githenng of united Jews and Christians in the 
promised land to which prophecies refer will be contem 
poraneous with the seeing or spiritual beholding with 
the recognizing of Jesus as Messiah as the Sower who 
innounced the future haivest The centre of this brotheily 
union of Jews and Christians in the time of Elias will be 
formed by Jews and Alahomedans by Jewish Christians 

Ire 1 V.US Clement of Vltxaneria there is no reference to a second coining 
of Christ which Justm assumes by figurative explanations not by words 
of Christ or His apostle Ihc Jourth Gospel knows no distinction be 
tween 1 coming of Christ in lowliness and m glory 

* Matt will 37-39 Pa cxviu 22-26 We itfer ver es 22 and 3 to 
the first and personal veisc 26 to the second and spi itual coming of 
Christ in the time of Elias 
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Even if Mahomed should have known these words of 
Jesus referring to Israels future he could hardly have 
devolved frpm them the above indicated conclusions But 
had he wished to hdfeten the time to which these words 
point It would have been necessary to return to pre 
Paulinic Christianity For the future event marked by 
Jesus His being seen or recognized by Israel whom God 
did not cast off had by Paul been brought into connection 
with an apparition of Christ on a cloud for the gathering 
of those who believed m Him which \isible return of 
Christ Paul had announced to take place before his death 
It is possible th It Mahomed had some mysterious concep 
tion of a person il return of Jesus as Messiah in gloiy 
but such a conception must have been absolutely different 
from that which Paul ei tert lined At all events a tradi 
tion connects Mahomed with Christ returned to the eaith 
In the Hujra at Aledina where Mahomed lies buried there 
IS an empt} grave which Mahomedans explain as that of 
the leturned Jcous Christ He is called Sj^iduna Isa bnu 
Maryama that is Our Lord Jesus Son of Mar). 

On the supposition that Mahomed knew the above 
cited words of Jesus however those words be interpreted 
the Apostle of Arabi i could not hav e relerred to so 
mysterious a prophec) because a great majority of the 
Christians in his time had been misled by Paul s doctrine 
of Christ s personal return on a cloud After the death of 
Paul when this expectation had by the inexorable facts 
of history been judged as a false one it was kept up by 
recording in the Acts the asserted visible ascension on a 
cloud, and the announcement by two mysterious men in 
white apparel of Christ s return in like manner as He had 
been seen go into heaven that is personally and on a 
cloud So unhistoncal was this record that whils Luke 

Did Paul regald himself as the prophet of Ehas who was to come 
in the name of the Lord ? Ihe confident expectation that in his 
lifetime Christ would be seen may have originated in such an application 
to himself of the words of Jesus oa his b mg in future seen by Israel 
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in his Gospel is said to h'i\e referred the ascension to the 
day of Christs resurrection the same Luke in the Acts is 
declared to have testified to the ascension on the fortieth 
da) after the resurrection 

The object of inserting sooner or later in the 4 .cts this 
account of a visible lifting up of Jesus and His personal 
return on a cloud seems to us to have been the intention to 
confiim Pauls solemn announcement of such an event 
hor this we say unto you as a word of the Lord that we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming shall not go 
before them which are asleep For He Himself the Lord 
shall descend from heaven with i shout and the voice of 
the archangel and with the tiump of God and the dead m 
Christ shall rise first T hen we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together in the clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air and shall for ever be with the Lord According 
to the so called Second Epistle of Peter on the day of the 
Lord the heavens shall pass away with a great noise and 
the earth shall melt with heat and the eai th and the works 
on the same shall be burnt up According to the Apoca 
l)pse Christ is to rule over the earth a thousand years 
and the coming of Chiist was then expected soon to take 
place t The true followers of Jesus can but be grateful 
to Mahomed and his counsellors that the Korin takes no 
cognizance of such expectation 

It lb true that the doctrine of three Divine persons in 
U nity has not in this form originated with Paul yet the 
position which he and Philo and the Targum before him 
had assigned to the pre mundane Messiah laid the basis 
to this doctrine The Koran opposes to the Trinitarian 
doctrine which the Church introduced m the second 
century the fundamental doctrines of the faith promulgated 
b) Mahomed that there is no God but God and that 

I uke xMv I so 52 Acts I 9-11 

t I Thess IV 15-17 2 let iii 10 Rev \\ 1-6 The ‘ word of 
the I ord IS that recorded in Matt xiii 37-^9 The sign of the Son 
of inn in heaven vmU be explained b> the future (Matt wiv jo) 
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Mahomed like Jesus the Messiah and others is His 
apostle The Messiah Jesus the Son of Marj is but 
the Apostle of God^ and His word which He cist (m 
cjrafted) into* Mary and (that is) a spirit going foith from 
Him Believe then in God and His Apostles ind sa^ 
not Three Have done • It weie better for you God is 
onl) one God ‘ The Messiah does surely not disdain to 
be a servant of God nor do the angels who are nigh to 
Him They misbelieve who say Verily God is the 
Messiah the Son of Mary or Verily God is the third 
of Three Oh ' Jesus the Son of Marj is it Thou who 
didst sa\ to men Take Me and My mother for two Gods 
beside God ^ * 

When the Son of M iry was set forth as a parable 
behold the people turned away from Him and said Are 
our Gods (the Elohim) better or is He^ He is but a 
sen ant to whom We have been gracious and We have 
made Him an example for the children of Israel 
When Jesus came with manifest signs He said I am 
come to You with wisdom and I will explain to You 
somethiig of that wherein Ye did dispute then fear 
God obey me verily God He is my Loid and jour 
Lord Serve Him then this is the right way He 
is the Fir->t and the Last God does not bid \ou take 
the a ij^els and the prophets for j our lords On the 
daj of judgment God will say to the angels Are these 
those who used to worship You ^ f 

1 he words The First and the Last are as certainh 
t ikcn from the Apocalypse as My Lord and jour Lord 
from the Gospel after John From the Old Testament one 
passage only is literally tianslated in the Koran The 


Su iv 108-170 19 V /6 77 116 

t Sur xliii 57-64 Ivii 3 111 74 xxxiv 39 xliii 63 

Ambiguous verses which God alone can explain (111 5) Jesu as 
the wisdom of God who spoke m parables could be called a 
parable smeo His doctrine admitted of a double explanation The 
Ivoian la a perspicuous book (iv 19) 

19 
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righteous shall inherit the land, and dwell theiein for 
ever * * 

If It had been possible at the time of Mahomed ta 
explain the doctrinal development in the Gospels parti 
cularly the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the first three, 
Mahomed might have been preserved from the error of 
ippljmg to himself and his mission what had been pub 
lished m the second centurj about the so called piomise of 
Jesus that He would send from the Father another Advo 
cate or Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth leading into all 
truth Jesus the Son of Marj said Oh Children of 

Israel venly I am the Apostle of God to you verifying 
the law that was before Me and giving you glad tidings of 
a prophet who shall come after Me whose name shall be 
Achmed but when He did come they said This is 
manifest sorcery Mahomed cannot have imagined that 
this so called prophecy of Jegus wrongly translited in the 
Koian was invented in order to claim for the peculiar 
Paulimc doctrine the authority of Jesus and also to lay i 
foundation for the doctrine of the Divine Trinity which 
seems to have been introduced b) the Montanists 

The Koran knows nothing of the Paulinian doctrine on 
hereditary sin It lies in the nature of man to sin and 
sin consists in making a wrong use of his free will 
Though the Koran does not state what sm is the abo\ e 
explanation of sin is therein clearly indicated Mahomed 
did not believe in the doctrine of righteousness by faith, 
or in any doctrines which Paul had introduced into Chris 
tianity Also he appears to have regarded the law of 
Moses m so far only as binding on his conscience as it had 
been explained by prophets Mahomed demanded from 
his followers that they should believe in him as the last of 
the prophets or apostles and in this being the right way to 
receive God s direction Mahomed attached great import 
ance to pra>er, for which he fixed regular times Be 
ye steadfast m prayer and give alms, and whatsoever 

Sur XXI 104, 105, Psa xxxvu 29 
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it 

^ood ye send before your own scruls, ye shall find it with 
God for God in all ye do doth see Also ‘ God and 
His Angtls pray for men to bring them forth out 
of darkness *into light * The spiritual union in the 
Universe is thus testified m the Koran 

Islam or resignation according to Mahomed s 
doctrine means the patient but not passive waiting of 
man for the guidance from above for God’s guidance 
which IS the (good) guidance t- which will enable him 
to know and to do God s will Th^ word Salm implies 
not in the first j lace or exclusively submission to God s 
will but means on the contrary one who strives after 
righteousness with all his strength ^ The true followers 
of Islam will beheie and confirm what has been taught 
by the messi n^i. rs of God and they will try rightly 
to explain 'the doctrinal development in the scriptures 
The Koran acknowledges the free will of God, and the 
free will of man who is regarded as a co operator in his 
salvation Yet the appirent discordance in the Koran 
on the subject of free will very naturally called forth feuds 
between Muslims and Christians on th s question It 
seems to be a contradiction that whilst sin is said to be 
the disobeying of God s will the latter is only from time 
to time made known to succeeding prophets and through 
them to all men with increasing fulness But this is not 
a denial of man s free will since man has but to be willing 
to weigh and to follow the precepts of the Apostle in 
order to be assured of the Divine guidance God sends 
down of His grace on whomsoever of His servants He 
wills Wherefore did ye kill Gods prophets of yore 
if ye were true believers ? ^ 1 imely repentance is recom 

mended as ilso the offering of ‘ sacrifices to God but 
these are designated as only then valuable when the) 

Sur 11 104, 278 comp xxii 78 IxMii 22 xxxiu 42 
|- Sur 11 114 

Syed \meer All, The Life and Teachings of Mahomed, ’ p 159 
§ Sur 11 84, 85 
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‘ go forth from the piety of human hearts Hereby 
It lb clearly indicated that the sacrifices of self will the 
resignation in the Divine will to which the Korin so 
often refers is the only sacrifice well pleasing to God 
Faith in Divine guidince good woiks and humility lead 
to a blessing 

4 Muslim or righteous one must be willing to 
follow the will of God, to strive for the better knowledge 
of It and to do the same If Mahomed had not recognized 
free will he could not have announced the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments Vcrilj when one of you 
commits a good deed God will reward it in His eyes 
with great reward who does evil and is surrounded 
by misdeeds they will become associates of hell fire 
‘ Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces^(in prayer) 
towards the East or West and righteousness is of him 
who believes in God and the last day and the angels and 
the book and prophets who gives wealth for the sake of 
God to his kindred md orphans and poor, and the son of 
the road (the wayfarer) and those in captivity and who is 
steadfast in piayer and gives alms and those who are 
sure of their covenant when they make a covenant and 
the patient in poverty and distress and in time of violence 
these are those who are true ind these aie those who fear 


\^God) The Muslim must believe and do good work 
and humble himself before the Lord knowing that God 
steps in between a man and his heart He knows that 
the abode ot future life is better for those who fear 


If I knew the unseen I should surely have much that 
lb eood nor would evil touch me * No good works 
in themselves no self righteousness suffices for winning 
Par idise E\ en m the last moments of his conscious life 


Mahomed prayed for forgiveness and he thought of 
the glorious associates on high It is not Mahomed s 
fault if his followers entertain fatalistic and materialistic 


views on the future 


Sur \ii 169 188 
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V\ e can now answer the question, m what sense 
accoiding to the Koian a Redeemer is necessary God 
Himself viiIl atone qnd forgive sin There is no need 
for a. Mcanate sacrifice to bring about a reconciliation 
between God and humanity The camels (for sacrifice) 
We hive made for you the symbols of God so mention 
the nai le of God over them as^ they stand in a row (to 
be saciificed) Their meat will never reach God nor yet 
their blood but the piety from you will reach to Him 
I ord make us not to carry what we have not strength 
for but forgive us and pardon us and have mercy on 
us God will cover for you your oftences and will 
forgive y ou for God is Lord of mighty grace God has 
been gracious to His servant Jesus The Spirit 
comes of the bidding of the Lord * It is with the 
permission of God that the fi st among angels Gabriel 
the revealer of the Word of Cod from time to time 
became the mediator of spiritual communications \ngels 
are messengers of God who do His pleasure but they have 
nevei walked on earth 

Mahomed has in no wise brought the birth of Jesus 
into connection with the Pauhnic Essenic doctrine of an 
Angel Messiah which points back to Buddhism Jesus 
and Mahomed have opposed this doctrine It does not 
appear that Mahomed has called Jesus the Son of Man 
which Messianically interpreted title referred to in the 
Eightieth Psalm and the Danielic vision Jesus applied 
to Himself as pointing like the iiSth Psalm to the 
Messianic Kingdom whieh began with His preaching 
Mahomed s conception of Jesus as the Messiah agrees 
with that recorded m the Eightieth Psalm and Daniels 
vision wherie the Son of Man is desciibed is raised from 
earth to heaven not as come down from heiven to 
earth 

It is the crown of Islam that its author associated 
himself with the original not with Pauhnic Christianity 
Sur xxn 37 n 28^ f viii 29 xlui 47-51, xvii 87 
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Tllf FLILUE or ISLAM 

I have thus tried to indicate in general outlines the 
place of Mahomed m the Church I have done so 
without prejudice according to the principles of criticism 
which science has now established and with an eye to 
peace and good will among the religions of markind In 
conclusion I ask whether the place which Mahomed an 
states take in the civilized world is that which seems to be 
due to their high conception of the unity of God In 
general terms the answer must be that the place ought to 
be a very much higher one than that which any of these 
states have occupied or now occupy I will first point out 
the chief hindrances which stand in the way of that 
intellectual and social progress without which Islam canpot 
fulfil Its high destiny 

Above all the followers of Mahomed do not follow his 
command to believe what prophets before him have said 
and what he had come to confirm The highest among these 
messengers of God the Prophet among all prophets the 
Apostle above all apostles according to the doctrine of the 
Koran was Jesus the promised Messiah or Christ If it 
had been possible in the time of Mahomed to draw a 
distinct line of demarcation between what Jesus really said 
and that which had been wrongly attributed to Him m the 
New Testament, Mahomed would have conveyed this m 
estimable truth not only to the Arabs but to the whole 
world He has not clearly stated, and indeed could not 
have done so not himself having known the Bible m what 
part of the Scriptures the most faithful record of words of 
Jesus IS contained, yet we find, as alieady stated a clear 
indication m the Koran that the peculiar doctrin&l principles 
announced by Paul and adapted to Jesus were by Mahomed 
believed not to harmonize with the doctrines of the 
Messiah but to be in essential points directly opposed to 
the same It may perhaps be assumed, not contrary to 
anything contained in the Koran that according to the 
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conviction at which Mahomed had arrived gradually and 
not withwut serious inquiry the Sermon on the Mount the 
paribles about the Kingdom of Heaven the prayer which 
Jesus taught His disciples and the words which He addressed 
to them in secret—perhaps partly recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel—contain the most genuine and the most important 
sayings of Jesus In none of these is there the slightest 
reference to those doctrines which, by his influence on 
Essenic Christians Paul has been able to introduce into 
the Christian community 

The scientific inquiry into the fuths of the Bible points 
with irresistible force to this result The general haimony 
of the doctrines recorded or indicated in the Koran with 
the results of scientific Biblical investigation cannot be 
regarded as a chance coincidence If this agreement could 
be explained by human design not by the trustworthiness 
of the tradition transmitted by Ebiomtic Christians the 
Koran would point to those results of Biblical criticism 
unknown even two centuries ago without which the Bible 
would have remained for all what it is still for millions a 
sealed Book Only by the applica*-ion of the principles of 
scientific inquiry has it become possible to excavate the 
foundations of pre Paulinic Christianity On these rests 
the doctrinal edifice of the Koran The Ko>-an \/as neither 
written nor ordered to be composed by Mahomed He 
would have protested against it as a supposed for ever 
binding code of laws and in a much higher degree 
Jesus would protest against the Scriptures of the New 
Testament Moreover Mahomed would not have com 
postd a book for religious use without frequent refer 
ences to the best authenticated sayings of Jesus which 
form the very foundation of Mahomed s most essential 
doctrines If it were objected th it some of the doctrines 
conveyed by Jesus Sermon on the Mount as for instance 
the injunction to lo\e the enemy and to be peacemakers 
have not been practised by the followeis of Mahomed the 
samf* must be said of the followers of Jesus 
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The Muslim will be able it is hoped not only to re id 
ind exphin the Koran according to its ‘ true reading is- 
is here recommended but also to ha\e a feeling heait 
for the incomparably sublime prayer iihich their Lord 
Jesus addressed to the One God The time will 
surely comv. when they will teach that prajer in their 
schools repeat it in their mosques and it then piivate 
devotions They will recogni/e it as a p-iyer for the 
Divine direction of humanity through the Spirit a 
prayer for the submission resignation oi I slim of the 
human will to the will of God who is in heaven Mahomed 
must have feared that by the word bather which m the 
Koran is never ajjplied to God his followeis might be 
misled into the belief that m a literal and fleshly sense 
man can be a son of God The Muslim wi'l remain in 
perfect accord with the doctrines of the Koran if they 
pray with Jesus the Messiah Our Father which ait in 
Heaven 

The name of C od which was in the A.ngel in the 
wilderness means the Spirit of God whom Gabriel is said 
to have brought to Mary and to Mahomed The Muslim 
levere the narrie Allah as holy and they bv_lieve in the 
holy Son of Mary Through the name or Spirit of God 
Jesus and other men have cast out devils with the 
permission of God as the Koran indicates Therefore 
iMahomcdans will but repeat an ancient prayer when they 
say with Jesus hallowed be Thy Name The Muslim 
believes that he must be resigned to the will of God md 
therefore he can give expression to this ancestral fa’th by 
the words of the prayer ‘ Thy will be done as in heaven 
so on earth Mahomedans Jews and Christians—in 
future all men—will pray to God for the daily bread food 
for body and soul Like Jesus Mahomed has taught that 
God forgives sin and that men are to forgn e trespasses 
With Jesus Mahomedans will pray Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trepass against us To 
pray for the continuity of Divine guidance is to pray that 
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man may never be forsaken by the same ma) not be 
tempted to follow his own will This is the meaning of 
the words Lead us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil The prajer of Jesus which if M ihomed 1 new 
It will have been for him a guidance and a comfort ends 
with the words Thine is the kingdom the power and the 
glory for ever and ever The same belief is often ex 
pressed in tl e Ixor in 

If the first hindrance which stands in the way of Islam s 
progress consists in the little legard which Mahomedans 
have for that which has been said by apostles before 
iVTahomed especially oy Jesus the Messiah the second 
hindrance lies in the want of a suitable education for the 
lower and middle classes 4 carefully composed extract 
from the Koran (also translated in other languages) with 
annotations pointing out its innermost germ and a true 
re iding ought to be published and promulgated A 
popular epitome of the world s history the elements of the 
comparative science of religions the laws of N'^tuie love 
towards all men kindness to animals love of truth cleanli 
ness and sanitary science, ought to be taught early to the 
followers of Mahomed by the best attainable teachers irrc 
spectively of their nationality or creed 1 hus enlightened 
the people of Islam will soon understand the necessity of 
not regarding the Koian as a compendium of revel itions 
The real pi ice of the Koran in universal history will then 
be understood by them and this book will be all the more 
prized If Mahomedans seek in the Koran the basis of a 
Divine plan together with results of human experience 
practical wisdom for the teirestrial and the super terrestrial 
life It will go with them as with the Christians since they 
began to recognize in their Holy Scriptures the wisdom of 
men enlightened by the Holy Spirit They would observe 
how the sublime doctrines of Jesus are approximated by 
those of Mahomed Another effect of a suitable general 
education will be the disappearance of the legally secured 
inequality between different nationalities, between persons 
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of different ranks or creeds above all between man and 
woman and finally the abolition of slavery 

It has been argued, with the convincing power of truth 
that whilst slaver} was not by aboriginal Christianity de 
nounced as a curse of humanit} * yet that by connecting 
the most onerous responsibilities with its practice Maho 
med s religion provided for its gradual but absolute extinction 
Mahomed exhorted his follow ers to enfranchise slaves than 
which there was not a more acceptable act to God He 
ruled “ that for certain sins of omission the penalty should 
be the manumission of slaves he ordered that a slave 
should be allowed to buy himself off by the wages of hts 
service, and that in case the unfortunate beings had no 
present means of gain and wanted to earn in some other 
employment enough to purchase their liberty advances were 
to be made to him from public funds In certain contin 
gencies it was provided that the slave should become en 
franchised without interference and even against the will of 
his master The contract or agreement in which the least 
doubt was discovered was constructed most favourabl) in 
the interests of the slave and the slightest promise on the 
part of the master was made obligatory for the purposes of 
enfranchisement t 

What in our days is not happily called a crusade 
against the slave trade has been connected with the asser 
tion that ‘ to reduce the negro to slavery is a right since it 
IS on Mahomedan doctrines that it reposes J This direct 

* According to Jewish I aw He that stealeth a man (an Israelite ?) 
and selleth him or if he be found in his hand he shall surel) be put to 
death (Exod xxi i6 Deut xxiv 7) But Paul urged that the slave iri 
a Christian household though he hav e the prospect of being freed is not 
to aim at bis liberation (i Cor vii 0-2 ) Fven the runaway slave 
Onesimus whom Paul had converted was sent back to his master Phile 
mon who is to receive him as a beloved brother whereby the legal 
emancipation is not necessarily included (PhiL 10-19) But compare 
I lim 1 8-12 

t bur xxiv 3 &c Syed Ameer Ah 1 c 254-256 

t Cardinal Lavigerie at Samte Gudule August 15 1888, compare 
'* Independance Beige August 16 
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charge against the Koran has not been repeated on another 
octasion when however, Cardinal Lavigerie challenged 
the Sheit.bs ul Islam to declare that they consider the 
violent captive of an infidel and his sale by the believ er as 
contrary to natural and to Divine Law He adds I do 
not know in Africa a single independent Mahomedan state 
whooe sovereign does not permit under the most atrocious 
conditions of barbarism the hunting and the sale of slaves 
We must admit this evidence but such prictice is a viola 
tion of Mahomed s words The worst of men is he who 
sells slaves * As far as the Cardinal s words are directed 
against Mahomedan governments they are confirmed by the 
African traveller Rohlfs who wrote At present Islam 
has triumphed and slavery the inevitable cdnsequence of 
Mahomedan government is re established 

These political influences so contrary to the injunctions 
of the Koran will not for e\er be permitted to stand in 
the way of measures such as those now being taken by 
united Powers to prevent in Africa the exportation of slaves 
and the importation of arms and ammunition Even the 
conception of a crusade against Islam would be impossible 
in our days of enlightenment If such an attack were an> 
where attempted it would call forth the J ihad or the utmost 
effort for the protection of Mahomedamsm against assault 
But even the J ihad so explained what was later called the 
hol> war a righteous effort of waging war in self defence 
against the grossest outrage on ones religion is strictly 
limited by the Koran ‘ Permission is granted unto those 
who take arms against the unbelievers because they have 
been unjustly persecuted by them and have been turned 
out of their habitations injuriously and for no othei reason 
than because they say ‘ Our Lord is God And if God 
did not repel the violence of some men by others verily 
monasteries and churches and synagogues and mosques 

* According to the second sourc of Mahomedan law the authenticated 
tradition or Hadis accepted by Sunnis and Shiahs alike and communicated 
by Jabir Ibn Abdulhh (Le tner Diplomntic Fl> Sheets August 14 1888) 
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wherun the naniw of Col is frequent!) commemorated 
would be utterl)r demolished * 

Another serious hindrance one of a political nature to 
the progress of Islam nations is the present degradation of 
woman It maj perhajos be assumed that unlimited poly¬ 
gamy pre\ ailed among the Arabs prior to the promulgation 
of Islam But from this it docs not follow that Mahomed 
did provide efficient remedica aga nst the accumulated evils 
of polygamy which would have been impossible As to 
his own example we are of opinion that had Khadij i sur 
vi\ed Mahomed his faithfulness to her would have made of 
his life a protest against polygamv Respecting his mar 
nages after Khadija s death they ought to be considered 
from the most humane point of view after duly weighing 
the then existing circumst mces 

Apart from the degradation of women caused b) poly¬ 
gamy, her social position is bettec than is generally tcl no%- 
ledged m Europe Indeed Protestor Leitner who has 
lived the greater part of his life among Mahomedans and 
who has based his critical examin itioi of Islamic schools on 
about six thousand school reports asserts that nothing 
except perhaps the Hindu famil) life m the higher ca tes 
can exceed the respect tenderness purity and legitimate in 
fluenceof woman m the Mahomedan household Maho 
medan women are in possession of greater legal rights 
than are possessed by English i/omen even since the 
Married Women Property Act of 18S2 f With legard to 
the veil though it was not introduced by Khadija the tradi 
tions about her gave a special sanction to it She knew 
from Waraqih that an angel of light flees on beholding un 
veiled woman therefore when she saw an angel fly away 
whilst she took off her veil she felt convinced that 
it was Gabriel that had aopeared to Mahomed It 


Sura entitkcl The Pilgrimage or Hajj Dr I eitner Jihad m 
Asiatic Quart rRL\ Review October 1886 

t Diplomatic FI) Sheets March 6 1888 p 2^0 i 
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was believed that the veil pre\ ents e\ il spirits from doing 
harm * 

Another hindrance to Islam s progress and to the peace 
ful lelations between religions, is the want of knowledge 
respecting symbols particularly the symbol of the cross m 
Its pre Pauiinic meaning According to the teaching of 
Jesus the Cross continued to be the sign of Divine enlighten 
ment as the Tau cross in the form of a yoke had been 
explained by the ancient Lgjptians and Indians These 
connected it respectively with the sun—the Tau meaning 
anUi or enduring life —and the Swastika cross per 
haps onginall} in the form of a Tau with the two fire 
sticks Fire became the symbol of the Spirit Because 
the Spirit is in every man Jesus taught that every man is 
to take upon him his own cross or the easy) oke of spiritual 
obedience and to follow him The Cioss is the symbol of 
Divine guidance not of a sacrificial atonement The his 
torical and deepl) poetical symbol of the Crucified Jesus 
whom God anointed with the Holy Spirit means that He 
followed the Divine guidance faithful unto the death of the 
Cross. The Cross ought to be set up by Mahomedans on 
the tops of the mosques they will do this when they know 
what was the symbolical meaning of the Cros*' according to 
the meaning of Jesus the Messiah For it is now proved 
how rightly Manomed was guided m his protest against 
any kind of connection of the Cross with Paul s new doc 
trine of a reconciliation between God and mankind by the 
blood of Messiah s Cross Those who by Paul are called 
the enemies of the Cross of Christ are now able to declare 
that this statement is contrary to aboriginal Christianity 
All true followers of Jesus will set forth the true meaning 
of the Cross as the symbol of spiritual guidance of Divine 
enlightenment and they will take upon themselves then 
cross bear the easy > oke of spiritual rule and follow J esus 
Only a revision and partial reform will be required with 

* This superstitious idea may have stood in connection vv ith the Rab 
binical explanation of Gen vi , comp i Cor xi 10 
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reference to the five foundations or pillars of practice in 
Islam The recital of the Kalimah or creed ‘ There is no 
Deity but God and Mahomed is the Rasul or A.postle of 
God will remain an unaltered institution fo the Koran 
constantly connects Mahomed with the previous apostles 
above all with Jesus the Messiah The Salat or Priytr 
will remain the Pillar of Religion The partial ablutions 
ordered to precede prayer will be explained as symbols of 
the spiritual purity which the Muslim strives to attain 
The Ramazan or month of fasting stands in connection 
with similar Jewish *ind Christian rites 'The Zakat liter¬ 
ally purification the legal alms or poor rate is an ad 
mirable provision for the poor The yearly Mahomedan 
Pilgrimage not obligatory and undertaken only by tho^e 11 
easy circumstances if freed from all superstitions will con 
tinue to be a symbol of the brotherhood of mankind Under 
the protection of efficient irrangements it will help to 
establish that progiess, based on liberty equality and 
fraternity which was the most sacred aim of Mahomed s 
mission With regard to the Hoase of God the ideal of 
Mahomed was that of Isaiah and Jesus ‘a house of 
prayer for ail people * ^s a matter of fact the Maho 
medan is not forbidden to worship in a Christian church 
or in a Jewish synagogue The Apostle who destroyed 
idolatry wherever he could do so had it not in his power to 
remove all idolatrous practices at the Kaaba or in other 
places. How could he have wished to prevent a future 
development and reformation ^ 1 he principles of Islamic 

reform as broadly indicated above, are either expressed or 
implied in the Koran, and by living tradition 

A reformation of Islam in the spirit of its founder but 
beyond what Mahomed could contemplate is considered to 
be an impossibility by a high but not unprejudiced authority 
^ Sir William Muir regards the lower position of Islam m 
the scale of civilization as the necessary consequence of 
two causes Islam s founder meant it only ‘ for Arabia not 

Sur 111 go, Isa Ivi 73, xxii 28, Mark xi 17 
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for the world for the Arabs of the seventh century not for 
the Arabs of all time and being such and nothing more 
Its claim of Divine origin renders change or development 
impossible »Regarding the first point the writer admits it 
to be doubtful whether Mahomed m his later days may 
have contemplated the reformation of other religions 
beyond the peninsula or the further spread of his own 
The second point is the most impouant He observes that 
all the injunctions social and ceremonial as well as 
doctrinal and didactic are embodied m the Koran as part 
of the Divine L aw so that ‘ defymg as s icrilege all 
human touch the Koran stands unalterable for ever 
From the stiff and rigid shroud in which it is thus swathed 
the religion of Mahomed cannot emerge It has no plastic 
power beyond that exercised in its earliest days Hardened 
now and inelastic it can neither adapt itself nor yet shape 
Its votaries nor even suffer them to shape themselves to 
the varying circumstances the wants and developments of 
mankind * 

1 o the impartial reader wc would suggest the follov/ing 
reply What has become of the many injunctions in the 
Old Testament embodied with every peculiarity of detail 
as part of the Divine Law ? How is to be explained the 
doctrinal development in the Bible ^ We are told in the 
New 'I'estament that since the most ancient times essential 
doctrines were kept in silence till the mystery ^ was 
made known by prophets ’ Thus Jesus has declared 
that the doctrine of the Spirit of God in mankind the 
spiritual covenant the kingdom of heaven had been kept 
back and its spreading hindered by the Law and the 
Prophets until John Did Jesus consider that this imposed 
silence was m accordance with a Divine command or did 
He therefore call Moses and the Prophets thieves and 
robbers because they had taken away the key of know 
ledge ’ from the people, because they had covered the 
Scriptures by a veil, for having done what Paul implies to 

* Sir William Myir, “ The Rise and Decline of Islam,' pp 40, 41 
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have been the falsifying of Gods ^^ord^ Who \\ere in 
spired—the original writers or those who re\isedand de 
veloped their doctrines ^ If the latter then that which is 
recordfed in the Bible as part of the Divine Law defying 
as Sacrilege all human touch, was nevertheless reformed 
with Divine sanction If the Bible and its interpretation 
has not stood unalterable for e\er how cannt be asserted 
that a reformation of the Koran in the spirit of the founder 
of Islatn IS impossible ? In the words of Bartheltmy St 
Hilaire 'there is no more reason to revolt against Islam 
than to despair of softeriing it ' 

The Apostle of Arabia aimed at the confirmation and 
general acceptance of that which the greatest of apostles, 
Jesus the Messiah had taught Difficult as it th( n was to 
acquire an e\act 1 nowLdge of this doctrine Mahomed s 
rejection of Pauls doctrines shows that he had rightly dis 
cerned the genuine doctrines of Jesus and that he held 
them moie firmly than many Christians of his time With 
the issistince of his friends imong the Fbionite Chris 
tians who did not recogni/e the apostleship of Paul 
Mahomed learned the principal tenets of pre Paulinic 
Christianit) He regarded as his mission the lenewed 
announcement of that truth which had so long been kept in 
silence and which when proclaimed b> Jesus had been veiled 
over and corrupted by the new doctrines of Paul the truth 
that the Divine guidance is open to eveiy man The new 
f nth, of which Paul asserted that it had not been revealed 
before his time had to be separated from the Gospel of the 
Kingdom which Jesus had announced The negative firm 
ciplts of the Koran connected with its positive contents 
e\plain the incomparable success of Islam ind insure to it 
a glorious future 

If the exigencies of our advancing time require a reform 
of Islam the question arises who shall give the first impulse 
to It who shall take the lead of the movement ^ Certainl) 
nqt Christian missionaries who—without knowing it—un 

‘ Mahomet tt le Coran p i\ 
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dermine by their teaching the connection of Islam with the 
doctrines of Jesus Only the example of men of a higher 
culture tlie avoidmjg of all attempts at conversion the 
suppoit of syitable teachers in Mahomedan schools will 
furthef the development of Islam The Sultan would have 
the power to carry through such a reform for the demo 
cratie theocracy of the Sunnis recognizes the in fact existing 
Khalifat (Khilafat) of the Sultan for the time being Tins 
IS done without going countei to the general expectation m 
the Mahomedan world of a spiritu il head or Imam whom 
the Shiahs expect to be a Koreishi by descent, and as the 
reappearance of the twelfth and last Imam Muhammid 
Mahdi who disappe ired in A H 263 or a d S 78-8 79 * 

CONC I USIOX 

In order to be able to mark the place of Mahoned m 
the Universal Church it must lir L b< i-SLiblishcd as far as 
possible by whit means he su''ceed( d to discover toimpait 
ind promulgate among Ai ibians the genuine doetnne of 
Jesus the Messiih In probible coniiv-ction with Kbioi ites 
or anti Pxulinian Chrislians and under special Divine 
guidance Mahomed lejeetid tht Essemc Buddhistic doc 
trine wmch Ptul hid ipplied to Jesus Christ 

The people of Ishm in i probably near future will tal e 
I mach higher position m th civilized world than that 
which they at piesent occupy it in t education is granted 
them vihich is indirectly implied by the Koran and without 
which no social politic il o religio is pi ogress is possible 

Lrnlsi i)k Bunsi n: 

* Dr J tuners Letter to yyie; of Jan 2 1884 
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THE KEY OF WESTERN CHINA 

In these dnys of oft recurnng commercial depression— 
when the despairing wail for new markets is so loudly 
echoed on every side that the everlasting dirge sounds 
like the solemn requiem of a commercial greatness the glory 
of which is for ever vanished—it is pissing strange that 
the energetic representatives of our Diplomatic Service 
in China in their attempts to open up the splendid Western 
Provinces of the Empire are so listlessly and languidly 
supported by those who have ev( rythmg to gam from the 
unparalleled demand for our manufactun s to which easy 
and reliable access would soon give rise 

In the Chefoo Convention (finally ratified in 1886) and 
which we owe to the ability and energy of Sir Thomas 
Wade * the Chinese Plenipotentiaries acceded to the request 

In this connection the following Dispatch from Sir 1 homas Wade to 
the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs will be read with interest — 

Sir Thomas Wade to Farl Gram tile 

My Lord —I have much pleasure in laying before your lordship a 
Report prepared at my request by Mi Spence upon the trade of Chung 
kin{^ as a port of import and upon the capacity of the Gieat River between 
Ichang and Chung king m respect of steam navigation 

Chung king }^ur 1 ordship is aware was opened under peculiar con 
ditions by the Chefoo Agreement Our meichanls were not to reside there 
until steamers should have ascended the river My object in suggesting or 
acceding to this arrangement was to admit of the establishment of a regular 
Customs staff before a British community should be invited to fix its 
residence at Chung king No steamer has as yet attempted the ascent of 
the river above what are known as the Ichang Gorges the most enterpris 
mg having been deterred as I have reason to think by the suspicion that 
the rapids which succeed each other at long intervals for about one hundred 
miles above Ichang present an insurmountable difficulty Mr Baber who 
resided at Chung king for the four years after the appointment of an agent 
at Chung king was conceded by the Chefoo Agreement, makes light of this 
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of the British Minister that the Yang tse port of Chung king 
the great commercial capital of the West should be opened 
to foreign trade as soon as a steamer reached it But un 
fortunately for our home manufacturers the opening to 
foreign commerce of a new port in China is not unfrequently 
regarded by the British firms there—who naturally enough 
perhaps seem to have a melancholy pleasure in feasting 
their memories on the recollection of the royal profits of days 
now long gone by—as an unmitigated nuisance involving 
as It often does outlay on their part and the maintenance 
of an expensive and in the first instance unremunerative 
branch establishment On the other hand it is self evident 
that It IS for the interest of the home manufacturer and 
shipper as well as for the nnportei of Chinese merchandise 
that the whole Empire should be thrown open to foreign 
trade but that being for the moment impracticable we 
must content ourselves at present with the opening of 
important business centres such as Chung king 

In dealing with Chung king as the commercial key of 
Western China it behoves us carefully to inquire into the 
question of the navigibility and trade of the Upper Yang 
tse and also into the condition and resources of the Western 
Provinces and especially of Szechuen the richest and most 
fertile of all 

When travelling in China I made constant inquiries at 
the Treaty Ports on the coast relative to the navigability 
of the river beyond Ichang but the question did not 

difficulty Mr Spence s Report which I have now the honour to forward 
demonstrates as 1 conceive conclusively that the ascent of the river though 
requiring special care is in no sense impracticable 

Of the ports opened by the Chefoo Agreement I regard Churigrking 
as the one of ^eatest advantage to our trade Since the Agency was placed 
there our imports have increased in value from °°° to considerably 
above ^I 000 000 Mr Spences observations on this subject are most 
interesting 

‘ Your Lordship I feel sure will appreciate the value of Mr Spence s 
Report 

“ I have &.C 

{ Signed ) ‘ iHOMAS Francis Wade ’ * 
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setm to have engaged the attention of any but a very 
small minority of the foreign merchants The few who 
had ever given it even a moment s thought spoke in a 
vague manner of rapids of which they ha4. dimly heard 
but whether they were likely to prove a serious obstacle 
to steam navigation no one seemed to have an idea 
Definite and reliable information was not to be had on 
the eastern littoral principally I believe because the 
mercantile community seldom extend their travels beyond 
a few diys shooting excursion from the Treaty Ports 
where they are located 1 o this general rule there is one 
great exception viz the annud exodus at the opening 
of the tea season m May from Shinghai and elsewhere 
to Hankow on the Yang tse some seven hundred miles 
in the interior Realizing the impossibility of gaining 
accurate information regarding the Upper Yang tse at any 
of the Coast Ports I resolved to make for Ichang one 
of the last opened Treaty Ports situated on the Great 
River It a distance of i lOo miles inland from Shanghai 
And although the mercantile community was without a 
single representitive at lehang when I visited that port 
I was enabled through the 1 indness and courtesy of Hei 
Majesty s Consul—the only consul resident in this outpost 
of Luiopean civilization—and of the British officials at the 
head of the Imperial Maritime Customs to bring away 
with me information regarding the upper reaches of the 
river and its commerce which completely satisfied the 
inquiiies I had in vain made in t>he Eastern Provinces 

Time unfortunately failed me for a junk voyage as far 
a Chung king, but my friends at Ichang arranged with 
a Chinese crew accustomed to the navigation beyond to 
take me up the river through one or two of the gorges 
so that I might have an opportunity of forming an opinion 
for mjself on the all important question of the practica 
bility of steam navigation 

Of the majesty of the grandeur, of the overwhelming 
solemnity and sublimity of the scenery on the Upper 
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Yang tse no pen can ever convey even the most remote 
conceptien The river above Ichang suddenly narrows 
in width to about 250 yards and is shut in by perpendicular 
cliffs so highr that the light itself is as darkness ” and 
the eye momentarily expects to rest on the dread legend 
of the Divine Poet— 

Lisciate ot,ni speranza voi ch entrate 
( All hope abandon ye who enter here )— 

embl'i 7 oned on the blackness of dark overhanging rock 
or frowning precipice round and in front of which the 
rapid but noioeless waters silently sweep as if out of 
some abysm xl chasm Nothing is more impressive than 
the silence as of universal death which pervades these 
uiiearthly regions a silence only broken and made more 
overpowering still by contrast with the sudden P inde 
monium yell of a wildly gesticulating stark naked 
tracker far up the cliff whose pale skin stands out in 
bold relief against the blackness of that terrific wall of 
roek along the fact of which there creeps the narrow p ith 
When the grass tracking line c itches on some keen edged 
rock as it frequently does a piercing shriek and howl of 
warning to the helmsman below in one moment echoes 
and re echoes and again reverberates through the silence 
and the gloom Then the jiithway is by no meins 

continuous and during the interruptions these n iked 
sav ige looking boatmen descend crowd on board and 
pull us up agunst the current by clutching with boat 
hooks the rough face of the overhanging precipice Their 
sudden infuriated bursts of mutual recrimination when we 
miss our hold and are swept rapidly and helplessly back 
crunching and crashing against the rock as the helmsman 
again steers the boat towards the grim wall for a ni w 
hold do not serve to increase the comfort of our reflection 
that the river is here of unfathomable depth and th it the 
foundering of our poor little craft meins certain though 
speedy death 
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As we struggle on the mighty Peak of Heaven bursts 
suddenly on our view through a chasm on the left 
Its defiant pinnacle seeming as if it almost pierced the sky 
and—but language fails, and I can but humbly quote 
against myself the reproof of that able diplomatist and 
elegant and felicitous writer Mr Colborne Baber whose 
brilliant reports of his travels in Western China are 
unfortunately for his countrymen buried in the depths 
of Parliamentary Blue Books and in the supplements of 
the Royal Geographical Society s publications I take the 
liberty of applying Mr Babers words to the Peak of 
Heaven and the gorges of the Yang tse though he refers 
to neither but if I remember aright to Mount Wa a 
wondrous giant staircase of Nature or to that vision still 
more dread of the terrible Bridge of the Sun as in the 
twinkling of an e>e it flashed on his gaze astonished 
almost paralysed He says Perhaps it is beyond com 
pare Some day the tourist will go there and compose 
fine English He could not choose a better place for 
a worse purpose But if he is wiser than his kind he 
will look and wonder and say little and pass on 

Humboldt I think it is who somewhere says that 
such scenes leave an impression on the memory that can 
never be effaced Certainly the recollection of that awful 
p inorama unfolded to the lonely wanderer by the God 
of Nature in the gorges of the Yang tse far in the 
interior of China will never fade or be dimmed or become 
effaced, from my memory 

But to recur to the more practical bfaring of the 
gorges of the Yang tse viz their navigability for 
steamers 

The distance between Ichang and Chung king is 
slightly over four hundred miles but the so called diffi 
culties in the way of steam navigation all occur in the 
first hundred miles after leaving Ichang the last three 
hundred rmles being plain sailing It is most important 
that It should be clearly understood that the navigation 
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of the Upper Yang tse is no new fangled idea, for 
merchandise estimated at 300 000 tons annually even now 
passes up and down m large junks many of them drawing 
five feet of water These junks when proceeding on the 
upward voyage from Ichang to Chung king are frequently 
observed discharging their cargoes as they arrive at the 
rapids—roughly speaking each gorge may be said to be 
succeeded by a rapid—the cargoes being carried by coolies 
from the foot to the head of the rapid and there re stowed 
But on the downward voyage when the junks are also 
deeply laden they pass straight down to Ichang without 
discharging at all And they accomplish this by simply 
steering in the centre of the channel We have the high 
authority of Mr Cooper who travelled from Ichang to 
Cljung king in February, the lowest month of one of the 
dryest seasons on record foi the statement that he never 
found less than six feet of water m the central channel 
of the worst rapids In ascending however the junks are 
towed over the rapids by the crew frequently numbering 
two hundred sometimes even three hundred hands and 
cannot be worked in tlie deep central channel They are 
necessarily brought to the side where the water is shallow, 
and dashes agunst and rushes over innumerable rocks 
some—the more dangeious—sunk a foot or two beneath 
the surface while the jagged lops of others pierce the 
water and stand out as a warning to the boatmen 

With steamers on the other hand it will be far different 
For not being dependent on trackers but possessing the 
propelling power in themselves they will not require to 
approach the dangerous shallows but will ascend steaming 
up in the deep central channel If this point is once clearly 
realized much of the seeming difficulty of the navigation 
at once disappears 

In regard to the navigability of the river for steamers, I 
formed an opinion which entirely coincided with that of the 
Custom officials at Ichang But I prefer as it will carry 
far more weight, to state my opinion in the words of those 
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who have thoroughly investigated explored, and examined 
all the reaches of the Yang tse which he between Ichang 
and Chung king both in their shaJlowest condition m 
winter and during the summer and autumn freshets when 
the river swelled by the melting of Thibetan snows rises 
in several of the more confined gorges as much as 'Seventy 
feet above the winter level 

Mr Colborne Baber who was the first British official 
to reside at Chung king in all his reports makes light of 
the rapids as difficulties in the way of steam navigation 
Mr Spence who succeeded Mr Baber in the Consular 
Office endorses the views of his predecessor in the following 
words 

1 have been up and down the rapids in C hinese junks at all seasons 
of the year—m the height ot the summer freshet and at the lowest winter 
le\tl—and I am firmly t onvi need of then prat tieability for sm ill hxndy 
light draught full powered steamers during nine months of the year without 
the aid of more than the ordinary methods of steam navigation During 
the remaining three months the ordmaiy methods would require reinforce 
mcnl I he effert of the summer Hoods is not to inciease the dilhrulties of 
the rapids but to obliterate them altogether and the only season when in 
my opinion there would be any obstacle at all is the time of lowest water 
in the first quarter of the year 


And after ably pleading lor the ^team navigation of the 
Upper Yang tse Mr Spence concludes his stilement of the 
CISC by asking the following pertinent question Is it 
Cl edible that where the Chinese go m their unwieldy 
junl s we with our science and power c innot follow in 
steamers ? 

A still more recent Consular Agent at Chung 1 ing Mr 
Hosie after fullv discussinj^ th< question puts the whole 
case in a nutshell in the following terse and convincing 
paragraph 

If a boat drawing four feet can be dragged over the rapids by a 
Iiundred men and boys half of whom merely shout and leave the pulling to 
the other half what is there to prevent a steamer of special construction of 
equal draught and with a team power exceeding the strength of half a 
hundred men and bovs from ascending ? 
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Captain Blakiston who with hii> three friends were the 
first European explorers—excepting the able and learned 
Jesuit savants and propagandists—of the Upper Yang tse 
and who succeeded in reaching in their chartered junk the 
town of Pingshan about three hundred miles beyond 
Chung king and eighteen hundred from the coast even 
tually reported favourably on the future before the steam 
navigation of the River of Golden Sand even as far as 
Pingshan Captain Blakiston surveyed the Yang tse from 
the Tung Ting Lake a short distance above Hankow to 
Pingshan whence his party were forced to return on 
account of political disturbances 1 he invaluable chart of 
the Upper Yang tse prepared by this gillant officer is a 
splendid monument of indomitable perseverance and un 
ceg,sing toil carried on under the most trying and unfavour 
able cifcumst mces Captain B 1 ikiston s final and favourable 
opinion was given long before there was the slightest chance 
of Chung king being opened to foreign tride but now that 
the Chinese Government has signified its wilhngm ss—on 
condition of ste tm navig xtion—to add it to the number of 
the I reaty Ports Chung king will almost certainly become 
the greitest commercial empoiium of ill with the exception 
of Shanghai and I except Shanghai bectuse through it 
merchandise for and from Chung king and the Western 
Proviuci-s must pass and bt there tianshipped 

But gianting that the wateis of the gieitest commercial 
highway of China ar>- n ivigahle to powerful light draught 
steamers for eighteen hundred miles as far as Pingshan— 
Chung king however being the dc stination aimed at just 
now—we arc met at once by the import nt question of fuel 
and Its cost And it is a question of the utmost importance 
in the case of small shallow draught vessels powerfully 
engined and therefoie consuming a considerable xmount 
of coal and where consequently the space required to be 
set aside for bunkers must regulate and perh xps seriously 
cripple the cargo capacity Again the si7e of the bunkers 
will depend on the further question whether or no sufficient 
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fuel must be taken m at Ichang to suffice for the round 
voyage to Chung king and back about eight hundred miles 
Further the financial success of the gnterprize might turn 
not only on the rates of freight and on the room available 
for cargo but also on the cost of the fuel, which will 
certainly prove excessive if it must be brought from 
Kaipmg via Tientsin or from Japan, say sixteen hundred 
miles possibly involving two transhipments and at for the 
river portion of the voyage a very high rate of freight 
Now I frankly confess that when the coal problem 
considered in its twofold aspect of cost and requisite bunker 
capacity fir^t crossed my mmd I did not feel at all sure but 
that that question, rather than the question of the naviga 
bility of the river might prove the straw which would break 
the camel s back But my fears proved groundless For 
in regard to the geological formation of the country near 
Ichang we have the authority of that second Humboldt 
the Baron Ferdinand von Richthofen the result of whose 
scientific researches and travels in China are of immense 
value—we have his authority for the statement that the 
coal fields of Szechuen are among the most extensive and 
valuable in the world Ichang be it noted is in the 
piovince of Hoopeh but not far from the Szechuen border, 
and coal m abundance is found a few miles up the Yang tse 
from Iching the mines penetrating the cliffs of the gorges 
in long galleries whence the coal is lowered into junks on 
the river This coal I was informed by the captain of the 
small twin screw steamer in which I made the voyage from 
Hankow to Ichang he had on one or two occasions bought 
at the latter town for three taels or at the present rate of 
exchange about 13s per ton and he spoke in the highest 
terms of its steaming qualities in comparison with the 
Japanese coal of which at much greater cost and serious 
sacrifice of cargo capacity he was generally compelled to 
lay in a stock at Hankow sufficient for the round voyage of 
eight hundred miles from Hankow to Ichang and back 
He was compelled to do this inasmuch as he could not 
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rely with certainty on junk arnvals from the coal gorges 
when a supply was required. But with steamers plying on 
the river above Ichang this would be all changed 

It IS also extremely satisfactory to know that good coal 
IS found all along the river route from Ichang to Chung 
king and notably in close proximity to the town of 
Kweichow about 150 miles above Ichang This is even 
a more important point than it may at first sight seem 
because as I have already explained in the case of shallow 
draught steamers with powerful engines necessitating a 
heavy consumption of coal the fact that bunkers can be 
replenished at Kweichow at a cost of los per ton soon 
after the passage of the rapids on the upw vrd voyage will 
permit of a much larger cargo being carried to Chung king 
than would have been possible had steamers been compelled 
to Jill their bunkers at Ichang for the round voyage of eight 
hundred miles to Chung king and back Thus a steamer 
leaving Ichang, would take in there only sufficient coal to 
enable her to reach Kweichow about fifty miles beyond the 
last of the rapids On the downward voyage when the strong 
current will itself do a considerable proportion of the work of 
propulsion and when consequently much less coal will be 
required steamers will take sufficient for the downwaid 
voyage at Chung king whither coal in unlimited quantity 
and at a cost of 7s per ton is floated down the Killing 
river a mighty tributary of the Yang tse, which bisects the 
town ol Chung king It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
draw attention to the fact that on the downward voyage 
during the three hundred miles between Chung king and 
the point where the shallower reaches of the river beg n 
the steamer would be lightened by the consumption oC all 
the coal except what might be necessary for the remaining 
^one hundred miles through the gorges and rapids to 
Ichang 

I may state that at Rankow coal arrives from a point on 
a navigable nver in the province of Kwei chow (which has 
no connection with the bzechuen city mentioned above) * 
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beyond the great Tung Ting Lake whose waters flow into 
the Yang tse but the supply cannot be telied ony.and I was 
unable to discover whether the cojJ from the province of 
Kwei chow IS or is not good steam fuel At any rate, 
Japanese or Kaiping coal is at present used in the river 
boats running between Hankow and Shanghai 

Having now discussed the question of the navigability 
of the Yang tse between Ichang and Chung king and also 
the question of the coal supply and cost thereof we maj 
tuin with idvantage for a little to the town of Chung king 
Itself 

The Yang tse in its approximately westward course 
after leaving Thibet may be roughly said to divide China 
Proper into two equal parts while vast navigable tributaries 
running north and south are the subsidiary arteries through 
which be it the mighty pulsations of the colossal internal 
commercf of tht empire as it "radiates to and from the gre it 
central channel These arteries are themselves fed by 
mmimeriblc sm iller but still navigiblc tributaries and it is 
this mirvellous network of water highwijs intersecting in 
every direction the richest and most fertile provinces which 
lenels to a map of Chmi its labyrinthine appearance 

Shanghai is the commercial kev of the Eastern Yang tse 
Provi ices H mkow of the central and Chung king of the 
western more especially of S/echuen the richest of all a 
territoi) m itself nearly as large as I ranee, and with a 
population whicn has been estimated as high as 70 000 000 
Whatever be the actual population it is known that Szechuen 
IS one of the most densely peopled provinces ind that there 
is little of that poverty which is so striking a feature in some 
paris of China And there is no mention of famine that 
mgel of destruction which is reported to be raging else 
where having at all affected the fortune favoured land of 
Szechuen 

We aie apt to forget when glibly talking of the eighteen 
provinces of China Proper that no inconsiderable number 
of these as regards size mineral and agricultural resources 
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and quality and quantity of population, may rank with many 
of the great European Powers In other respects of 
course such as scientific and technical knowledge they 
are nowhere But tRe foundation—sure and solid—on 
which to build is there 

Shanghai and Hankow must be ruled outside the 
pale of the present article but I may be permitted to point to 
this significant and suggestive fact that within a few yeirs 
of the opening to foreign commerce of Hankow the 1 cy of 
the Central Yang tse Provinces the trade of Shinghai 
more than quadrupled in value ind that loo in spite of 
the disastrous effects of the Paiping rebellion which h id 
devastated—nay depopulated the word is not a whit too 
strong—enormous tracts of rich and fertile country Be it 
noted that S/echuen almost entirely escaped the desol ition 
and destruction caused by both the Taiping and Mahoin 
medan rebellions which latter reduced the population of 
Yunnan that magnificent mine of mineral wealth from 
16 000 000 to 4 000 000 ' 

With such a precedent before us in regard to the 
expansion of the commerce of Shanghai, caused by the 
opening of Hankow our capitalists merchants and manu 
facturers may well ask themselves What will be the effect 
on our commerce of the opening of Chung king ^ —the 
Liverpool of China as it has well been called 

Second only in political importance to Cheng tu the 
capital of Szechueii and the residence of the Viceroy Chung 
king considered as a base of operations when scanned 
with the eagle glance of the keen strategist of commerce 
must be admitted to occupy a mercantile position than 
which It is well nigh impossible to conceive one more com 
manding and of greater impregnable compiercial strength 
The merchants and great private bankers of Chung king 
^ire reputed among the wealthiest in the Empire the 
Province of Szechuen itself the richest * The town 

” To some it may be rather an astonishing revelation to be told that 
the science and practice of banking in China is carried to so high a 
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Itself IS m easy water communication with all parts 
of the vast territory of which it is the commercial capital 
and key The Mm flowing into the Yang tse some 240 
miles above Chung king is the high road for Jarge and 
heavily laden junks to Cheng tu The nojile Kialmg with 
Its tributaries the commercial highway of Central and 
Northern Szechuen cuts the town of Chung king m two 
as it enters the Yang tse while innumerable other water 

standard of perfection that a traveller starting from a Treaty Port can 
procure from any of the important natne private banks perfectly reliable 
letters of credit for any amount on their agents or correspondents in almost 
ever} town of importance m China no matter whether the distance be 
measured by hundreds or thousands of miles Captain C ill RE gives 
some curious and interesting information on this point As an instance of 
commercial stihilit} of banking firms m China I remember being informed 
on my southward journey from Pekin, that a large private bank in the 
capital had failed the records of which extended back for upwards of one 
thousind }ears * It would be difficult of course to guarantee the accuracy 
of this statement but I had no reason to doubt the information of my 
European informant If authentic it is probable that the above forms an 
exceptional case as it is certainly by no means an uncommon occurrence 
for Chinese banks to come to grief especially m times of widespread 
speculation or political disturbance It is not however a very rare 
occurrence for the receiver of a string of Chinese copper cash—about 
r 100 of which go to the dollar—if a Sinologue to discover individual 
coins dating from a period long prior to the Christian era The coins 
themselves bear no date but their age is fixed by the Chinese character 
representing the name of the reigning tmperor Bank notes are met with 
everywhere but they are accepted only m tile immediate neighbourhood 
of the place of issue The traveller in the interior therefore piovides 
himself in exchange for his letters of credit with sycee t e ingots of 
silver or shoes as they are called from their shape Accounts are paid 
by their equivalent in weight of silver which is cut off the shoe But 
the payment of a bill is by no means sd simple a matter as at first sight 
It would appear to be With an ingenuity peculiarly Chinese the local 
silver standard of fineness is made to vary at each important town To the 
Oriental who in\anably acts as if time were synonymous with eternity a 
chafiming factor of complexity and a delicious bone of contention is thus 
introduced 10 the barbarian this interminable loss on exchange (for 
somehow the silver shoes of the traveller are always discovered to 
contain more alloy than is consistent with the high standard of monetary 
fineness and celestial morality of the town which he honours with his 
presence) is an endless source of annoyance and delay If any man 
should ever desire to put to the proof his command and mastery over an 
irritable impatient imperious and domineering temper let him travel in 
tlie interior of Chma and act as his own cashier 
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highways radiate through the fortune favoured territory 
commanded by Chupg king Here are gathered together 
the products of the Western Yang tse Provinces Here 
imports and exports converge for distribution So much is 
this the ipase thaf goods intended for the market of Wansien 
(an important commercial centre situated on the Yang tse 
one hundred miles below Chung king), are all carried past 
It up tothe great central entrepot pay the additional upward 
freight between Wansien and Chung king the downward 
freigljt to Wansien and a Likm tax—in the case of native 
goods which are not protected by Transit Pass an upward 
as well as a downward Likin The relation of Chunsr km2: as 

o 

a colle'fctor from and distributor to Western China may be 
compared to that of London to Europe piior to the opening 
of the Suez Canal And when Chung king takes its place 
as a Treaty Port open to foreign trade i e the moment 
It has been reached by steamer it is not unlikely that a 
considerable proportion of the merchandise which finds its 
way by the Sikiang via Canton into and from Yunnan 
will be diverted to the Yang tse route as the more expe 
ditious of the two at least until the Sikiang is open to 
steam navigation or a railway across the Chinese frontier 
cither from Burmah or Siam be pushed up from the south 
Such a railway will un^ubtedly tap and carry off the trade 
with South western Yunnan As therefore the trade 
diversion from the Sikiang to the Yang tse as far as South-¬ 
western Yunnan is concerned will probably be only 
temporary in its nature I prefer to attach little importance 
to It But I may mention that Mr Colborne Baber wjien 
travelling in Northern Yunnan lighted on the richest silver 
and copper mines of that extraordinary province almost on 
the banks of the Yang tse which for part of its course 
forms the dividing line between Yunnan and Szechuen 
^Now, though It IS undeniable that the great mineral wealth 
of Yunnan lies in the south western division of that 
province and, owing to the mountainous and difficult 
country which intervenes between the Yang tse and the 
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great mineral district can only be properly reached and de 
veloped by a trunk hue of railway approaching from the 
south there is no spying to what extent these mines 
situated in Northern Yunnan near the Yang tse oeyond 
Chung king may contribute to the future commerce of the 

River of the Golden Sand 

But Chung king founds her title to commercial greatness 
present and future not upon Yunnan but upon her position 
as the ' ey of the Provinces of Kweichow K insuh Srtensi 
and Szechuen the latter province alone being sufficient to 
ensure for Chung king her future position ns one the 
greatest m irkets m the world 

But It may be urged with at first sight a considerable 
show of reason th it putting aside for the moment the 
immense development of commerce both local and foieign 
which will ensue from the steam navigition of the Upper 
Yang tse it may be urged I r^eat that ns fnr as our pie 
sent commerce witn the Western Provinces is concerned it 
is fully protected nnd imply provided for by the exiijtence 
of the Tra_jisit Pass which frees it from all Likin extortjon * 
Unfortunately however the exigencies nnd peculiarities of 
the Chung 1 mg trade are not met by the 1 rnnsit Pass— ind 
for this reason Itself a city with a population of a quarter 
ol a million and tne sent (to the exclusion of Cheng tu) of 
the Government Fin nice DepnrtmeTit of Western Chinn, it 
IS to Chung king thit merehints from all directions congre 
gate to buy ind sell Chungking is a perpetual Nishnl 
Novgorod 11 IS the one great market and distributing cejitre 
But the Transit Pass only protects foreign merchandise 
registered from a given Treaty Port to a given specified 
destination or native merchandise such as silk or tea when 
intended for export on its way to a specified Treaty Port 
The final destination however of foreign merchandise such 
as piece goods &c sent to Chung king is not Chung king \ 

* For an explanation of the Transit Pass regulations their valu6 as an 
alleviation t(f foreign trade and their inherent defects see the article The 
March of the Mongol in the January number of this Review 
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but the legion, of smaller though still extremely important 
mercantile centres consuming and distributing scattered 
all over Western Chiga and which are themselves supplied 
according toTiheir necessities from the great centraji market 
on the Yang tse It is the rarest possible occurrence for an 
order to be sent to any of the T reaty Ports from one of the 
interior cities of the Western Provinces Chinese mei 
chants look to buying and selecting their goods at Chung¬ 
king 

The present position of our commerce with Western 
China IS consequently this Our manufactures reach 
Chung king under Iransit Pass on payment of the Preity 
Port 5 per cent ad jaloiem entry duty and the further 
Transit Tax of 2J per cent te 7i per cent in alf But 
all merchandise including foreign imports on leaving 
Chung king for their ultimate destination are at once 
pounced upon and mulcted in extortionate fines by the 
Likin officials thronging all the trade routes which radiate 
from the commercial metropolis of the West The cost 
to the Chinese consumer is therefore vastly enhaticed 

But the moment we have steimcrs plying to Chung 
king by our Treaty rights we are entitled to run our manu 
factures and exports of every description right up to this 
great market on the payment of a 5 per cent duty only 
At present as I have j ust shown our merchandise reaches 
Chung king under T ransit Pass after having paid a duty of 
per cent The reduction of 2J per cent in the duty 
though no doubt a leverage in favour of our home manu 
facturers and exporters is as nothing whv^n compared with 
the incalculably greater gun which will accrue to them 
when with Chung king declared a Treaty Port and readied 
by steamers we shall be m a position to grant the protection 
of the Transit Pass—a protection which will then hegin 
'instead of end at Chung king—to the army of Chinese 
merchants who congregate there from all parts of the West 
for the purpose of laying tn stocks for sale in fheir own 
provincial markets At present our merchandise begins to 

21 
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be mulcted by insatiable Likin officials the moment it 
leaves Chung king so that by the time it reaches its desti 
nation the Chinese merchant has tp recoup himself by 
enormous charges to the buyer charges which doubtless 
place foreign manufactures beyond the reach of countless 
millions charges which act in the same way as a Protective 
tariff fostering native manufactures to the exclusion of the 
foreign article 

With Chung king a Treaty Port foreign manufactures 
will be free to pass to their respective specified destinations 
all over Western China on the simple piyment of 2\ per 
cent Transit lax in addition to the 5 per cent duty paid 
at Shanghai the port of entr} Surely this fact only 
requires to be grasped by those most interested viz our 
home manufacturers and exporters and the pioneers of 
steam navigation on the Upper Yang tse for them to 
realize the vital import ince which the change will produce 
in the demand from Western China 

But though the advent of steameis on the Upper 
Yang tse v^ill produce a greatly increased demand for our 
home m inufactures in wealthy and populous Szechuen—not 
to speak of the other Western Provinces—that advent will 
act as even a gre iter stimulus to the already large local 
commerce 1 here ire twelve Likin stations or ‘ barriers 
between Ichang and Chung king at each one of which 
native produce and manufactures are subjected to the irn 
tating and extortionate demands of rapacious officials ind 
more especially at the important barrier of Kweichow 
which Customs st ition recently stood m native clearances 
and n cf ipts second to Canton for the amount of tax toll 
and squeeze levied upon commerce But so soon as 
steamers plough the waters of the Upper Yang tse the 
m ilign influence of these barriers will cease inasmuch as 
the Likin officials have no power to tax merchandise— 
foreign or n itive—protected by a foreign flag And that 
the Chinese merchants will take advantage of steamer 
carriage there cannot be any doubt As a matter of fact 
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the people of Chung king merchants bankers every one 
except the officials the junk owners and their crews are 
clamorous fof steamers And it will not be long before the 
latter class—the junk crews—realize as they have done 
elsewhere that steamers will provide them with far more 
settled and continuous employment as well as higher 
wages than the precarious livelihood they earn at present 

What merchant will ship his goods by junk subject to 
endless and unknowable extortion when he is aware that 
the simple fact of his property being stowed on board a 
steamer frees him from all further trouble loss and anxiety ? 
Are we not justified in concluding that the certainty and 
punctuality of arrival the cheapening of merchandise to the 
consumer due at once to lower freight and freedom from 
Likin exaction the shortening of the time consumed in 
the voyage of four hundred miles between Ichang and 
Chung king from one and sometimes two months duration 
according to circumstances to a few days with the 
consequent proportionate rapidity of turn over—will create 
an immense idditional demand a demand which will be 
increased by the reflex action of the f icility for exporting 
the innumerable pioducts of S/echuen to the Fastern 
Provinces conferring an increased power of buying in 
return ? 

It has been ascertained by careful inquiry at Ichang that 
the junk borne commerce passing up and down the Yang tse 
between Ichang and Chung king imounts approximatel> 
to 300 000 tons per annum Let it be remembered that 
this trade is earned on in spite of the difficulties and ob 
struction it meets with at the hands of nature and of man 
difficulties and obstructions which will vanish befo/e 
steam 

The r( ports of losses on the river have how( ver ev en 
lA the case of junks been greatly exaggerated Careful 
estimates prepared at Ichang show that the loss on the junk 
borne commerce does not exceed 2} per cent on the value 
of the merchandise carried All freight is paid in advance 
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and IS not recoverable from the junk owner in case of loss 
of cargo In the case of junks insurance is non existent 
but the junk owner is relieved from all responsibility for 
loss of cargo the Chinese law being that the shipper takes 
the risk on his own shoulders 

The junk crews are paid at the rate of one dollar each 
per month for the upward voyage and found in food For 
the downward voyage they receive no wages at all but are 
found in rice This return voyage however only occupies 
from four to ten days according to the state of the river 
and delay at the Likin ‘ barriers 

As to freight the ordinary rate between Ichang and 
Chung king IS about seventy shillings (g^3 los ) per ton I 
nc ed sc ircely point out th it even should it be considered 
idvis ible and politic to gre itly reduce this rate there will still 
be room for a very large margin of profit for ste imers while 
the tride would be almost entirely diverted to the new mode 
of ti ansit if for no other reasons th in the greater safety of 
steamer carnage and the ivoid ince of loss of interest on 
capitil miolved in thi long ptrilous junk voyige I he 
current rate of intirest in S/echui n is on deposits in the 
Chinese banl s 12 per cent per innum It is stated by a 
member of the Consular Corps in China that Manchester 
piece goods art charged for carnage between Idling and 
Chung king at the r ite of from los gd to 12s 6d per i] cwt 
th It IS to say from ^7 3s 4d to >^8 6s 8d per ton * I recol 
lect observing at Ichang the huge bales of Manchester goods 
being broken up into handy pircels to meet the exigencies 
of the coolie transport at the rapids where the junk 
cargoes are discharged in order to lighten the draught and 
facilitite the process of towing The annoyance injury 
delay and expense involved m the breaking up of these 
hydraulic pressed bales and in the destructive effect of con 
St int I ikin examination will be altogether avoided ^by 
steamer transit Powerful engines will supplant the trackers 
and en ible the steamer to keep to the deep mid channel 
which tracking renders impossible to the junk 
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Turning now briefly to Szechuen considered with refer 
ence to its condition productions and resources we find 
that the richness and fertility of the soil enables that 
province to produce most things in demand in the Eastern 
Provinces with the important exception—let our Mm 
Chester piece goods and Bombay yarn manufacturers note 
this well and ponder on its significance for them—of cotton 
which is It present imported from the Eastern Provinces in a 
raw state and woven into the rough native cloth in Szechuen 
Itself Hemp rice millet tobacco sugir silk white wax 
drugs (i most import mt item of commerce m Chmt) and 
opium m ever increasing quantity are raised produced md 
exported Pei partaking of the nature of that grown m 
Assam is also 1 irgely produced About looooooo lbs 
are innually sent into Ihibet via Ta chien lu and Bitang 

In minerd is well as m agiicultural resources S/eehuen 
is suipassingly rich containing as it does accor ling to tint 
great scientific explorer Richthofen the largest coalfield in 
the world while from the Yang tse native workmen are 
seen smelting the iron ore which abounds L^^ad ilso is 
1 irgely found and the fire spimgs of Szechuen ire re 
nowntd the inflammable natuial ^is which escapes from the 
eirth being oeeasionall} utilized by the Chinese to evipo 
rate the brine is it forces itself or is pumped out of neigh 
bouring wells The result int salt is in imperial monopoly 
and forms a valuible export to the L istern Provinces The 
entire native copper supply of the Linpirt is exported la 
Chung king while one of th( great goldfields of China—lying 
principally between Atenze ind Weisee and bordering on 
the Yang tse theie suggestively named the River of Golden 
Sand—may from ill accounts develop into an El Dorido 
capable of rivalling or surpassing the goldfields of C ill 
forma and Australia As Mr Consul Spence tersely puts 
It* Szechuen is in the variety of its productions its 
numerous industries and the well being and prosperity of 
Its people without an equal in the provinces of China 

But the magnificent Western Provinces are practically 
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sealed to European enterprise until Chung king the key, 
IS placed in easy and reliable steam communication with 
the Eastern Provinces 

It will be reckoned a descent from a contemplation of 
the splendid resources of the Western Provinces of China 
and from an attempt however feeble to foreshadow the 
tremendous impetus which British commerce will receive 
from the establishment of steam communication with 
Chung king—it will be reckoned a descent doubtless to 
deal with the financial prospects of any particular under 
taking But as the instrument by which these Provinces 
are to be opened is the steam navigation of the Upper 
\ ang tse I may be permitted to indicate a peculiar reason 
why there is a possibility of the first steamer which reaches 
Chung king and consequently makes the navigation of the 
Upper Yang tse un Jait accompli not proving a success 
from a dividend point of viesv 

I believe I do not libel our great ship owning com 
munity at home and abroad—not excluding the Far East— 
in asserting that there exist among the more powerful of 
them combinations known as ‘ Conferences Shipping 
Rings &c the aim being to crush the weaker vessels 
among their brethren and by the well understood and 
effectual process of lowering rates of freight to a ruination 
level and by returns of freight to render competition on the 
part of these weaker vessels suicidal and thus eventually 
to maintain high rates of freight and establish a powerful 
monopoly It is not intended here to express any opinion 
as to the righteousn^s or legality of such proceedings or 
to indicate any dissent from the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest Some of these monopolists however may 
be not a little surprised when m regard to their own pro 
cedure they are confronted with the old old story in the 
worus of the Wise Man There is nothing new under the 
sun As is the custom of the West so is the custom of 
the East We have our ‘ Shipping Rings The Chinese 
have their Junk Rings And powerful combinations 
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they are The junk owners are naturally enough far from 
stretching out the right hand of welcome to steamers on 
the Upper Yang tse On the contrary they will do all m 
their power jto make the pioneer steamer a finincial failure 
Blame them we cannot 

Should the junk owners believe in their power to boy 
cott the pioneer steamer their mode of operation—seeing 
that they cannot compete with a steamer for economy of 
carriage—will differ somewh it from the lines on which the 
European ship owning strategists plan their campaigns 
They will offer battle as follows The junk owners will 
notify the Chinese merchants that they will not carry the 
goods of any merchant who may patroni/e the steamer 
If a fleet of st( imt rs existed instead of only one the mer 
chants could then afford to ignore the threats of the junk 
oiifrners Where there is bu*- one the case is different and 
the junk owners may possibly succeed in boycotting a 
single steamer If they do let not the owners of the 
pionc er steamer be discouraged The f icts will be mis 
represented and misunderstood It will be given out by 
members of that large and influential class of people who 
look only on the surface that native merchants prefl r junk 
to steamer carnage the real truth being that the moment 
they can count on a sufficient and regular steamer service 
the junk owners will go to the wall A company on the 
Upper Yang tse to be fin incially successful must possess 
not one steamer but a fleet 

And is the prue not worth the grasping ? Be it re 
membered the steam navigation of the Upper Yang tse 
IS but the thin end of the wedge at is but the earnest of a 
gigantic enterprise for the navigation of all the great navig 
able tributaries of the Yang tse in Central and Western 
China Referring to the country beyond Chung king Mr 
Spence writes — 

We shall find to the north north west and west hundreds of miles of 
great waters whose navigation by steamers will be sought for by the Chinese 
themselves once they have seen steamers come up the Great River from* 
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Sheopore It will be remembered that some three years 
before this the Raja had avoided a siege by agreeing to 
pay a lac and a half of rupees But when he saw Filose 
engaged with the brave Rajputs he considered nimself safe 
and paid nothing He was now told that he must pay 
without delay or a strong force would be sent into his 
territories At first he returned evasive answers but find 
mg these would not be accepted he prepared to fight The 
fort was covered by an army of 5 000 Bairagis a partly 
religious partly military order, like the Knights Templars 
of the Middle Ages 1 hey were commanded by their own 
Mahouts or Grand Masters, and were by the ferocity and 
recklessness of their character the terror of Central India 
Filose however fell upon them unexpectedly and notwith 
standing thtir desperate courage they were cut to pieces 
Sheopore was now invested The siege lasted for sis. 
months, and such was the strength of the fort that neither 
batteries nor the mines made any great impression on it 
Filose lost over : 000 men but that only strengthened his 
resolution to carrj the town The brave garrison were now 
attacked by another enemy—hunger Ihey had nothing 
to eat but the leaves of trees and but a short supply of 
these The Raja therefore offered to surrender on condition 
of receiving in perpetuity an estate sufficient to keep him 
in comfort Colonel Filose agreed and assigned to the 
Raja the district of Baroda worth Rs 40 000 a year He 
then got possession of the fort and made arrangements for 
the good government of the surrounding country As he 
had instructions to reduce all the Rajput chiefs who during 
the war with the English in 1803-4- 0 had thrown off their 
allegiance to the Mahrattas he next turned his attention 
to Subbulgurh This place held out for three months but 
like the far stronger Sheopore it too had to submit At 
the same time all the minor strongholds of the Jalone chiefs 
were reduced, and in the north western parts of his 
dominions Sindhia s power became more firmly fixed than 
ever it had been before 
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But Colonel Filose was not allowed to rest The 
Maharaja himself had been besieging the fort of Narwar 
for SIX months without success and he now summoned 
Filose with his force to assist in the operations The 
besieger being thus reinforced it was determined to assault 
the town Colonel Filose s men who had now had much 
experience of such dangerous work succeeded in planting 
their ladders scaled the walls and after much hard fighting 
made themselves masters of the place This important 
affair took place on the 15 th of August 1811 At daybreak 
the Maharaja himself entered and bestowed great praise 
and valuable khillats on Colonel F ilose who was then per 
mitted to return to his ovin command at Subbulgurh 

After the affairs of Subbulgurh had been put into 
thorough order Colonel Filose was ordered to proceed to 
the east towards Isagurh and to reduce the refrictory 
Bundela chiefs to obedience The Raja Khenchee 
Doorjunsing at first offered to submit and to pay the tribute 
demanded oy the Maharaja bindhia But no payments 
were made Colonel Pilose had therefore to return to 
Isagurh The fort was taken by storm and the Raja fled 
His wife was left behind and thus fell into the hands of the 
conquerors She was treated with all honour and safely 
escorted to Kota with all her personal property, Raja 
Doorjunsing himself saw he had made a mistake in at 
tempting to resist the renowned John Baptiste and now 
sued for peace With the consent of his master Sindhia 
Colonel Filose concluded a treaty and the Raj i was allowed 
to return to Isagurh on condition of paying a fine of 
Rs 35 000 

Shortly after the conclusion of this treaty Bujchtsing 
and Arjunsing sons of the late Murdansing of Gurrah 
Kota, sought Colonel Pdose s help to recover their 
ancestral estates which had been seized by the chief of 
Bhosla They offered to make over half the territory to 
Smdhia if they were secured in the other half The 
capture of Gurrah Kota led to much fighting But at 
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list partly b) courage, partly by stratagem the forces 
of Bhosla were expelled from the fort and fled leaving 
their guns and war mateiial a pn/e to the victors The 
wife of Ramghola commander of the Bhosla army was 
imong the pusoners taken on the field The lady re 
quested to be sent to Benaik Rao it Saugoi and she 
was escoited thithei with all honour 

After Colonel Filosc returned fiom Gun ah Ivota to 
his head quarters at Sheopore the Khenchee chief Raja 
Jaising again began to plunder A second expedition 
hid therefore to be sent against Isagurh The Rajas 
tioops weie drawn up in front of the fort but after a 
slight resistance of two hours they fled Colonel I dose 
followed them up so lapidly that the two forces pissed 
through the gateway together Finding then fort thus 
taken Raja J using and his friends escaped through a 
gate on the opposite side and fled to the jungle Colonel 
I ilose w IS thus left in possession of Isagurh and began 
as usual to ai range for the peace and good goiernment of 
the neighbourhood Among other useful works he built 
a masonj bridge over the river below the fort and this 
bridge is still in good order 

Having despatched two of his regiments to reduce 
Muksoodungurh in Malwa he himself set out for Bundel 
khund lal ing the small fort of Bamore bj the way he 
arrived before Tal Behut From the height of the walls 
and the inaccessibility of the site the stronghold seemed 
impregnable Neither batteries nor mines pioduced any 
effect and se\ eral assaults were repulsed with heavy loss 
The ground all round the fort was strewn with dead 
bodies and the tink on the east side of the town was 
quite leddei ed with the blood that ran into it But 
Colonel I dose perse\ered and the commandant after a 
thiee months siege surrendered In this operation he 
lost nine bundled men, including many officers The 
Bundela loss exceeded seventeen hundred Five hundred 
prisoners were taken, and these were treated with such 
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seventy that few survived to enjoy their liberty Se cral 
balls had passed through Colonel Filose s clothes yet 
strange to say he escaped unwounded If we bear in 
mind his great military talents the extraordinary care 
with which he looked after everything connected with 
his force and his resolution not to say obstinacy we 
shall not be surprised at his successes But that he 
should have come unwounded from so many well fought 
fields was wonderful indeed 

The next tisk that lay before him was to reduce 
Chunderee This was a place of such strength that it had 
defied the imperial armies of the Moghuls but owing to 
the treachery of one of the officers of the girrison Colonel 
Filose obtained possession with no great loss 1 he siege 
of Behut and Chunderee were operations* of great impor 
tance and dinger and would of themselves establish the 
reputation of a milit iry leader The territoiies of Chunderee 
were now absorbed into those of Maharajt Sindhia but the 
Raja of Chunderee received Khulgaon Mar and other 
villages in jagir to enable him to live comfortably 

His recent successes spreid the fame of John Baptiste 
throughout Central India The Maharaj i freque ntly praised 
him in the highest terms and he might now have retired 
and spent the rest of his days in ease But he was still in 
his prime and preferred active service and the Maharaja 
was only too glad to employ so capable an officer The 
detachment he had sent into Malwa took Muksoodungurh 
while he himself reduced Aroan These oper itions being 
completed the Maharaja considered Bundelkhund quite 
settled and ordered Colonel bilose to proceed to Kurowlee 
on the north west but as soon as Jan Batteest was 
gone Bundela obedience ceasdd Plundering bands harried 
the country m all directions and the two sons of Murdan 
sing of Gurrah Kota repudiated their agreement As his 
presence was so urgentlv wanted in Bundelkhund Pilose 
came to terms with the Raja of Kurowlee and on receiv 
ing a lac of rupees, raised the siege He then marched 
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straight for Gurrah Khota and expelled Murdansmgs 
sons Agreeably to the original treaty, he placed half 
the territory under the officers of Maharaja Smdhia and 
left the other half to the two princes His army had been 

scattered all over the pro\ mce m pursuit of robber bands 
But this proved a mistake The restless Bundelas found 
an opportunity to surprise a single regiment during the 
night and to cut off two hundred men Colonel Pilose 
now resolved to concentrate his farces but as the Bundela 
bands had alsb united he found himself opposed by full) 
thirty thousand men Nevertheless he determined to 
fight He attacked with his whole force of artillery 
horse and foot and after a bloody engagement scattered 
the enemy The Bundelas had fought resolutely and 
the loss was heavj This \ictory had an important 
effect on all Bundelkhund and Arjansing Doorjunsing 
Khunebee Bale Rao Englia and the Raja of Chunderee 
had all been looking out for an opportunity of throwing 
off the Mahratta yoke but after Colonel Piloses victorj 
they found it pruderit to remain quiet and fulfil their 
agreements 

During the whole of this campaign of twent) six 
months by which such important territories had been 
brought under Maharaja Doulut Rao s sway Colonel Piloses 
army had never had a settlement of accounts The arrears 
of pay now due were immense, and the men were dis 
heartened Nevertheless their attachment to their leader 
made them still follow him and Pilose was thus able to 
capture Shadora from the Pindara chief Chitu This 
concluded the Bundela campaign and the whole army 
including its distinguished commander was verj glad to 
return to head quarters at Sheopore 

Colonel P ilose now Had what must have seemed to him 
a long rest of nearly two years Prom the time he took 
command of Rewaree in 1797 he had never been out of 
harness and during the four years preceding his return 
to Sheopore he had been constantly engaged with the 
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Rajputs and Bundelas services of great difficult) and 
danger In 1815 he paid a Msit to Gwalior and pre 
sented to the Maharaja the trophies of his several 
campaigns He was received with all honour and the 
Maharaja wished to raise him to the rank of general 
The only foreign officers in the Mahratta service who had 
been raised to this rank were De Boigne and Perron But 
Pilose considered it prudent to decline the intended pro 
motion and though he was generall) in command of an 
army of twelve or fifteen thousand men he continued to 
use the title Colonel 

A great number of robber bands at this time harassed 
and plundered Central India They bore the general 
name of Pindarees but the) were made up of the des 
perate characters of all the races of Northern India The 
most prominent leaders were Namdar Khan and Chitu, and 
these were aided by Maharaja Juswunt Rao Holkar who 
was glad to see the territories of Sindhia and the English 
damaged by these hordes They amounted to one hundred 
thousand horse and foot and though generally broken up 
into many bands, they could combine with astonishing 
rapidity In 1816 they began ravaging Malwa and all 
Sindhias southern provinces as far west as the head of 
jthe Gulf of Camba) Partly to defend his own subjects 
and partly to meet the wishes of the English Sindhia 
resolved to send Colonel T ilose against them with a strong 
force of twelve or thirteen thousand good troops Malwa 
was then suffering from the ravages of the Pindaree 
band under Mom ad Dm Colonel Filose fell upon this 
chief and after a se\ere engagement routed his force 
The defeated arm) was not pressed to extremities but 
each man was allowed to retain enough to cover his 
expenses while returning to his own village In this wa) 
Mom ad Din s band was scattered and peace re established 
in Malwa 

The Maharaja then determined to reduce the teiritories 
of the Nawab Vazier Khan of Bhopal and he entrusted 
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the operitions to Colonel Filose Before they could be 
carried out the British Resident at Poona inte;rfered on 
the Nawabs behalf and he was allowed to retain all the 
districts he then possessed As Colonel Fifose had his 
force ready for the march on Bhopal he turned it towirds 
Peelee This stronghold he took from the Bundela 
Phakur Ajitsing and made it over to Pundit Appasahib 
to whom It properly belonged He then returned to his 
quarters at Isagurh 

Though the chiefs of Bundelkhiind had one after 
another been compelled to own the Mahratta supremac> 
their plundering propensitie could not be restiained The 
most daring and active wa-> Raja J using Khenchcc He 
kept the whole country in terror levied contributions 
ind prevented the Maharajas agents from collecting the 
revenue Orders were therefore issued to Colonel Pilose 
to sei7e the Rajas three forts of Raghogurh Bujrunggurh 
and Chanchora \ccordingly he put his army in motion 
and reaching Bujrunggurh during the llolet when most of 
the garrison were drunk and off their guard be in idc a 
sudden attack one night and was master of the fort before 
morning Raghogurh could be taken only by a regular siege 
Frenches were therefore opened in front of it and heavy 
guns got into position But the fort was strong and from 
being on the top of a hill it was almost inaccessible When 
the siege had continued for over two months the Raja 
turned the tables on John Baptiste Leaving part of his 
force as garrison h^ with his bra\est chiefs and several 
hundred horse and foot stole quietly oat of the fort and 
began to attack the besiegers in their rear Supplies were 
cut off and resolute night attacks on the trenches were 
frequently made Filosfes force was reduced to great 
straits but their genefals great rule of war was perse 
verance The Khenchee chief then changed his plans 
In place of hovering about Raghogurh he made a sudden 
dash upon Sheopore or Shopore captured Julian Filose 
and took the town from the colonels wife generally 
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BRO\DrOOI Al J\L-\L\B\D 

To readers of many bool and obser\ers of the times the 
present atjc wil' doubtless appeal esst itiallj fivonrible to 
biography ind personal reminiscence Th it such should 
find expression m punt is pcrhxps more easily explained 
than the circumstanci th it i\hen in print the pages 
experience no liek of readers Y( t while it is naturil that 
II the c da\s of compulsory ind h ght r education the army 
of writers should bt numi iicallv strong it is not strange 
tint with an increased population then should be a pro 
portion ite increase n th it well marl ed inquisitiveness as to 
what our neighbours think or say which is so thoroughly 
human and ehir icti nstic of hum in weakness It must 
in inv case be a sourc of congratulation to the monlist 
to realize that the interest in i fellow creatures bio^riphy 
IS not confined to world wide reputations in this or that 
particular sphere All men who have rendered notabl) 
good service to the St ite or to their brethren may be said 
to have won their title to come within the category of 
biographical subjects Individual tvpes of remarkable 
action and original thought in whatever spjhcre displayed 
ire held to be bettei qualihed than those of mere social 
position for a posthumous reputatioi less palpable but 
sometimes more intelligible to the masses than monumental 
marble Thus it is that genius has only to be verified is 
genius and worth as worth to bring on the same platform 
ol distinction simple mission iiies with high Church digni 
taries subalterns with fu Id officers ^rneral practitioners 
with eminent phjsician^ nsmg ba''nsters with justices and 
chancellors and so on 

One important question — impoitaat to the his onan 
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as to the biographical writer—is the period at which the 
record of an individual life and the work of that life when 
completed should be made public Friends and relatives 
naturally suggest a speedy report lest the generation of 
personal admirers and ncqunmtances should pass awa) and 
a future g( m ration consist of those who know not 
Joseph But for historical truth it is perhaps well that 
a gap of time separate the chronicler from the dramatis 
personec of his chronicle If distance lend enchantment 

1%V 

to the view it is not always propinquity which imparts the 
truer conception The proper light in which to judge 
of a picture is not in every instance gamed eintil many 
backward and sideward steps ha\e been taken and just 
as the artist is apt to select a somewh it remote position 
to take in the whole extent of his landscape, so the 
biographer will often prefer the intervention of a lapse 
of years to arrive it a due appreciation of his subje ct 

The recent appearance of a volume* describing the 
Indian career of Major George Broadfoot whose name 
is ever honourably conspicuous in the records of the Afghan 
war of 1839 41 and the Sikh campaign of 1845 cannot 
but comm ind the interest of a large number of readers 
No narrative of the defence of Jalalabad or of the later 
victory at Firuz Shah woilld be complete did it not 
contain a tribute to his personal gallintry and heroism 
No history of British India during Her Majesty s reign 
could worthily recount the deeds of her notable soldier 
administrators and soldier soldiers without mention of 
Broadfoot and his Sappers It is but just and reasonable 
that amid the many published biographies of the day some 
separate account should be given in the approved form 
of the services of this distinguished Indian officer Forty 
three odd years ha\ e passed since he met a \v arrior s death 
on the field of Firuz Shah The intervening space— 
approaching half a century—has not been without its use 

The Career of Major George Broadfoot C B m Afghanistan and 
the Panjab By Major M Broadfoot R E (John Murray) 
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in throwing upon his idiosvnci'isj 'xnd thojC acts 

by which his ncioc char-’cter is so faithfulK illustrated 
While? jt >s for the stori of the illustrious garrison 
of JaKl ibad^ that attention is now mainl) solicited other 
topics and considentions s iggested b> the interesting 
memoir in wnich tins bnlliinr historical episode has just 
been reproduce! wi'I rot neressariK be excluded from the 
present paper No exei e therefore need be offered for 
the following 1 etch ot G oige Bro'^dfoots life and career 
with 1 retrosoc ct of Southein India ot half a century ago 
He was Lorn at kirkuall in the Orkney Islands 
W hen his fath^i the Rev W Bro dfoot left that place 
in 1817 George 1 bo' of ten ye-’rs of age was taken 
up to London t’ ere to be educ ited b\ priv ate tuition and 
It day schools At figh ( en he obta n^^d a cadetship in 
the Fast India Compin) s Service and sailed for Madias 
He arrived it the Piesidencj to be posted to the j4th 
N itive Infintry in Januarv 1S26 at which time one of 
British India s rieatcat men Sir Ihomas Munro was 
governor ind tne strictest of disciplinarians Sir Geo ge 
''Valker Commander in chiet Aftei what ma) be called 
a thorough regiment il ipprenticeship of seven >cais he 
returne d to Lnglaad ind did not make his reappearance 
in India till I ebruar\ 1S3S being soon after nominated 
to the Commissariat Department of tl e army of his piesi 
denev Once placed on the staff he niaj be said to have 
eiped into distinction In iSgohis memorandum on the 
lenassenm Piovmces evoled the mirked approval of his 
supenois and Lord Elphmstone in a letter dated the 
agtli August of that vear sneaks of it and of its author 
in high teims of pruse Bu*- at the date of this letter 
Broadfoot had trinsferred himself and services to the 
powerful protectorate o' the siipieme Government from the 
(politically speaking) obscure prefecture of the benighted 
presidency 

This uiicomfoi table designation persistently linked to 
Madras was familiar as a household word thioughout tne 
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peninsula in the days when the British political authorities^ 
in the North were preparing the unfortunate programme 
which eventually brought about the disastrous campaign 
in Afghanistan Justly or unjustly applied it was of a 
nature to disturb the peace of mind of an ambitious c idet 
on first taking serious account of his new surroundings— 
a process the practice of which might reasonably be lool ed 
for three or four wtel s afttr irrnal Let us suppose him 
to ha\e been safely brought by ni-imlah boat through the 
surf precipitated on shore into the hands of the superin¬ 
tendent of cadets a now obsolete offici il appointed to do 
duty with a convenient natn e regiment instructed m 
elementary drill ind initiated in the manners and customs 
of the mess table the seison of reflection would follow 
in due course Having heard the obnoxious idjectivc 
above mentioned he would naturally seek to fathom its 
meaning in connection with the service he had entered 
The result would show a solution which notwithstanding 
Its want of logic would certainly fill to allay dis^ontt nt 
It really meant th it Madras b> geographical position w is 
m an inevitable shade—thrown out as it were of the range 
of Indus higher interests Certain c\nics pci haps would 
insist upon a less plain and illogical interpret ii 1011 ind 
ittnbute the application o^ the slio-hting epithet to x placid 
icceptance of official snubs ind lack of self assertion which 
must prove fatal to the dignity of governments is to the 
advancement of individuals For such argument as this 
the character of Madras governors and M idras councils 
must be held sufficient refutation Nor could there be 
much reasonable complaint on the score of climate or polite 
society If the daily sea breeze at the presidency and the 
drive or ride on the esplanade became wearisome luxuries 
there was the justly famed Utakamand * with more than 
one minor resort of easy reach irrespective of railways 
But monotony was not the order of the day even at the 

How would the Madrassi of half a century ago have reseated tins 
spelling of hib fav ounte Ooty ? 
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seat of Go\ernment Loid Elphnstoiie—better known 
to history* from better opportunities m after years as 
Governor of ^Bombay—was by no means n different to the 
socnl enjoyments of his countrymen A newly inaugurated 
banqueting hall was freely thrown open for gubernatorial 
festivities Gumdy Park was once given up to amateur 
booths and performances in clev ei imitation of an English 
countiy fur the College Hall was allowed to be used by 
the lov ers of the regular drama for the Club it was 
in 18^9-40 rapidly laying the foundation of an institution 
which has since achieved x reputation steond to none of the 
class in India In any ease the term benighted could 
not 111 those years be htly applied to Madras e\cept in the 
sense of a geographical disadvantage foi those among her 
ofti^'ers who yearned for promotion or distinction in a more 
conspicuous held An icstc the erection of a lighthouse 
construction of a pier and irrival of the hrst instalment 
of ice and apples from America were on the ev e of realiza 
tion—incidents which would all contubute to laise her 
in the estimation of sister presidencies ind the outside 
world 

It has been however shown that Broadfoot was not 
the V ulgarly ambitious boy cadet when he sought employ 
ment out of his own presidency He had been then some 
fourteen odd years in the service seven of which had been 
passed in acquiring knowledge of Southern India and its 
people and moie especially of its native armv and the 
language used as the ordinary medium of communication 
for officers and soldiers both The occasion was also 
utilized for the formation of personal friendships and 
associations which could not but influence his character in 
after life That he was a good linguist and could master 
an Oriental tongue may be mferied from the recorded 
circumstance that he was made quartermaster and in 
terpreter of his regiment (two inseparable appointments) 
on July 1839 The unusuallv long period of five 
years passed at home was not passed in pleasure or idle 
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ness In the \iords of his nephew and biographer he 
‘continued to study his profession he travelled m France 
Germany and Italy made himself acquainted with their 
history and forms of government and to some extent 
acquired their languages 

For one year the last of his leave, he was orderly 
officer at the once well known but now dimly remembered 
East India Comoany Military Collej^e near Croydon An 
appointment such as this though in itself requiring little 
more than discrimination in the enfoicement of an ordinary 
military discipline afforded both ’eisure and opportunities 
which might be tuined to profit or otherwise according to 
the will of the holder To say nothing of the good effect 
produced upon others by i firm and 1 indly suoervision x 
strict attention to dutv and judicious administration of 
advice to those who weie ible to recdive it—the orderly 
officer at Addiscombe might hiftiself to ome < \Lent benefit 
from the outdoor and indoor studies of the cadets and 
association with the able men who conducted the pio 
fessorial duties Broadfoot appeals to have availed him 
self of the occasion to study fortification and other 
branches of military education then considered unneces ary 
for an infantry officer We learn further that— 

When remonstrated Mith for overworking and told that his health 
would suffer and that he knew his own work wdl enough he replied 
Well enough to be food for powdtr or to lead a company properly into 
action but to command an army to have the lives ot other men dependent 
on you IS another sort of affair and requires a different preparation In 
India when an emergency arises—and sooner or hter it will arise—the 
men fit to meet it will be found out and brought to the front When work 
has to be done the fittest man will get it to do No man can say what th 
work may be to raise organize and command an army to arrange i 
question of diplomacy or to direct or assist in the civil administration 
of a province Hence the importance of being prepared 

Thus it will be evident that the transference of his work 
to Northern India and Afghanistan so far as it was self 
effected was the result of a wdl matured experience and 
carefully attained conclusions 

But he v/as not the only Madras officer who during 
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these years of local perturbation found relief to Ins pro 
fessional aspirations in a move to the N orth west Richard 
Moorcroft of the 19th N I brother to the Bokhara 
traveller Ecfward Arthur Webb of the 38th one of the 
Kabul hostages Thomas Walsh and Robert Wilson of the 
52nd N I the last a son of the famous Christopher North 
of Blacltuood and nephew of Sir John MacNeill Francis 
Cunningham of the 2jrd N I son of ^llan Cunningham 
^■he poet with William Bird and Sutherland Orr of the 
same corps Cohn Mackenzie of the 48th N I Thomas- 
Clerk of Bioadfootb own regiment Lukin of the 14th 
Bruere j^rd Ogilvy ^5th and Gardner 50th—officers 
of Madras Native Infintry—all these were gazetted for 
service with Shah Shuja The example thus set was 
followed in later years by the transfer to the Punjab of 
Wilde I ane Keyes and other Madrassis who more or 
less made their mark in the war annals of British India 
but It was more especially at the earlier period to which 
reference is now made that selection foi outside work 
seemed to confer a new and unlooked for boon upon the 
benighted subaltern the thought of which made the 
mouths of less fortunate companions water even though 
their congratulations were not insincere 

And now that the world has grown a full half oentury 
older than the incident of the British advance into 
Afghanistan that the barrier between Queens and Com 
pany s officer is practically non existent and that the 
tenaency of the day is to utilize all elements of usefulness 
regardless of artihcial divisions—a tendency illustrated m 
India by a proposal to amalgamate the three Presidency 
armies—^we may well look back with satisfaction to the 
character of the ancient rivalry between Bengal Madras 
and Bombay It was that of the boy and not of the man 
evident in times of peace, of play—and may we add of 
pamphleteering—but not to be distinguished in the hour 
of national danger when all became as it were members 
of one service and workers m a common cause History 
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has set the seal upon this natiual brotherhood and not a 
wilt., on the Afgh m war whose personal reminiscences 
have contributed to coahrm that history has allowed any 
vulgar question of quasi sectarian distinction to interfere 
with the true delineation of his heio In truth this 
menioiable campaign in spite of its terrible drawbacks 
was so rich in honourable deeds whether of collective 
or individu tl performance and exhibits so many lights and 
shades of heroism that the minid re\erts m its contem 
plation to the Homeric desciiption of w irnors of old and 
we see in it the materials of an epic such as that of Trov 
Were it brought to the test of compirison Nestor might be 
missing but many would be forthcoming of whom Achilles 
Ajax Diomed and other leading characters would re idily 
be recognized as prototypes 

George Broadfoots first duty on appointment to the 
Shahs force wts to complete and organize a regiment of 
Sappers of which the nucleus consisting of Ha/aras had 
been raised by his brother William near Bamian For 
this purpose he proceeded to Dehli and in the direction of 
the North west Frontier After recruiting the required 
number of Hindustanis and Gurkhas more work fell to his 
lot than to take his reci uits to head quarters at Kabul for 
before he could reach Peshawar he was detained at 
Ludhiana and Firuzpur to mal e arrangements for the 
escort and protection of the f iniilies and attendants of Shah 
Shiija and his blind brother the ex king Sh ih Zaman 
Owing to the then disturbed state of the Punjab and the 
mutinous spirit of its army fulfilment of the extra duty thus 
assigned was beset with difficulty Bioadtoot however 
accomplished his delicate task in a manner to call for high 
official approval and when he eventually entered Kabul 
weak and barely recovered from an attack of small pox 
and was presented by Sir W Macnaghten to Sh ih Shuja 
the British Envoys despatch to the Government of India 
relates that His Majesty expressed to him in the moat 
flittering terms his gratitude for the kind judicious and 
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considei'it( trcalment which had been shown to the ro>al 
timil} a maik moreover for the kings regard a 

horse a sword and a dress of honour were conferred 
uDon the leader of the escort which Government was asked 
tinder the very peculiar circumstances of the case that he 
might be permitted to retain 

I he perod is Jul> 1841 During this and the two 
lollowing months m the midst of an apparent lull mischief 
o'" the most active and hostile kind was brewing at Kabul 
\t the end of beptember affairs were in miseiable 
confusion On the 7th of October Broadfoot received a 
note warnin«, him with a hundred of his Sappers for 
immediite field sen ice Two days later the detachment 
m which his company was included marched to Butkhak 
1 ylhge ibout eight miles fiom the capital On the iith 
( eneral Sale arrived there with fresh troops marching 
the whole detachment the diy after with severe fighting 
through the Khurd Kabul Pass east of the village New 
r..inforcements becoming requisite more regiments c ime in 
fom K ibul and when on the 22nd of October an idvance 
upon lezin was ordered Broadfoot s regiment of Sappers 
forn ed on tint occasion part of a respectable field force 
vv'h ch 111 less than a month afterwards became what was 
I newn to subsequent history as the illustrious garrison at 
j 1 dab id Thus an incidental expedition originally 
designed merely to o\ erawe some refractory Ghil/ais grew 
into that important division of the army which in its enforced 
isolation so nobly upheld the honour of its Government 
and country 

Befoie tal mg the reader under the auspices of Major 
William Broidfoot within the walls of the Afghan Jown 
It may be instructive to look back upon the records of the 
events noted m the last paragraph so far as available 
hi heito and to see what if any new light has been thrown 
upon them by the recent publication 

Ka\eb War in Afghanistan is undoubtedly the most 
complete work we possess on the subject of which it treats 
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That writer gives a graphic account of the Envoys con 
duct at Kabul m the summer and succeeding seasons of 
I S41 up to the date of his death indicating how little im 
portance he attached to the state of native feeiing towards 
the Shah and his English allies how two victories gained 
over Durranis and Ghilzais—the former under Aktar Khan 
and the latter under Gul Muhammad (the Guru )—m 
creased his assurance so greatly that he could report the 
country perfectly quiet from Dan to Beersheba and 
how he was onl) waiting a favourable opportunity to pro 
ceed to India theie to be installed in the honouiable otfice 
of Governor of Bomba) A successful expedition into the 
Zurmat country in September tended further to strengthen 
his misplaced confidence but m October he admittc d 
suffering anxiety because of the rebellion of the Eastern 
Ghilzais Broadfoot as just stated had been oidered to 
]oin the detachment sent for the suppression of this un 
toward rising His nairative—whether contained m a 
letter or what other document is not stated—of his inter 
views with Sir W Macnaghten and the military authorities 
ind the difficulty he laboured under in obtaining definite 
instructions as to the duties he would h x\ e to perform is 
not only interesting as it concerns the n irratoi but is also 
highly characteristic of the mode m which affairs were 
conducted at this most critical time One illustration ma) 
be given in the comment of his biographer Among other 
unavoidable requisitions the Commandant of Sappers had 
to ask for tools and put his application into written ofifii^ial 
form 

Ht, kirnt to his astonishment that, though the bulk, of the troops 
were S(,nt eve y winter to Jalalabad where they were virtually cut off from 
communications with Kabul b> the snow yet there was no magazine cither 
at C andamak or Jal tlabad When he pointed out the necessitj Macnaghten 
remarked that he spoke as if he were m an enemy s country ' 

'\s it was when the troops moved out under Colonel Monteath a 
severe reprimand was sent after Broadfoot for taking so many tools although 
he had obtained the general s sanction The reprimand was crossed on 
the road by a demand for still more the necessity for them and the wisdom 
of Broadfoot s arrangements having been forcibly demonstrated 11 e 
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Tepnraand was cancelled m a very handsome wa) and Broadfoot was 
allowed carl blarche He made large demams which could onl> be 
jjartially complied with but the tools and stores were mainly instrumcn al 
m saving Sales force in Jalalabad and even the regular apper of 
Pollock s relieving army had to indent on Broaafoot for tool 

He remarked when coisidering the matter some time afterward 
When at length the Cabool insurrection broke out it seemed as if liovi 
dence had stiffened my ntck on that occasion ^or I urnes strongly advi c J 
me not to take the tools or I would make enemies and he held the enemy 
in contempt He thought me on that occas on and on one or two other 
a sort of professional pedant' (p 29) 

Ihc details of military opcritions in which Broadfoot 
bote a part fiora tliemirch to Butkhak to the Occupation 
ot Jalalabad mclu le moie than the forcing of the Khurd 
ivabul Pass a id idvanct upon Tezin P lom the latter place 
the gene'-il sent back to Army Headquarters Captain Paton 
on^ of his best staf officers with a jjortion of his brigade 
me tiding three companies of Sappers Durand has wiitten 
much comp ir itively new matter on the further progiess of 
11< force eastward Abbott also has described the obstacles 
met wiih at Ja,,daldk and how the passage of the troops 
was eonteslcd up to Surkh b 1 bioxdfoot in a letter to a 
fiiend \vritten on the 4th ot November at Gindamak where 
bale halted for nearly a fortnight states th it ' on ten days 
we \/ere more or le‘>s engaged with the enemy and 111 four 
of the more considerable affairs I had no reason ^o find 
fault with the share allotted to me In fact we have been 
at the post of danger always It is quite refreshing to 
read the honest and hearty praise which when entering 
ntq closer particulars he iccords to Ha\tIocl and others 
whom he respects for mote than mere physic il courage If 
the two remaining marches from Gandamak were really 
accomplished as recorded by Kay e w itliout serious oppo 
sition there were net wanting incidents of a strictly war 
like nature m connection with them—incidents which in 
some cases brought out conspicuously the soldierly qualities 
ot individual officers Lieutenant Cunninghims mission 

nr t kfghan War (Longmans 1879) 
t Lows Journal of General \ugustus Abbott (Bontlej 18/9) 
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to destroy the Mamu Khel fort is a case in point That 
officer with his Sappers came m to Sales camp at Fatha 
bad seventeen miles wc^t ef Jalalabad and half way from 
Gandamak exhausted and having suffered severely , but 
his work hid been gillintly done and the Major General 
in tendering his thanks to him m a subsequen garrison 
ordei expressed the opinion that his perseverance and 
resolution m effecting the demolition of the foit were 
deserving of the highest commend ition 
One word about the question which Ivaye says that 
military critics will long continue to discuss —Sales 
withdrawal of his brigade to Gandamak when required to 
return to K ibul at all i i^l <• Ix ly e s o\\ n views xre 
Had Sales force rem lined in the valley of Gandamal it 
might have saved Llphinstones army from annihilation on 
Its fatal J miiary retreat As long is it was enc imped 
there the tendency of the Ghilz u chiefs was tov\a-ds the 
establishment of friendly^ lelations with the Bntish but no 
sooner had we dcterminf d to ibandon our position than 
the whole country broke out into hostility and the passes 
were sealed Abbott has no doubt whatevei that bales 
decision was a wise one though persons hostile to the ^ood 
general have cxpicssed a diffe’^ent opinion Dunnd as 
sorting hat the decision v as legrelted by some of the 
ablest officers in his foice foremost amongst whom was 
Broadfoot and arguing that by the act S ile had humanly 
speaking denied himself the honour and atisfaction 

of retrieving the state of affairs at the capital enters into a 
long exposition of reasons why the general should have 
m untamed his position at Gandamak instead of throwing 
his brigade into Jalalabad at all which he describes as a 
hasty retrograde movement Havelock according to 
Marshmans Memoirs consideied the occupation of 
JaUlabad to be an object of immense advantage from its 
geogiaphical and strategical positions was strongly opposed 
to retracing the steps of the force to Kabul and did not 
consider it advisable to remain at Gandam ik Major Broad 
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foots voluTie under immediate notice contains the following 
pas a^e ‘ When Sale rccei\ed the oidtrs he consulted 
his officefs and decided that he could not obey This 
decision has-been much questioned 

Durand above quoted assertion is added and further a 
note from the Life ot Sii Henry Lawrence lepeating; 
the following remarks by Sir Hero^rt Edwardes 

Of cour c It will itmuii i moot point whether Sale could hive 
relumed or no and it h ixdi nr I whet ler it would hive saved the 
Kabul foicc I rom Sale s owA xccount it is probable he could not haic 
returned m a state of cfticienc} bu there were at lea t two men with 
Sales bri£,ade who wou d lia\e mad all the dillertrcL Henry Have 

lock who would luve r called th di i line and pint of poor Elphin 
stones subordinates if moitil in n could do it ibt other C tor^e Lioad 
foot who in he h t r o t wo ild have dared to supply the army with a 
leader 

The pro\trbnl facilit\ to b come \ ii.e ifter the evert 
h IS doubtless indueed n inj sensible men and jjood soldiers 
to I ass sente lee of disapu-'o\ il is well is appiovil on the 
action taken it this cntieal hour A passive in one of 
Broadfoots recently pu dished le ter faeours the impre 
Sion that the b ire siu^gestion of retiring to Jahlibad 
was repugn mt to his leehn^jS even before discu sion of the 
proposal by a Council of W r B it his biographer lays no 
tress on the point and it ma\ be that on m iture considera 
tion he deferred to the view ot th^ situ it on acMpted bv 
his friend Havelock Of oai thing there can be no shadow 
of a doubt ind that is thit when once the lovingremnai t 
of the brigide had become a declared gairison it owned 
no truer more staunch or more practically useful a member 
than George Broaclfoot 

It is universally admitted tha the defence of Jalilabad 
w IS a glorious episode of the Fust A-fghan War and the 
testimony borne to the merits ot the defenders generally by 
every writer capable of handling the subject is in the highest 
degree honourable Officer ind soldier—Furoptan and 
native—all are included m the tribute of pruse aw aided by 
a grateful Government an I country From the diy on 
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which the ground was broken for the construction of a rci^ 
substantial stronghold until that on which evacuation of the 
town was completed and the garrison called to silare in the 
triumphs of the relieving army—a period of 28oday s—all that 
human skill ind human energy could achieve was willmgh 
giv en to promote the cause m h ind—one which invol\ ed 
maintenance of the national credit as much as the present a 
tion of individual life It is of little consequence wh 
uthorities are consulted or quoted on the matter—civ il or 
militirj Englioh or foreign—the popular acceptation of the 
event has become rooted in the annals of British India just 
as aie the achievements of her ancient warriors in the 
1 istory of Greece and is it may well bt less assailable by 
the criticism of ifter iges than the fame of Marathon oi 
Thermop)! e But unanimity in the performance of allotted 
duties is one thing and the actual allotment of dutie^ is 
another and if a Council of W r be convened to delibe 
rate on what is duty those who have a voice in thv, delibe 
rations are not expected to be all of one mind Now Irt 
us eximine the fresh evidence which has been made piblic 
ov the views and opinions of the defenders of Jalalabad 
throughout the st rring i eriod of their beleigurrment In 
doing this the object is to attain so far is attainable 
historical truth to render justice to all in no case to seek 
a fiat dl condemnation or deterioration of repute 

Kayes version of the frequent engagements with an 
enemy outside the walls as of the conflicts of ojinion 
which give intense though melancholy interc st to the inner 
life of the illustrious garrison vould have doubtless been 
more thorough had the Jalalabad story been separately 
treited and so told in its entirety Subordinated to the 
history of the war it is necessarily broken md taken up at 
intei V als it is narrated practically in five fragments—one 
*n the first one in the fourth and one in the fifth chaptei of 
Book VI another in the third chapter of Book VII and 
the remaining one in the first chapter of Bool VIII These 
may be summarized as follows — 
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T 4 ie first relates the circumstances of the occupation and 
the occurrences in the garrison for the two months com 
mencmg *November ijth the date of entering the town 
up to the ij|h of January the date of Dr Brjdens irri\al 
After making arrangements for the precautionary guards 
and picquets Sale we are told as a preliminary step um 
moned his commanding officers to a Council of W' ir (a mis 
nomer according to Major Broadfoot fora' consultation ) 
to determine whether the tow n should be abandoned for the 
citadel or held and rendered defensible The last proposal 
finding favour Broadfoot the recogni/cd garrison engineer 
set about the work entrusted to him with all the energy 
and skill for which his ch iracter was distinguished Eveiv 
difficulty was overcome as it arose On the 16th of Novem 
ber a sortie under Colonel Monteath checked and fairly'^ drov e 
back some thousands of molesting Afghans and a second 
aftair m which the enemy was thoroughly routed by Colonel 
Dennie took place on the istof December Tor the remaindei 
of that montia the works weie prosecuted w ih vigour and 
without molestation but news of the reverses at Kabul 
came in bv instalments and on the 2istof Decembei Capt 
Macgregoi communicated to the genaril a report that the 
Envoy had been murdi red it a confen nee 1 his news w as 
confiimed by letter received on the 2nd day of the \ew 
Yeir It was therein further notified that the K ibul force 
was about to abandon its position and fall back ujion 
Jalalabad A few days liter i despatch conveying the 
v/ishes of General Llphinstone commanding the roops 
at head quarters and Major Pottinger in charge of the 
mission that the Jal ilabad garrison should letuin imme 
diately to India was laid before Sir Robert Sale by Captun 
Maegregor The reply signed by both these officers was 
to the effect that for certain cogent reasons stated they held 
It their duty to await a further communication before carry 
mg out the instructions received On the i^th Jmuaiy 
w hen the defences were m a very forward state and w hile 
the garrison was busily engaged in maturing them Di 
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Bryden arrived wounded and exhausted to repoit his 
belief that he was the sole survivor ot an army of some six 
teen thousand men 

Kayes second notice of the Jaldlabad garrison refers to 
the tune when Sale and Maegregor were urging the Biitish 
ideance from Peshawar and reproduces a characteristic letter 
of the former officer to General Pollock partly written ip 
1 rench under date the 14th of I ebruary 1842 ^n account 
IS also given of the emthquakeof the 19th of 1 ebruary with 
the extraordinary efforts made to repair thf damige it 
enuiled of Akbai Khan s tactics to distress the garrison by 
close investment and harassing assaults on its forage parties 
and of the sortie on March nth commanded b\ Dennie 
in which Broadfoot wis wounded More correspond>_nee 
with General Pollock follows and the chapter e ids with 
the statement that on March 31st that distinguished cem 
mander began his adv mce towards the Khaibar 

1 hus far from the early edition 4 third eduion pub 
lished in 1874 gives for the fiist time an account of the 
Councils of War held m January md Pebruar) based upon 
what IS conceived to be undeniable evidence which had 
lately come into the historian s possession This iccnunt is 
minute and expressed m the terse sty le for which Kay e s 
books have become distinguished Many readers will lec dl 
It to memory those who cannot do so should refer to the 
original for the sketch now given can only touch upon the 
salient points 

At a Council of War assembled it General Sale s quarters 
on the 26th of January Maegregor put it to the member^ 
whether they agreed with the chief and himself that it was 
their duty to treat with the Shah, in fulfilment of His 
Majesty s apparent desire that they should evacuate Jalala 
bad §.nd leave the country ? A proposed letter stating the 
terms upon which they were prepared to go hav ing been 
read men lifted up their voices together m vehement 
debate eager to speak little caring to listen Arguments 
were enunciated with such warmth of language tha'- they 
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lost all their argumentative force The feeling of the 
majority however seemed in favour of withdrawal “George 
Broadfoot ®f the Sappers thought otherwise and eagerly 
lifted up his .voice against the proposal It is suggested 
that his warmth may have weakened the cause advo¬ 
cated but he succeeded in adjourning the discussion to the 
next day when he brought more method to bear on his 
case and two of his comrades declared themselves on his 
side The question was again debated with vigour and 
argument r^,ply and rejoinder were freely used by the more 
prominent speakers Eventually the policy of capitulation 
prevailed and slightly altered in its phraseology—which 
Broadfoot had denounced as too abject—the letter was 
carried through the council and prepared for transmission 
to the Shah It was duly despatched and after some 
days the reply came calling upon the officers if they were 
sincere in the proposals made to affix their seals to the 
document they had forwarded Another council wis held 
at which Broadfoot urged that as their sincerity was 
doubted they were at liberty to reconsider the capitulation 
and put forward for acceptance the draft of a letter to that 
effect His view was not approved more vehement dis 
cussion ensued and the council adjourned to re assemble 
an hour later On renewal of the sitting ‘ the debate was 
resumed more gravely and decorously than it had brol en 
off Colonel Dennie and Captain Abbott had by this time 
determined to support the proposal for holding out and 
Colonel Monteath prepared a letter which was not 
renewal of the negotiation and after some discussion 
was accepted by the council and despatched to Kabul 
It left them free to act as they should think fit and 
there was no more talk of withdrawal 
The third occasion of reverting to Jalalabad is when the 
historian describes the arrival of the relieving force adding 
the note of a sortie on April ist and a brief but spinted 
relation of an important victory gained on the 5 th of that 
month by the garrison troops under their gallant general, 

23 
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over Muhammad Akbar in person In this action Colone 
Dennie lost his life , but a great result had been attained, 
which called for the special congratulations of the Governor 
General Broadfoot had been debarred from actively sharing 
in the triumph owing to the seventy of his wound and his 
place was taken by a subaltern Lieutenant Orr 

General Pollock is himself so much and so justly the 
hero of the hour in Kaye s fourth reference to J aldlabad 
that the garrison as a garrison, remains insufficiently pro 
minent to be taken into account The months from April 
to June were however of great political interest both to 
India and throughout Afghanistan 

One more passage remains As regards Jalilabad and 
Its fortunes it is of a desultory character for it concerns 
the whole campaign rather than an episode in its story and 
bears mainly on the approaching denouement The garrison 
supplies a detachment for successful operations in the 
Shinwiri country under Colonel Monteath but General 
Pollock IS the mam figure and his negotiations are with 
reference to the release of the British prisoners at or m the 
vicinity of Kabul On the 20th of August, Kaye writes 
‘ Pollock began to move from Jalilabad ’ He adds that 
the general himself, on the same day marching with the 
advanced guard reached Sultanpur en route to Gandamak 
and that when at Gandamak three days later he deter 
mined on dislodging some hostile chiefs at Mamu Khail— 
for which purpose he ordered up from Sale s camp in the 
rear Broadfoot s Sappers and a squadron of dragoons 
How the enemy were driven from the range of heights 
near Kuchli Khail by Colonel Taylor on one side and 
Broadfoot on the other, is afterwards recorded The 
incident may be considered the first of a new senes ot 
engagements tending to the restoration of British power and 
prestige But we must not too freely wander beyond the 
limits prescribed by the title of the present paper Space 
would be wanting were our attention not now recalled and 
confined to the actual occupation of Jalilabad Thus far 
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practicdl assurance has been given that Broadfoot left that 
town with the Sappers in full effective vigour and fighting 
condition It remains to consider what new light is now 
thrown upon* the historical record of the season when he was 
actually a member of the garrison 

The two first of the above summaries obtained from 
Kayes history embrace two intervals which may be 
bracketed as one—altogether four months and thirteen 
days or from the 13th of November to the 31st of March 
1 et us inquire what Broadfoot has to say himself on the 
circumstances of this particular period His diary though 
characterized as small is a kind of standing reference up 
to the I oth of J anuary three days before Dr Bryden s 
arrival But we learn from his biographer that 

‘ At this very critical period a part of Captain Broadfoot s diary has 
been lost From January loth to February ist the leaves have disappeared 
and all endeavour to trace them has been fruitless When Major Broad 
foot was killed in 1845 ihe diary was in the hands of the late Sir H 
Havelock who sent it to Broadfoot s successor in office Sir H Lawrence 
from whom it was received some years after by Major Broadfoot s family 
without the pages referred to 

From February ist this record is it is presumed again 
available but letters notes and memoranda have been 
found to afford abundant information on passing events 
which m many cases possesses great public interest In 
the pages before us it is not always clear which source is 
drawn upon for supplying the material of the text but this 
omission is comparatively of small account if we accept the 
narrative as founded on personal statements, authentic mas 
much as they are those of the gallant officer whose career 
they describe First and foremost then among xh^notabilta 
we are confronted with the question of the Councils of War 

That of the 27th of January is described by Major 
William Broadfoot He has prefaced his description by 
reference to the state of affairs when Dr Bryden m person, 
told the sad tale of the Kabul tragedy This is the 
passage 
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His dreadful story still further depressed the JaUlabad garrison 
already m sufficiently low spirits But they hoped much from Wild s force 
at leshawar These hopes were not shared by Broadfoot he divined 
correctly the probable failure of assistance from that source and on learn 
mg the destruction of the Kabul force he as garrison engineer laid the 
facts regarding the state of Jalalabad before Major General Sir R Sale and 
pointed out that unless he were prepared to hold the place to the last ex 
tremity he should retreat that night and fight his way out of the country 
A plan of operations was prepared the retreat was to be conducted as a 
military measure without convention or agreement with the enemy But 
Sale believing m Wilds assistance decided to remain and wrote to the 
Commander in chief that he had resolved on the most determined defence 
of the place relying on the promise of early relief the necessity for which 
he again strongly urged 


But the situation changed when it was ascertained that 
Wild s * Brigade had failed to penetrate the Khaibar Then 
bale, with the assistance of Captain Maegregor devised a 
scheme for the evicuation of Jaldlabad under a con^en 
tion with the Atghans and on January 26 1842 sum 
moned a Council of Wai to listen to and approve of pro 
posals m which the honour and s ifety of the g irnson were 
involved 

The council it is stated consisted of Major General 
Sir Robert Sale president with the following officers as 
members Col Deiinie C B 13th L I Col Monteath 
C B 35th N I Captains Abbott Backhouse and Mac 
gregor Bengal Artillery the latter being the Political Officer 
Capt Oldfield 5th Bengal Cavalry and Capt Broadfoot 
of Broadfoot s Sappers garrison engineer Captains Have 
lock and Wade were present as members of the general s 
staff and recorded proceedings but they had no vote 

Explanation is afforded how the absence of the records 
connected with the court s proceedings caused Broadfoot 
‘ to draw up a memorandum on the subject and to obtain 
Havelock s testimony to its accuracy Major Havelock s 
reply on this occasion's explicit in the opinion that the notes 
contribulp a fair and accurate statement of that which oc 
curred In his letter to Captain Durand of the same date 


Spelt Wylde m Havelock s Memoirs 
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he repeats this personal impression and observes inci 
dentally The account of the debates given by Broadfoot 
IS so correct that I have thought it unnecessary to attach 
any remarks to his sketch Oldfield and Broadfoot were 
the only two who voted at the first council absolutely 
against treating to quit the country 

The memorandum referred to follows in extenso —that 
IS printed as nearly as possible as it is written It should 
be noted that the language of the heading is Councils of 
War in Jaldlabad Now this use of the plural would have 
been quite clear and intelligible had mention been m ide in 
It of the consultative meeting held immediately after re 
ceipt of the Kabul letter on the 9th of January—a meeting 
design ited by Havelock a Council of War As it stands 
we must infer that only the reassembling on the 9th of 
February of the officers who deliberated together on the 
27th of January is intended to be understood In fact the 
following entries made on the 9th of January contain 
seemingly all that Broadfoot s diary has to relate with rc 
gard to the question raised on that dite 

JaTtuary qth —Three Achikzye horsemen brought in a peremptory 
order from General Plphmstone to Ceneral Sale to quit Jalilabad for 
Pebhawar The order was to be delivered by the new Governor 

Ansijjcr That it is of an old date and not delivered b} th« person 
named and as Mahorntd Achar Khan s proclamations are about calling 
on the people here to attack us what security have we that we shall have a 
safe passage to Pesh iwai ? 

In the meantime the reinforcements are at Jumrood and rumoured 
to be farther on 

Our duty in every cast is clear—to stand fast to the last unless ou 
Government lesolve to abandon the contest an unlikely contingency 

There can be little doubt that the evidence afforded by 
this important paper is worthy of embodiment—nay is an 
absolutely essential element—in a true history of the 
Afghan war So circumstantial a narrative written after 
mature deliberation by one of the principal actors in the 
scene described and corroborated by unimpeachable and 
equally direct testimony could not, when once made public, 
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have been ignored by any impartial writer answerable 
for an authoritative chronicle of British dominion in the 
East Sir John Kayes account of the two Councils of War 
interpolated in the third edition «f his book—especially 
that of the February Council—should be mainly derived 
from this source though it hardly does justice to Broad 
foots intelligence in assuming that his actions if not 
prompted by a sense of irresponsibility may have owed its 
origin to that influence Granted that ofiicers entrusted 
with high responsible duties are less likely to act upon 
impulse than those under their orders—a hypothesis apph 
cable to the garrison of Jaldhbad as elsewhere—it is for 
History to judge which of the lines of conduct advised on 
an emergency was the right one and the retrospect of 
events must involve this consideration as well as the other 
Of subsequent writers Durand Havelock and Abbott— 
the two former it has been shown had the MS in their 
keeping shortly after it was completed and may naturally 
be supposed to have profited by it in placing on record the 
stirring events to which it related 

The present paper has reference principally to the period 
passed within the walls of Jaldlabad before General 
Pollocks arrival during which the great incidents irre 
spectiye of the daily working parties and occasional sallies 
were the Councils of War Later on when the scene is 
changed to grounds further east there is abundance of 
eventful incident no less attractue to many readers from 
an occasional flavour of controversy almost inseparable from 
the genuine biography of men of mark Hitherto any con 
troversial matter has been of so familiar and continuous 
a kind that its treatment hardly warrants the charge of 
revival Critics or students may however be safely left to 
solve these problems for themselves on the evidence before 
them In so doing •they will have the satisfaction of 
perusing a book of remarkable interest and full of en¬ 
lightenment on the materials of modern Indian history 

F J Goldsmid 
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From an official point of view the campaign m Burma 
came to an end on the 31st of March 1887 but the public 
are fully aware that the operations between the i st of April, 
1S87 ind the 31st of March 1888 were if not quite so 
sensational at least fully as important in their reSults as 
anything that preceded them Sir George White left 
M indalay on the ^rd of April to proceed to England on 
three months leave His departure marked the suspension 
of military operations The term suspension is used 
because the opening of the cold weather of 1888-9 will 
witness the resumption of military activity But of this 
more presently It is as well first to look back a little All 
know of the first occupation of Mandalay of the deceptne 
atmosphere of peacefulness and resignation that misled the 
judgment of the authorities of the measures taken m con 
sequence to substitute civil for military rule—and then the 
fiasco In February 1886 the Government talked of 
reducing the garrison From April to July it was pouring 
fresh troops regiment after regiment, into the country 
Throughout the rams of 1886 the tioops though decimated 
by disease resulting from abnormal exertion and exposure 
held on to the country and so enabled the Government, if 
not to save appearances at any rate to evade failure Then 
m October came the reinforcements Five months of 
energetic operations followed and at the end of that time 
by March 1887 it was felt that the back of the 
Burmese resistance was broken • Since then the civil 
authorities have been able to make some progress in the 
work of administration As for any civil work that was 
done in i886, the presence of civilians at all in the country 
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would be unaccountable were it not that they were most of 
them good and true Englishmen who finding that the 
kutchern was not a fashionable resort determined for the 
nonce to take up the role of soldier and follow the illus 
tnous example set them by their predecessors in India in 
1857-8 And right good service these civilian soldiers did 
in Burma, and while aiding the military they gained 
famili inly with the country they were destined to govern 
and administer and with its people 

The hot weather and rainy season of 1887 was spent in 
trampling out the many sparks of rebellion th it still lurked 
in the Burmese jungles and in preparing for more extended 
operations m the coming winter The expedition under 
Colonel Stedman to the Southern Shan States and the 
mission sent to Thibaw both in the spring of 1887 had 
rc suited in the submission of the greater part of those 
States and had further brought us into close relation with 
all the Shan States west of the Salween 

What wis effected in the winter of 1SS7-8 was this 
Three or four columns entered and opened up the Yaw 
country as far east as the Yomas hurrying and driving out 
the bands of rebels and dacoits and establishing British 
rule The Yaw country is now m a toleiably settled con 
dition Further north an expedition from the Chindwin 
across the Yomas to Chittagong was projected but fell 
through It was considered that the wild tribes of those 
parts were not yet sufficu ntly prepared to receive a party 
of exploration From Bhamo a column visited Monhyin 
Mogaung the Fndawgyi I ake and the Jade Mines From 
the point of view of exploration the results of this expedi 
tion ^re valuable and interesting The column had to fight 
Its way back through the Kakhyens It was unable con 
sequently to effect a permanent settlement of the country 
that It visited and explored It will probably be necessary 
to send another expedition up there next winter unless in 
the meantime the inhabitants make their p( ace with the 
civil officer at Bhamo This tract of country is rich in 
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valuable products jade amber teak ivory and rubber 
In the south east of Burma a small column ejsplored the 
intricate and mountainous country from Pyinmana and 
Tongha to Mobyd and Karenni The work done by this 
column is a link connecting Burma with that part of the 
Southern Shan States visited by Colonel Stedman s 
Column in February 1887 and by the Southern Shan 
Column m December of the same year So far Karenni 
has not been touched but the time is not far off when the 
troublesome Karens will be reduced to that state to which 
the Russians have reduced the Turcoman In their pro 
p( nsity for riiding and slave trading Turcoman and K iren 
are precisely alike Such customs and ways are not com 
pitible with proximity to a civilized power Like the 
Turcoman the Karen must yield and turn his dah into a 
ploughshare 

The most important expeditions of the winter of 1887—8 
were those undertaken by the Northern and Southern Shan 
Columns mort especially the former The work of the 
Southern Column was to make the tour of the Southern 
Shan States which had already most of them at least 
submitted to Colonel Stedman s force and to enter into 
prelimin iry negoti itions with the Siamese authorities about 
the Burmo Siamese frontier Not much interest gittaches 
to this frontier aa after all Siam will have to do as she is 
told The Southern Shan Column effected nothing in 
regird to Karenni (perhaps it did not attempt to do so) 
ard Its efforts to induce the Trans Salween Shan chiefs to 
come m and interview the political authorities were unsuc 
cessful The Northern Shan Column was detailed to 
conquer and annex some 15 000 square miles of territory 
That It did Only the Palaungs of Taungbain attempted 
resistance They suffered and then submitted Kun S m 
Ton Hon the powerful chief of Theinni who might have 
offered a strenuous resistance, was wise and when he 
found the column within twenty miles of his capital and 
preparing for an immediate advance sent out two of his 
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ministers to notify his submission Two days later the 
Northern Shan Column marched into Themnimyo Its 
subsequent operations consisted of the exploration of all 
the country eastward to and a little beyond the Salween 
The results of this expedition combined with that under 
Colonel Stedman mentioned above and supplemented by 
the work of the Southern Column are—that all the country 
west of the Salween and bounded on the north by the 
Shwdli River and on the south by Karenni (say some 
35 000 to 40 000 square miles) has become part of Her 
Majesty s dominions The work done by the Northern 
Shan Column is further of great political moment in that 
It has an important bearing on the future delimitation of 
the Burmo Chinese frontier How important a matter this 
IS will perhaps be gathered from what is said fui ther on 
The attempt to march the 43rd Goorkha Light Infantry 
from Kawlin to Paungbyin on the Chindwin River did not 
succeed owing either to the road being impractic ible 01 to 
some fault of the guides A smaller party however under 
Colonel Symons went and returned The Sawbwa of 
Wuntho seems finall) to have made up his mind that it is 
best for him to meet the British in a friendly or acquiescent 
spirit Colonel Symons returned from the Chindwin to 
Kawlin^ which is a post held by British troops some fifteen 
miles south of the chief town of Wuntho attended only by 
a few of the Wuntho Sawbwa s men 

The situation in Burma at the time of writing is this 
Burma Proper from the seaboard on the south as far north 
as the frontiers of Manipur and Assam and a line drawn 
from Tammu through Paungbyin Wuntho and Monhym to 
Bhamo has been fairly well pacified and settled Shoots 
and seeds of rebellion there are but the shoots will be 
nipped in the bud and the seeds are never likely to sprout 
for want of the necessary nutriment South of the Kabo 
Valley and Assam between the Chindwin River and the 
mountain range (Yomas) that separate the basin of that 
river from the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, and 
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north of the recently reduced Yaw country much yet 
remains tp be done The subjection of this tract is a mere 
question of time The inhabitants are a mere congeries of 
wild tribes beemmgly held together by no bond of union 
In dealing with them we have to reckon with no neighbour 
ing foreign Power Lying as they do hedged around on 
the east and north by territory that is already British and 
on the west by the Bay of Bengal they are inevitably 
destined to assimilate thtjmselves to their surroundings and 
become British likewise A few years may elapse before 
this happens and these tribes may need a few salutarj 
lessons—nothing more Then the telegraph line will be 
laid direct from Chittagong to Mandalay As a matter of 
fact the country west of the Chindwin and south of Assam 
is but imperfectly known Those little expeditions one 
of which cost Lieutenant Stewart of the Derbyshire Regi 
ment his life n, few months ago had not improbg.bly for 
their object the acquisition of some knowledge of the 
country and its people 

Turning to the country between the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy we may draw a line from Paungbyin through 
Monhym to Bhamo and say that in all that he? south of 
that the elements of rebellion and resistance have been to 
a great extent brought under control North of that line 
much remains to be done It is a country tenanted chieily 
by Kdkhyens a r ice that has repeatedly since the end of 
1885 shown both the inclination and the ibility to give us 
trouble Indeed about Bhamo they have attained tne 
dignity of a nuisance Of course they will have to be 
roughly handled before long With his hands more fiee 
from demands elsewhere the General Officer commanding 
in Burma will be able to deal these Kakhyens some severe 
blows That will be enough for them Thej will then 
cry peccavi They too must acknowledge the sway of 
the Empress of India East of Bhamo the frontiers of 
China are very soon reached but northward there is wide 
scope for the British thirst for exploration Here is the 
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lind of the Kadus and the Singphos Here is still a terra 
incognita, that terrain so dear to the Survey Department 
Through this flows that mystery the Irrawaddy Does the 
Irrawaddy rise in Thibet ^ This has been a c^tix that has 
exercised geographical science for years Witness the 
‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society This 
winter a survey party worked down from Assam over the 
Patkoi range to or towards the Hukong valley The belt of 
the unknown is yearly growing narrower and narrower 
We can picture to ourselves the lights of the Survey 
Department ever burning to search out and to illumine 
mysteries and yet once the mystery is illumined feeling a 
regret that doubt has become certainty The Survey De 
partment is very human It will eat its cake and ) et want 
It Like Alexander its ambition is to conquer the whole 
world utilizing as its weapons the theodolite and the plane 
table instead of the spears and pikes of the Macedonian 
phalanx And like Alexander when the whole world is 
conquered it will cry for more and will not find it It will 
be henceforth limited to the uninteresting sphere of keeping 
m order what it has got and the Royal Geographical 
Society Will have no more problems to solve The con 
sideration of this need not however prevent gentlemen of 
wandering proclivities from becoming members of that 
Society Its dissolution is not imminent It has still two 
or three centuries of active life before it and for the 
present it has no more interesting sphere than the geo 
graphical blank that lies hemmed jn by Burma Assam 
Thibet and China, not to mention Thibet itself and South 
western China 

Westwaid and northward then of the kingdom of which 
Mandalay was erst the capital there are broad areas of 
territory which m the fulness of time will be absorbed 
into our Asiatic dominions The lime will come when the 
Province of Burma is likely to be not a Commissioner 
ship not a Lieutenant Governorship but another Vice 
royalty Its seaboard will extend from the north east 
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corner of the Bay of Bengal past Chittagong Akyab 
Rangoon Moulmein, and Tavoy to the southernmost 
promontory of the Malay Peninsula On the north it 
will be bounded by Assam Thibet and China Not 
impossibly Assam may find itself incorporated in this 
province or at least part of Assam The valley of the 
Brahmaputra would naturally not sever its connection with 
Calcutta the mouthpiece by which its produce is given to 
the world 

We will now glance at the probable eastern limits of our 
future Province of Burma We have seen that between 
January 1887 and March 1888 the whole of the Shan 
States as far east as the Namkong (SalWeen) River and 
bounded on the north by the Namman (Shweli) River and 
on the south bv the as yet independent country inhabited 
by the Karens has been incorporited with Burma It is 
scarcely to be supposed that these States will be the source 
to us of no future trouble Already in Maich 1888 dis 
turbances have broken out between several of the southern 
most States There happened to be one State down «^here 
that amid the general imjDoverishment had preserved some 
modicum of iiches The parade of this weilth was an eye 
sore to the neighbouring chieftains whose pride was as 
touchy as that of a Lord Barren muir So they con 
jointly fell upon him and reduced him to much tlie same 
condition as themselves These little disputes will no doubt 
arise but no organized resistance to British authority is 
possible These chiefs are too much divided among them 
selves to be capable of united action We shall only have 
in future to keep them from fighting They have for 
years past been so much in the habit of raiding on each 
other that we can scarcely hope to eradicate the tendency 
at once We must also reduce to subjection the Karens 
whose country at present intervenes between our Shan 
States and our provinces of Pegu and Martaban These 
Karens are inveterate raiders and must be severely sup¬ 
pressed 
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We will now consider the prospect before us east of the 
Salween The limrts of our annexation there are north 
and north east China east the French possessions in 
Tonquin south Siam A good deal depend** on whether 
China insists on maintaining a tenacious hold on such Shan 
States as have in times gone by paid a nominal tribute to 
It We may with some confidence look forward to seeing 
the eastern portion of Burma extend at least to the 
Mekong (Cambodia) River and possibly a considerable 
distance east of it even to the western borders of the 
French annexations As for Siam when it is hemmed in 
on the north and west by British territory and on the 
south and east by the sea it may be prophesied that it will 
in time become also a dependency of Great Britain 

If this fc^^eisast^ of the elasticity of our Province of 
Burma is carrot, its future is a great one When it has 
reached this vast size the government of it from the 
capital of India will be scarcely practicable It will be 
time to create an Indo Chinese Province distinct from 
what is now England s greatest dependency The time 
may come when Indo China may contest with India the 
honour of being the brightest jewel in England s crown 

Of course we all know that these brilliant jewels bring 
in their tram what ordinary men call responsibilities and 
what politicians of the John Bright school call disadvan 
tages That school would have had us give up India 
because we will in all orobability sooner or later have to 
fight for Its possession and the same school naturally 
strongly opposes the foundation of an Indo Chinese 
Empire for the same reason Supposing that such a 
policy was adopted what would the advocates of it pro 
pose to do with the thousands of educated Englishmen 
who now find occupation and livelihood in controlling and 
administering Britain s Asiatic possessions ? In these days 
when education is forced ahead at high pressure England 
must have an outlet for its educated surplus How popular 
service in India is may be judged by the powerful com 
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petitfon that at present exists for every branch of the 
Governmental service, from the Du Majoris of the Civil Ser 
vice and the army to the Dii Minoris of the forests police 
telegraph arvi postal service Of course if this source of liveli 
hood were cut off our educated youth would have to migrate 
in much larger numbers to our colonies A considerable 
part of the stream of emigration would however set 
towards foreign countries and thus the services of that 
portion of her youth would be lost to Great Britain What 
we want to rule such empires as India is not a great array 
of uneducated brute force but a very large number of 
offiaals, many of whom are drawn from the upper classes 
of thof British people and all of whom are comparatively 
speaking well educated The British ^rm^ (quartered in 
India numbers now 70000 men the lvg^e§t figure it h^s 
ever reached Take the last Census RepCaft and compare 
with that figure tl\e number of officers of the Arm^ Civil 
Servants Covenanted and Uncovenanted Railway and 
Irrigation engineers and employes of every branch of the 
Public Works Department officials of the Revenue 
Judicial Customs Postal Telegraph Police Salt Forest 
Marine Medical and other departments also the number 
of Englishmen who earn a livelihood in India as planters 
merchants barristers physicians surgeons &c Then 
considei what the pecuniary loss to England would be if 
her educated youth was suddenly robbed of all this and 
weigh in the opposite balance the expense of maintaining 
an army of 70000 in India an army that moreover 
always has been and always can be utilized at any 
moment m defending Imperial interests These two con 
siderations in short admit of no comparison except m the 
eyes of a pessimism that distorts reason 

Our present and future annexations in Indo China will 
bring with them dangers and responsibilities Probably in 
a few y^ears our great Indian Empire will march not only 
with Russia (supposing the buffer to collapse) but also 
with China and France To all appearances at present 
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our relations with China are amicable and it is to be 
hoped that the final delimitation of the Chino Burmese 
frontier will be brought about with a minimum <)f friction 
The tendency of late years has been to look upon China as 
our possible ally m a struggle with Russia There is no 
reason at present for supposing that the establishment of a 
strong British Government to the south of Thibet and 
Yunnan will materially affect our relations with China As 
matters now stand in the event of a war in which India 
and Chini are pitted against RUssia the armies of the 
allied Powers would act from separate and mdependt it 
bases each in its own territory, China from the east and 
India from the south 

Our present knowledge would lead us to conclude th it 
Russia will endeavour to invade China rather from thi side 
of the Amur River thin from Turkistan The great 
Siberian Railway with its terminus at Vladivostock on 
the borders of Corea and Maftchuna has of late been 
much talked of and ere many years have past will be 
constructed TheTnns Caspian Railway has now reached 
Bokhara and from there will be ^t once pushed on to 
Tashl end The time w-ill come wh n Tashl end will bt 
linked by rail with Semipal itensk and Tomsk through 
which latter town the Siberian Railway will undoubtedly 
pass Phis junction of the Trans Cispian and Sib nan 
Railways will facilitate the transfer of troops from one 
province to the other as requirecj. For a force to march 
eastward fioin lurkistan north of Thibet to Pekin seems 
scarcely practicable considering the great distance and the 
mountainous and desert nature of the country Naturally 
the line of rail will be the line of attack The very same 
reasons i e the impracticable nature of the country would 
prevent the British armies occupying India and Burma 
from operating to the north that is through Thibet and 
the vast area of desert that stretches north of Thibet and 
east of Pekin Only in the event of a Russian army 
seeking to reach Pekin or South easterm China by some 
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route south of the Gobi desert or through Thibet 
could a British force from India or Burma seek to threaten 
Its flank Troops sent from Burma, to JEastern China 
would go by«sea 

As for the risk of a cbllision with the French in 
Tonquin it is hot a .contingency from which we need 
shrink Precedent certainly encourages us to be sanguine 
of victory over the French in the East It is true that 
historians of our struggles with the French in the 
eighteenth century fojr supremacy in India have attributed 
our success rather to the force of circumstances than to any 
marked superiority in those points which usually influence 
the fate of war and diplomacy Be that as it may the fact 
remains that we have succeeded The last French aspirx 
tion after \siatic conquest a few years ago. in no way 
redounded to the credit of that nation France is now 
hampeied with a wh te elephant which her pride coptpels 
her to suppoit It is a certainty that a combination 
between China and the British Power as represented by 
Britisn Indo China would in a very short time oblige 
France to vacate its possessions in Tonqum Annam and 
thereabouts If Russia and France attempt a war against 
the rest of Europe this will assuredly come to pass 
England should find no difficulty in persuading China to 
join her in getting rid of the intruder 

It IS then clear that in the pursuance of our policy of 
annexation m Indo China we must not risk an embroglio 
with China That power is our natural ally in Asia for the 
resistance of Russian and French aggression The time is 
now drawing nigh when the frontiers of British l^urma and 
of Chiila will have to be demarcated A certain degree of 
forbearandb on the part of England to press her claims to 
the debateablc territory will probably prove to be the 
policy that will pay in the long run Circumstances cannot 
possibly admit of our making friends of Russia and France 
in the pursuance of our Asiatic policy nor of playing off 
the one against the other They alike threaten to shake 

24 
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the stability of our rule m Asia and the peace and security 
of the Chinese Empire Let us then avoid anything m 
reason that may produce strained relations with China 
Our reward will come some day let us hope in the inflic 
tion of a severe check on Russian aggression and m the 
expulsion of the French from Indo China 

The public will naturally wish to know in what the 
foundation of a great British province stretching from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Pacific will profit England In the 
first place just as we have to counteract Russian intrigue 
and aggression on the north western frontier of India so 
we have had to anticipate French ditto in Indo China It 
IS a medical axiom that prevention is better than cure and 
I take it that it is a political axiom that anticipation is 
better than counter action In the present case we have 
most certainly got the French in a—to use a slang expres 
Sion— very tight corner In fact the ancient mariner 
between Scylla and Charybdis was in a less critical situa 
tion than the French settlements on the Red River between 
England and China The position of the French m Ion 
quin may be aptly compared to that of a trireme—a trireme 
whpae banks of oars are working at cross purposes—between 
the Symplegades 

But irrespective of the necessity of being befoiehand 
with the French the territory that we have annexed and 
are going to annex, is in point of fertility and, natural 
resources scarcely if at all surpassed by any portion of 
the habitable globe As far as I have seen it from the 
Irrawaddy to the Salween every inch of it is fertile tapable 
ol producing every or almost every gram fruit vegetable 
and tuber of the temperate and torrid zones It possesses 
in the Irrawaddy a commercial water way * navigable 
throughout the year, mfinitel) superior for instance, to 
the Oxus Unfortunately the Salween nver is not navi 
gable for steamers or cargo boats except for a short distance 
above Moulmein It is however valuable as a medium 
for transporting teak logs to the seaboard The Sittang 
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and Pegu Rivers tributaries of the Irrawaddy andthe Yun 
salen River a tributary of the Salween are valuable both as 
commercietl routes and for the export of teak East of the 
Salween ara the Mekong River which reaches the sea at 
Bangkok and its tributary the Mcpyin both of which are 
navigable by native cargo boats if not by steamers of light 
draught These are the natural commercial outlets of the 
country They will now be supplemented by railways 
The railway from Rangoon via Tonghu to Mandalay will 
be completed by the end of this year Its extension and 
connection through Assam with the Indian railway system 
will not be long delayed The construction of railways in 
the Shan States is a more complicated question Messrs 
Colquhoun and Holt Hallett strongly advocate a railway 
from Moulmcin through Siam to the valley of the Mekong 
No doubt once Siam has become i dependency of Great 
Britain this railway will present great advantages In the 
meantime it would seem preferable to develop the trade with 
the Shan States and Western China by a brinch line from 
the Burmese State Railway Under any circumstances how 
ever several years must elapse before we can think of 
committing ourselves to railway enterprise in the Shan 
States 

Time must be given to these States to recover from 
the effects of years of anarchy the value of the com 
merce must be ascertained by statistical information and 
the course in which it naturally flows must be noted It 
will be time enough then to embark on railway enterprise 
The Salween River is crossed by the following important 
trade routes (i) At the Meungkeu iron bridge by the 
highroad from Talifu in Yunndn to Bhamo There is 
further an important route S W from Meungkeu to Nam 
kham Momeit and Theinni and so on to the Irrawaddy 
{2) At the Kunlon Ferry, which connects Northern 
Theinni with the Trans Salween Shan States (3) Meung 
nong or Saileng Ferry connecting Southern Theinni with 
the Trans Salween La States (4) The Supkat Ferry, 
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connecting the Central Cis Salween Shin States with the 
Trans Salween Shan (or La States of Meungleun 
Mcunglyem &c (5) The Ta kaw Ferry where the high 
road from Mandalay to Kyaington and Kyairgyongyi via 
Mon<^ crosses the Salween South of Ta kaw there are 
other ferries One or two trade routes of importance from 
Siam to Burma pass through the Karen country The 
commerce of the territory on either bank of the Lower 
Salween naturally flows to the port of Moulmcin When 
peace his brought about a revival of the trade that 
formerly existed between Burma on the one side and 
Soath Western China and the Trans Salween Shan and 
La States on the other then we shall know where a rail 
way can be constructed to the best advantage Naturally 
most of the commerce of Siam will flow to the ports of 
Bangkok Fivoy Moulmein &c But that of Yunnan (or 
at least Western Yunn-ln) and the country northward 
from the Ta kaw Ferry and Kyaingyongyi (Kiang Hung) 
should be driwn towaids the valley of the Irrawaddy 
Were the Salween navigable it would be the natural outlet 
for this commerce But the S ilween is not navigable 

The building up of our Indo Chinese Empire will not 
be the work of a year or two Negotiation exploration 
or conquest annexation pacification and final settlement 
are the several stages of progress It is an undertal ing 
that will for years to come furnish exercise for the best 
talents of our soldiers and civilian administrators The 
foundations of it are already laid It will be interesting to 
w atch the edifice rise stage by stage until the coping stone 
IS laid But where is the coping stone of an empire ^ 
Perhaps not till the period of decadence is inaugurated 

A C Yatf 
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THE TURCOMANS AND THE SKYTHO 

GERMANIC RACE 

In his notable work— Erdn the Land between the Indus 
and the Tigris —Professor Friedrich Spiegel the distin 
guishfd Gfrman Orientalist says — Among the Turkmenes 
there are even to this day a whole number of fair haired 
people with longish skull comparatively small head longish 
chin, and cheek bones of very little prominence 

These are race characteristics not fitting in with Turkish 
or Mongol descent In spite of Eranic Arab and Turko 
Mongol intermixture which has altered the physical appear 
ance of the tribes that inhabited in grey antiquity the 
present land of the Turcomans or Turkmenes the blood 
and the type of an Aryan race still comes up there by the 
well known law of reversion in a remarkable degree It is 
an interesting point for it has a very lil ely connection with 
the martial qualities of the people m question whose recent 
inclusion into the boundaries of the Russian Empire may 
some day become pregnant with danger for England s rule 
in India On this latter subject the author of Centrd 
Asian Questions Mr Demetrius Boulger significantly 
remarks — 

We deprecate the meeting of the frontiers of England and Russia, 
but the hour has come for a meeting of responsibilities Russia will take 
whatever England will not protect and what diplomacy may secure to day 
force of arms shall fail to rescue a few years hence The subjugation 

of the Turcomans ought to mean the acquisition of the most valuable 
recruiting ground that she has obtained during the present century ihe 
Turcomans and their excellent horses have always been thought to present 
the ready means of forming the most formidable irregular cavalry force m 
Asia Whether for Russia or against her they ha\e been frequently con 
sidered as the advanced force of the army that will one day assail India or 
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as the spear head of the body that may be created by some reaction and 
revival throughout Islam for the discomfiture of its bitter and triumphant 
foe the Russian Czar 

Remembering this peculiar position and aptitude of the 
Turkmene nation we may well feel some curiosity as to the 
ancestral stem of that non Turk non Mongol type among 
them which so startles the observer Now the simple ex 
planation of the riddle is to be found in the former wide pre 
valence throughout Central Asia, as well as south eastern 
Russia in Europe of the Scythians or as we had better 
say the Skyths A famous people of horsemen especially 
in their western nomadic branch but settled dwellers in 
towns and villages m farther Asia they were according to 
classic testimon) of tall stature fair haired blue eyed and 
of that white colour of the skin which struck the Romans 
as a characteristic of the Teutons When we put together 
all the statements that have ceme down to us concerning 
the Skyths we find them closely kindred to the Thracians or 
Thrakians whose noblest tribe was said to be the Getic one 
The Getes in their turn were clearly the forefathers of the 
Goths who historically appear exactly in the region where 
the Getes dwelt and of whose purely Teutonic character 
there can certainly not be any question This Getic or 
Gothic name occurs in many other slightly changed forms, 
such as Gauds Guttons Gutans Geats Goz/ies—a variety 
of pronunciation both in vowels and consonants which is 
frequent on Germanic ground From the Skyths, through 
the rhrakians to the Goths there is thus a manifest 
kinship of blood 

On account of their bravery the Skyths were held in 
highest esteem by Alexander the Great Of the Sogdianic 
tribe of the Skyths we hear that powerfully built leaders 
of theirs, when made prisoners of war and destined to be 
sacrificed showed their contempt of death, nay their delight, 
by gladsome songs and joyful leaps A truly Germanic 
trait—such as we find it m the Nibelung epic and„of even 
a grimmer kind in the corresponding lays of the Edda—is 
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contained in this grandiose laughing unconcern at the 
prospect of personal annihilation 

In a book full of deep learning and careful research 
which brings ‘his name at once to the forefront of scholars, 
Johannes Fressl * says — 

The vestiges of the Skyths are traceable into the dimmest antiquity 
At a time when in Lurope civilization had scarcely begun yet, they already 
stormed through Asia from beyond the Imaus [Himalaya] as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea and the land of the Egyptians with whom they contended 
as to then prior claim of antiquity Later on we find them from the Black 
Sea in Europe throughout Western and Central Asia as far as India form 
mg as It were a semi arc behind the realms of the Bactnans the Medes 
the Persians the Makedonians the Parthians and the Romans Numerous 
tribes issued from these Skyths suqh as the Parthians just mentioned 
partly also the Bactnans the Chorasmians the Sogdians the Drangnns 
that IS the Sakastanians the Marxians and others They founded and 
destroyed empires Inexhaustible were they in ever renewed w ir hosts as 
long as their name resounded Parthians Medcs Persians Bactnans 
Gredcs Romans even Chinese were routed by them But not in war 
only did they attain glory the noblest among them also yearned for 
learning 1 hey visited Greece then prominent m art and SGiei\ce and 
Abans and ^nacharsis (Skyths both of them) are mentioned as not the 
least among Creek sages themselves Who then were these Skyths ? 


A great number of scholars have occupied themselves 
with the question—from Hugo Grotius and Schilter to 
Adelung Ritter Niebuhr Klaproth Bockh bchafank 
Lindner Alexander von Humboldt Zeuss Diefenbaclf, Jakob 
Grimm Mullenhoff Kiepert Penka and Cuno to men 
tion only more generally known names Some looked upon 
the Skytffs as Aryans others as Mongols Among those 
who upheld the Aryan view some thought they recognized 
m them kinsmen of the present Lithuanians—who after all, 
stand nCferest to the Teutons—or possibly Slavs Others 
again, attributed to the Skyths together with their neigh 
bours the Thrakians a close affinity with the great 
Germanic stock This is the view also of Mr Johannes 
Fressl, and he has furnished evidence to that effect both 

* ‘ Die Skythen Saken die Urvater der Germanen Von Johannes 
Eressl Munc^en 
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of a historical and linguistic kind calculated to do away 
with the last possible doubt 

In fairness it should be stated that Pinkerton who is too 
much forgotten to day even in his own country had already 
asserted the Germanic connection of that numerous and 
warlike people naarly a hundred years ago in his Disser 
tation on the Origin and Progress of the Scythians or 
Goths fhrakians and Skyths he held to be Teutons 
This was not a fad not a peculiar notion of his as many 
may be inclined to think who have never given the subject 
any attention at all What Pinkerton endeavoured to prove 
IS m accordance with the ancient sources in which the 
Thrakian Getes the Goths and the Skyths really appear 
as being of the same kith and kin A careful comparison 
of a mass of passages in Greek ind Roman writers brings 
this fact out with the fullest clearness 

Jornandjis or Jordanes the Gothic historian had not 
the slightest doubt that Getes Goths and Skyths piactically 
formed the same people He even uses these names as 
interchangeable terms In this son of Almowamuh who 
says that he still knew the old laws the heroic songs and 
the tales of the Gotho the traditions of his nation were 
c( rtainly yet \ ivid Why then should we seek to over 
throw the concurrent evidence contained both in classical 
writers and in a Gothic writer himself ? 

In this connection Mr FressI aptly remarks that the 
most extraordinary archaeological achievements of modern 
times—namely, the successful excavations of Dr Schlie 
mann—have been the result of the faith attiched to the 
statements of ancient authors Very sensibly he 
pleadg — 

Let us then not Ttlich less credence to Greek and Roman reports 
in rt^jOrd to the Skyths than Schliemann did m regard to the sunken 
city of Troy—and our reward will not fail us for the subject we 
have to deal with is the past of that tndst powerful people to which we 
ourselves belong with our flesh and blood namely the Skyths, our own 
ancestors the brethren of the 1 hrakians m other words the earfy 1 eutons 
Skyths and Thnkians are as near to each other as any two tribes of 
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Germans And the most noteworthy fact is that the whole region of 
Troy the soil on which ^chliemann made^is discovenes also stood once 
under Phryg^^n that is 1 hrakian hence aboriginal Germanic dominion 

This IS ct view which the writer of the present essay has 
expressed and corroborated by evidence for many years 
past 

Like the Germans and like the Skyths the Thrakians 
who encompassed the Hellenic world in Europe and in 
Asia Minor are also described as a tall race blue eyed and 
of reddish or golden hair To their very Gods the Thrakians 
—so Xenophanes wrote 500 years before our era—attributed 
reddish hair and blue eyes In his Gods as Schiller 
graphically has it man paints himself A people of wild 
and rcckUss bravery among whom Ares or Mars was 
fabled by the Greeks fb have his home fond of song and 
over fond of the cup much given to playful drolleries md 
practical jokes of the Fill Eulenspiegcl kind the 1 l^rakians 
at the sime time produced many thinkers and poets 
distinguished scholars artists musicians and singers 

In a great many of these qualities the SI ylhs shired 
and their bodily appearance was the same as that of their 
neighbours the Thrakians who had issued fiom the 
Skythian stock From a passage in Herodotos (iv 81) we 
may conclude that here and the re some admixture of con 
quered tribes had been added to the conquering SI yths—as 
has always been the case under similar conditions all over 
the worjd But this does not affect the character of the 
Skytho Germanic race at large such as it is described by the 
ancients When the same Herodotos (v 2) sajs that the 
Thrakians are the most numerous among all nations the 
Indians excepted and that if they were under one leader 
or if they acted together they would be invincible and by 
far the mightiest among all peoples —who does not re 
member the passage m Tacitus in which he rejoices at the 
disunion among the Germans as the last security for the 
Roman,Empire ? And is it not obvious that Herodotos by 
his description of the Thrakians as so immensely numerous 
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darkly includes also the Skythian race although he was not 
conscious of the full extent of their kinship ^ 

What is now European Turkey and Greece was once 
filled by the Thrakian stock Under a great many tribal 
names-^such as Phrygians Mysians, Dardanians Lydians 
and others—that people inhabited the east of our part of 
the world the coasts of the Black Sea and the western part 
of Asia Minor Asia herself had her name as Herodotos 
(iv 45) avers not from the consort of Prometheus but 
from the Lydo Thrakian As the son of Kotys who was 
the son of Man all names easily explainable from Teu 
tonic speech 1 his Asic name occurs on Thrakian as well 
as on Skythian ground We hear in Strabon (xi 8 2) of 
Skythian Ases who originally lived beyond the Jaxartes 
where we meet-the Massa Geles or Great Goths Strabon 
also speaks (xi 2 11 xii 3 29) of the Aspurgians near 
the Black Sea whom Ritter ( Vorhalle ) has already 
recognized as dwellers in the Asic Burgn or Castle We 
hear from Ptolemaios (vi 4 10) of As Joles, and (vi 14 9) 
of Skythian Asmans that is Asic men living near the 
eastern sources of the Volga 

Thus the long sti etched chain of kindred tribes extended 
from Central Asia from the territory of the Skythian 
Massa Qeles whose name is manifestly a Germanic one to 
the Black Sea, where the not less palpably 1 eutonic Aspurg 
people dwelt in the neighbourhood of Thrakian Getes or 
Goths Now from that very region where the Aspurgers 
lived the immigrant Asic conquerors of Scandinavia 
came So the tribal saga of the Northmen as recorded 
in the Icelandic Heimskringla (the World Circle or 
World^ttistory) distinctly declares 

An Asic race under its warlike leader Odin, with his 
twelve martial temple priests made its way from the neigh 
bourhood of the Black Sea through Gardariki (now Russia), 
Saxon land (Germany), into Denmark and across the Sound 
into Sweden and Norway This army leader 0 dm must 
not be confused with the God of the same name, though his 
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image mythically somewhat slides into that form The 
priestly k/iights who accompanied him called themselves 
diar that is Gods or divines, and drottnar masters Heroic 
chieftains of early races easily assume magic seim divine 
attributes, m order the better to domineer over a people 
After their death they are exalted to heavenly rank 

0dm s original kingdom is said in the Norse saga to 
have been Asa land, or Asa home, east of the river Tanais 
—that IS the Don Its capital was Asgard (Asa Castle) 
That certainly reminds us of Strabon s Aspurg people 
gard and pwg (burg) having exactly the same meaning 
Later on the name of Asgard was given in the Norse 
creed to the cloud seat of the Aesir the Scandinavian gods 
In the Heimsknngla it is also stated that Odin had pos 
sessions farther away from his Asic ones neai the Black 
Sea in Tyrk land In order to understand this well it 
must be remembered that the name of Asia derived from a 
Lydo Thrakian king according to Herodotos was originally 
only applied to the peninsula now called Asia Minor The 
story about an Abie or Odinic rule in Tyrk land reads like 
a half historical half mythical echo of the dominion of a 
Thrako Germanic Skythian people over a Turkish Mon 
golic race farther east 

Remarkably enough Scandinavia is called by later 
Greek as well as by Gothic and Anglo Saxon writeis 
simply Scythia Hellenic and Roman writers had 
previously applied the same name to the south eastern 
shores of the Baltic where already at the time of the Greek 
traveller Pytheus m the fourth century before our era 
Germanic tribes dwelt—namely Gutons (Goths) and Teu¬ 
tons So Plmius reports from fragmentary passagel^f the 
lost work of that Humboldt of Antiquity as Pytheas 
of Massiha (Marseilles) has been styled In this way the 
chain of Skythian connection is traceable from the Blacky 
Sea far into Asia and again back to the Baltic and into 
Scandinavia These were the martial and boldly migratory 
people of whom a remnant is left even among the present 
T urkmenes 
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What IS the meaning of the name of the Skyths i* Can 
we explain it in such a way as to shed light on their race 
connection ? 

First a word here by way of introduction The name 
of the Thrakian Phrygians (Frigians) is explained by 
Hesychios from their own language as that of the free 
men It tallies exactly with the Middle High German 
word fi igen that is free men Among the Thrakian words 
which have come down to us ther^ is a considerable number 
the meaning of which can in the same way be made out 
from Gothic from other German languages and dialects 
and from Norse Slalm{t) was the Thrakian expression for 
the short broad sword In Old Norse and Icelandic, that 
weapon is called exactly so sLalm Bek{os) the bread was 
called among the Phrygians Who does not think there of 
the Teutonic word to bake which goes in that and 
similar forms through German Scandinavian and English ^ 
Miira the well known head dress is a Thrakian word 
It IS the German Mutze the Old Norse motr The name 
of one of the Thrakim rivers is Strymon palpably meaning 
the stream German and Danish Strom Hai ma was the 
Phrygian word for war It is connected with the German 
Hcer the Danish haer the Gothic haijis the Old Saxon 
heijian^^^ English to harry and so forth 

These examples might be easily multiplied I only 
give them as a parallel to the interpretation of the word 
‘ Skyth from Teutonic speech 

Long ago it has been suspected that Scythian or Skyth 
means a shooter or archer a Schutze (German) a Skytt 
(Swedish) a Skytte (Danish) Shooters with the bow and 
arrow fhe Skjths eminently were In their ancestral and 
heroic siga reported by Herodotos (iv 9 10) who so 

faithfully and impartially chronicled what he heard it is 
stated that the God of Strength (Herakles), the progenitor 
of three sons in a country once desert, but which the 
Skyths now inhabit left his bow and his girdle from the 
clasp of which a golden cup hung to the woman of semi 
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human semi serpent like shape with whom he had begot 
them Tell me she said what I am to do with the 
children when they are grown up ^ When you see they 
have come to the age of man he answered you cannot 
make a mistake when you do this whichever of them you 
shall find is capable of bending this bow and girding himself 
with this belt make him a dweller in this country and which 
ever of them fails in this task I thus enjoin him send out of 
the land • Two of the sqns were unable to perforin the feat 
of bending their semi divine father s bow The youngest 
Skythes or Skyth fulfilled the task 1 hus he became the 
ruler of the land and from him hailed all the successive 
kings of the Skyths 

It IS clear when we separate the mythic dross from 
the apparent historical kernel that Skyth <the successful 
bender of the bow was the shooter by pre eminence the 
real Schutze Skytte or Skyth —hence the Rightful 
ruler by the law of the strongest I need scarcely add that 
the ending es in the name of Skythes is merely one of 
the customary Greek additions To this day es os 
or los is added by the Greeks to many foreign personal 
names 

The light shed by the statements of Herodotos—if only 
he IS read and studied in the proper spirit—upon the 
pre histone life and the traditions of various nations often 
illuminates those dark iges in an extraordinary manner 
He reports another saga referring to the three royal 
brethren in question It is to this effect that the golden 
drinking cup dropped from heaven on Skythian ground, 
that the eldest on seeing it first tried to take it up, but as 
he came near the gold began to burn that the ^second 
brother was foiled in the same way but that when the 
youngest went up, the burning fire became extinct There 
upon to the youngest the others willingly surrendered all 
power From him the royal race of the Skytns came and 
from the surname henceforth borne by these kings the 
Skythians were called the Skolots 
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This reads truly like a Teutonic tale But what can 
Skolots or Skolotians, possibly mean 

The explanation is again a simple one but owi sg to 
the very simplicity of the seeming riddle the solution had 
hitherto not been found That is often the case when men 
rack their brains with far fetched interpretations whilst 
overlooking the most obvious sense Thanks to the author 
of The Skytho Sakians we are now put on the right 
track Going by the tribal tale of the golden cup which 
all Skythian kings, in honour of their forefather and even 
Skyths in general wore on their belts Mr Johannes 
Fressl ingeniously points out that Skolots manifestly 
means the cup wearers 

Skala the cup is called in ancient Germanic speech 
Skal (pronounced Sko^ it is in Swedish Shoal in Danish 
Schol Scholn in present German dialects, Sckale in High 
Germ in Thus even as the name of the Skyths evidently 
means the shooters or bowmen in accordance with the saga 
reported by the Greek historian so also the Skolotian cogno 
men is clearly taken from the circumstance related m another 
tribal tale of theirs which was current among the Greeks 
The explanation thus given once more confirms the Ger 
manic character of the Skyths from their language Now 
as this Skythian blood is still alive in many Turkmenes 
there is no difficulty in understanding the non Turk non 
Mongol race characteristics which so often crop up in that 
wildly valorous people of horsemen 

A very remarkable confirmation of the drinking cup 
story of the Hellenic Father of History has been found m 
Skythian grave mounds laid bare in Russia in our times 
Stone figures rudely carved were discovered there of men 
and women all of whom most significantly hold up a beaktr 
njith their hands above the girdle The drawings from these 
figures are contained in the large Atlas of the Archseolo 
gical Society of Moscow ’ (1871) In spite of the want of 
artistic power we see there Skythian men and women with 
broad, full faces but generally longish narrow noses The 
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men gre mail clad almost in mediaeval manner with burga 
nets or skull caps as helmets This armature is by no 
means surprising for, from classic writers, we have accounts 
of a similaa get up of Thrakian warnors The Skythian 
men represented by those ancient stone figures wear mous 
taches A bowmin is represented on one of the stones 
The women wear caps and little pointed hats partly re 
sembhng mediaeval partly Tyrolese headgear which gives 
them quite a homely Germanic appearance All the figures 
male and female hold up the cup breast high—so to say 
in reverential manner This curious fact I believe strongly 
supports the linguistic interpretation of the ‘ Skolot name 
by Mr Fressl 

So far as I know having made inquiries among a 
number of distinguished specialists abroad 00 explanation 
has as yet been given of this strange cup holding of the 
sculptured Skythian figures For my part I unhesitatingly 
suggest that they are thus purposely characterized as 
Skolots —people wearing the skol^ or skal, in remem 
brance of their mythic forebear 

A few months ago after the publication of Mr Fre^-sl s 
work, the Skythian question suddenly became very much 
alive—rose from the dead as it were—by the extraordinary 
discovery made m the great mound near Krymskaja on 
the Kuban m south eastern Russia The last resting 
place of d Skythian king or chieftain was unearthed there 
Three grave chambers with a connecting passage were laid 
bare the walls of which are constructed of massive well 
hewn slabs of stone and covered with stucco the latter 
decorated with frescoes The skeletons of a warrior pnnce 
and of a young woman were found in the mound together 
ynth the bones of several horses and many remnants of 
weapons among them —in accordance with the bowman s 
character of the race—a silver quiver overlaid with gold 
containing fifty very slender copper arrows and another 
similar quiver with about one hundred arrows also a much 
rusted sword with a golden hilt On a large copper tray 
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there lay crosswise two silver drinking horns Close by 
were two silver beakers and on a copper shield two more 
drinking cups The mere metal value of these objects is 
estimated at 8 ooo sterling 

The burial of battle horses with dead warriors fits m with 
the custom^ of the Germans and the Scandinavians as de 
scribed in Tacitus in the Edda and in other classic and 
northern writers The drinking horns used to this day 
among the Gernian students already occur in the report of 
Xenophon (vji 3 21-24) conpermng'the banquet gii^eu in 
his honour on his return from Asia by the 1 hraki in 
chieftain Seuth(es) 1 he latter name is in all probability 
the well known contraction for Siegfried or Seifned namely 
Seyd or Seydt—a name still frequent m Germany 

The banqueting ways and manners of those 1 hrakians 
were truly Teutonic Each man sat at his own special 
table IS was the habit also of the ancient Germ ins 
(see Tacitus Germinia 22) A series of toists were 
gnen A white norse—held by our forefathers to be a 
sacred animal, from whose neighing and snorting priests 
and kings foretold the futuie—was presented to Seuth 
as a gift during the meil Drinking horns were handed 
round Even the Germanic nail proof was not wanting 
{KaTtKTKtoaaaro fitra tovto to Kepa<;) Then horns and 
trumpets were blown and Seuth gaily indulged in various 
gymnastic feats like Teutoboch the captive chieftain of the 
1 eutons imong the Romans Lastly jesters eame rn as 
was customary at German banquets far beyond the Middle 
Ages 

The drinking horns found in the barrow near Kryms 
kaja are common to Skyths Thrakians and Germans One 
of the most interesting objects among the things discovered 
IS a thift triangular gold plate which evidently formed 
the main ornament of the buried lady s head dress On it 
the figure of a young man appears who is offering a 
drinking horn to a sitting female Were we to speak of 
Hindoo Assyrian, Egyptian Hebrew Hellenic, or Roman 
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antiquify or even of the Middle Ages we would expect 
these figures to be m a different position to each other so 
that the woman rather would offer the cup to the man It 
was clearly otherwise among the Skyths and this again 
tallies with what we know of the reverence shown to 
women by the early Germans at the time pf Tacitus 

The Skyths held the female- sex at least in a certain 
sense in the highest esteem Their divine circle was pre 
sided over by a Goddess Often they went to war under 
queens heroism of the Skythian Amazons is well 

known If a )oung Sakian Skyth wooed a virgin it had 
to be done m the manner of Gunther s wooing of Brunn 
hild as described in the Nibelung epic— only with this 
difference as Mr Fressl remarks that the Sakian custom 
appears in a milder light than the Germamd qne for the 
Sakian who engaged in athletic contest with the girl and 
was •defeated only lost his freedom whilst the Teuton 
had thereby forfeited his life But who the same 
author asks can m presence of this high esteem shown 
to women by the Skyths still dare to assert their origin 
from Mongols among whom woman has always beeh and 
still IS a mere servant or slave ^ 

No doubt contrasts apparently difficult to reconcile are 
never wantin^, in human nature Of the same Skythian 
people—that is probably rather of that section of it which 
lued a more nomad life in the steppes—Herodotos reports 
that when a king died one of his concubines was buried 
with him To this effect she was strangled Servants 
also were sacrificed on such occasions Heinrich Kiepert 
whose merits in the way of elucidating antiquity are the 
moat praiseworthy and whose maps of the classical world 
are so excellent thinks we should conclude from such and 
other traits of cruelty that the Skyths cannot have been 
Teutons that they must be ranged among the savage 
"Mongols This I consider a grave historical error 

Voluntary suttee or widow sacrifice on the pyre was 
certainly a Thrakhin and a Scandinavian custom True, 
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among the Germans proper who attributed to woman 
kind ' something sacred and prophetic the custom is not 
found any longer m historical times nor even in poetical 
remembrance But among their kinsfolk the early North 
men, servants were sacrificed at the fire burial of kings and 
queens as we see from the description of the funeral of 
Sigurd and Brynhild in the Edda Among the Warangian 
Northmen who founded the Russian Empire and whose 
kings were also polygamous there was the same horrible 
custom of strangling a female and burning her at the 
cremation rite It seems to me highly probable that these 
more barbarous manners are traceable to the Thrako 
Skythian descent of the conquerors of Scandinavia who 
afterwards carved out a kingdom for themselves among the 
Finnic and Slavic populations of the great eastern phin 
and gave it the name of Russia which is a Norse, not a 
Slav name Before these Asic immigrants into Denmark 
Sweden and Norway had reached the North the Germansi* 
proper had already attained a higher standard of humanity 
In Jhc third song of Sigurd the Dragon Killer in the 
Edda Brynhild chides and sneers at Gudrun because the 
latter though the dead hero s wedded wife will not mount 
the pyre with him Brynhild his former love does 
Giving orders for the erection of the structure, she 
says — 

Bedeck the pile with shields and garments 
With funeril cloth and a host of siatn ! 

And the Hunic king burn at my side * 

Near the Hume king burn my household slaves 
Adorned each with cosrtly chains — 

Two at our heads two at our feet 
Iwo hounds thereto two hawks as well 
Thus all things are allotted alike ' 

Let also he between us both 

Ihe ring set sword the keen edged steel 

Again so placed as when the couch we ascended, 

\nd were then called by the name of consorts 
J^or hm 2 t tilfollow five female thralls 
Retainers eight of gentle race 
Fostered with me brought up with me 
Whom to his daughter Budli gave 
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All this looks very Skythian Yet it is in a Norse 
Germanic fecord 

The reference to Sigurd as ‘ the Hume King may 
perhaps astonish and be incomprehensible to many Even 
so excellent a Norse scholar as the late Dr Gudbrand Vig 
fusson thought these references to Huns in the Edda 
ought to be struck out Seeing that Sigurd or Siegfried 
IS a Rhenish a German hero even in the Edda Dr Vig- 
fusson proposed replacing the word Huns by Cherus 
kians his idea being that Siegfried was but a legendary 
name for -\rmin or Hermann the Cheruskian Deliverer of 
Germany from the Roman yoke In the controversy which 
arose upon the subject I showed—what Mr Vigfusson after 
wards avowed he had not known—that this identification of 
Siegfried with Armin had been one of the many* strange sur 
mises put forward already some forty Or fifty years ago 
'^.s £b the Hunic name I gave in The Academy the full 
proof that a people called Hunes, who of course had nothing 
whatever to do with the Mongohe Hunns of Attila once 
inhabited north western Germany where the scene of Sieg 
fried s adventures is laid Baeda or Bede, the Anglo Saxon 
monk mentions them They were among the German 
tribes who aided in the Making of England Hence the 
many place names compounded with Hun in England 
as well as in Germany Anglo Saxon and other German 
personal names are equally so compounded According 
to Olaus Magnus, a tribe called Hunes also lived m 
Sweden It was only after the Great Migrations that this 
purely Teutonic name was mixed up with the Hunns and 
then the scene of the revenge of Siegfried s death—which 
in the Edda is laid on the Lower Rhine m the country of 
Atli the German Hume king—was erroneously shifted in 
the N ibelung epic to the Danube where Attila ruled 

This may seem a digression but it is not To the 
Hunes (or Hunas as the Anglo Saxons said) in England m 
north western Germany, and in Sweden correspond to all 
appearance the Hunas of India According to Wilson 
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they were ‘ the White Huns ot Indo Skjthians established 
in the Panjab and along the Indus at the commencement of 
our era In the Middle Ages a race called Huna 
formed a division of the Kshatrijas or warrior caste—cer 
tainly a proof of their Aryan non Mongolic non Dravidnn 
origin In this way we again get the several links of the 
great Skytho Germanic chain from Southern and Central 
Asia to Germany, Scandinavia nay even England 

Those who would attribute a Mongol origin to the 
Skyths on account of certain barbarous customs among 
some of their tribes may also be referred to the heroic age 
of the Greeks When Agamemnon orders the fire burial of 
Patroklos (Iliad x^iii 171-76) have we not there an exact 
companion picture to the Skythian and Scandinavian rites ^ 
Horses and hounds were sacrificed also twelve brave 
sons of the noble Trojans whom he had slaughtered —and 
then the flame was allowed to rage over the pyre Aga 
memnon was an offspring from the Phiygo Thrakian race 
of Atreus and Pelops No wonder the early Hellenic (in 
reality Thrakiin that is Germanic) hero life shows such 
striking kindred traits with the Skythians and Scandi 
navians 

1 he ornaments found m the mound near Krymskaja are 
evidently, in part the product of Greek art, owing to the 
contact into which the Skyths in the course of many cen 
tunes had gradually come with the Hellenic world Upon 
the whole the Skythic race proudly kept aloof from foreign 
customs—at least m olden times Yet together with the 
Thrakians they constituted m an arc of vast extension a 
kind ot martial protection for Hellenic civilization although 
at the same time often warring with the Greeks I hold 
the Trojan war of ten years to be not so much a poetical 
enlargement as a poetical condensation of the struggle 
which for centuries went on between Hellenes and Thra 
kians and of which the beleaguering of Troy was but an 
incident In this siege, Helleni^ed descendants of Thra 
kians themselves took part It is but a leaf from the too 
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well known history of denationilized Teutons struggling 
against then* own rice However in i speech addressed to 
Alexander the Great the Skyths still called themselves 
with good right the guardians of Asia and Europe —m 
©•■her words the bulwark against the iriuption of the more 
s ivagc Mongol hordes 

Not a few Skyths as well as Thiil iins became person 
ally Hellenized when the)^ contributed in war ind in peace to 
the glory of Greece It was from the Thraki ms the kinsmen 
of Germans and Skyths that Hellas according to her own 
confession mainly received the cult of the Muses (comp 
Strabon x 3 17)—that is music as well as poetry which in 
early times is always connected with it Many divine 
figures in the Greek Pantlu on many of the hero tales of 
the Hellenes are of Thrakian origin A whole work might 
be \yitten on the many distinguished men in Greece that 
were of Thrakian descent that country itself having been 
largely occupied by Thrakians before the in coming of the 
Hellenes T. o mention but one instance which is less gene 
rally known 1 hukydides the historian was from the mothe- s 
side—through Kimon the son of Miltiades the victor of 
Marathon—a descendant of the Thrakian king Olor(os) It 
IS undoubtedly the Old Norse n ime Olafr A mass of 
such facts might be put together which would certainly 
give us a somewhat changed picture of the Hellenic world 
Under not a few Greek nimes of great renown the 
ptogeny of Skytho Thrakians are hidden—including some 
philosophers of distinction 

Certain Skythian names are identical with Thrakian 
ones and their explanation from Germanic roots is not 
difficult Among the Thrakian names which it seems a:asy 
thus to understand are besides Seuth those of Sitalk(es) 
Sparadok(os) or Spartak(os) in Latin form Spart icus for 
that famous gladiator and leader of rebel captives or slaves 
was a Thrakian too of Ter(es) and many others A truly 
Teutonic appearance have also the Skythian names Aga 
thyrs(os) Idanthyrs(os) Gnur(os) Spargapis(es) or Spar 
gapith(es) 
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Like Spartak Spargapith is evidently one of the spear 
names so frequent among the Teutons and which have 
their counterpart in English names like Shakspere Brak 
spcre, &c Skythian and Greek (that is in all probability 

originally Thrakian and then Hellemzed) names composed 
■with Ida or ‘ Id are matched by the well known Teu 
tonic rame which was once borne by men and women alike 
and which is now still a female name Ida the Flame 
bearer the Anglian chieftain who came ovei to the north 

O 

eastern coast of this country and struggled powerfully 
against the Welsh will easily occur to Englishmen 

Ida was the name of the famous mountain in Krete on 
which Zeus was brought up by the Thrakiin ooddess 
Rheia From Krete an original settlement of Thrakians 
a war host went forth to Asia Minor where the) founded 
Troy There we find again a mountain called Ida I Now 
whether the one in Crete or the one in Asia Minor was first 
so called this identity of appellations at all events reminds 
us how the German invaders of Britain also transferred the 
names of their original homes beyond sea to their new 
settlements here and how their descendants the English 
once more have given the same naincs> to the ir settlements 
in America m Africa in Australia wherever they went 
More still the Ida mountains of Krete and of the 
Troad have their curious mythic counterpirt on Scandina 
vian soil which was settled by Asic Odinic conquerors from 
the shores of the Black Sea The highest place in Asgard 
the welkin stronghold of the Norse Aesir or Gods is called 
Ida vollr Ida field On the Kretan Ida divine or semi 
divine personages daunons or priests were said to have 
been great magicians and proficient workers in metal In 
the Edda (sae “ Volusia or the Song of the Prophetess 
7) we hear 

The Aesir met on Ida field 
Altars and temples high they there constructed 
Their strength they proved, all things they tried 
Furnaces they built and ore the\ foiged 
Tongs they wtoujit and formed tools 
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Tilt coincidence is a remarkable one for both the Ida 
name and the legend of the Dal t)ls connected with that 
mountain m Krete and in Asia Minor have thus their echo 
in the Norse Assrard But when we remember the orimnal 

o o 

home of the Asic warrior clan who under Odins leader¬ 
ship overcame the Finnish and Lapp aborigines subduing 
them—a> we see from the Eddie Lay of Rigr —into 
thraldom we again clearlj see the link between Kretan and 
Trojan antiquity on the one hand and the early North 
Germanic race on the other whose country was in historical 
times still called Sej thia 

Remtrkabl) enough the load taken by these immigrants 
from the Black Sea into Scandina\ 11 can be traced even now 
bv the peculiar t)pp of prehistoric swords latterly found on 
a line which seems c\actl) to fit in with the awaj they went 
aci-ording to the Heirnskringla This results I am con 
V meed from a publication wuh illustrations of the promt 
nent Munich archteologut Dr Julius Naue As to Krete 
Dr Mav Ohnefalsch Richter has clearly established by his 
recent evcavations the existence of what he also calls now 
a Phrygo Phrakian period in that island antecedent to 
Babylonian influence and to Phoenil i in and Greek settle 
ments there 

Even as the Skyths correspond in race characteristics to 
the Thrakian and otl er Germanic foil so ilso their mytho 
logy as far as we know it shows curio is afhniLies with the 
heathen Germanic creed The Goddess who stood at the 
head of their divine ciicle is by the Greeks described as 
Histie (Vesta) the Protectress of the Hearth in whose 
honour an ever glowing fire was 1 ept alive and the pre 
siding genius of domestic life She reminds us of the 
Teutonic Freia whose Berchta or Bertha cognomen is 
deiived from the fire and who in this form was especially 
tlie guardian of housewifely duties No worship was more 
difficult to eradicate among the Germanic races than that of 
Freia or Holda as she also was called In order to over 
come the sirong popular resistance many attribu e and 
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IcQfcnds referring: to thit Goddess had to be attached to the 
name and figure of the Virgin Mary of the new ereed The 
paramount reverence shown to the Skythian Goddess is thus 
fully matched by the Freia cult which even now has its strong 
survival in many German tales about Berchta Holda h rau 
Holle and kindred mythic figures of a semi erotic semi 
domestic nature 

An apparently insignificant yet to the student of folk¬ 
lore rather telling point may here be mentioned which 
seems to link a Skythian proverbial saying with a Teutonic 
myth In one of the tales collected by the brothers Crimm 
It IS said that it snows in the world when Frau Holle makes 
her bed shaking it so that the feathers fly about Curiously 
enough the Skyths too described the snow as feathers ** 
Old wives feathers is a sa)ing even now used in Fng 
land for the snow But why old wives or as it would 
perhaps be more co'rect to write Old Wifes feithers ^ 
I he answer to this question is virtually contained in Grimm 
There the Germanic Aphrodite and guardian of house 
motherly life has already the appearance of an old woman 
whilst her abode is still depicted in attractu e colours exactly 
like that of the Goddess Freii—namely as situated on the 
bottom of a well where there is a meadow with thousands 
of beautiful flowers over which the sun shines 

Still more remark ibly we learn from the Greeks that 
next to Histie the Goddess of Domesticity the SI yths pro¬ 
pitiated Zeus ' deeming the Earth to be the wife of Zeus 
Is this not exactly what was said of All father Odin whose 
first consort was Jord the Earth The other chief deities 
of the Skvths may easily be compared to Balder or Freyr 
(Apollon) to Frigg (Aphrodite Urania) to Thor (Herakles) 
to Tyr (Ares) and Niord (Poseidon) 

They are not accustomed —Herodotos says of the 
Skyths— to erect images altars and temples except to 
Ares to him they are accustomed to do so He also 
mentions that they raise swords on a pile of wood each 
tribe placing one there and that is the image of Ares 
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This absence or rarity of closed temples and sanctinnes is 
quite m keeping with the habits of the earliest Teutons 
The worship of the God of War under the image of a sword 
was common to Skyths Getes D ikians Markomans Alans 
Quads—all of them Germanic tribes The Old Norse rune 

W 

\vhich represents Tyr the Cod of War is in the form of i 
sword To swear by the sword was the universal German 
custom throughout the Middle Ages Thus there is an 
c\traordirtary concurrence also m religion between the 
Skyths and the Teutons 

Being distributed all over Asia and south eastern 
I urope sever il tribes of the Skyths naturally differed very 
much in eivili/ation 1 hose living in Central and Eastern 
Asia were far more highly cultured than their western 
brethren who roamed over the Steppe The latter mostly 
w andered about as rude hordes of horsemen having their 
dwellings in waggons—even as the ancient Germans were 
used to when going as Teutons and Kimbuans or as 
C oths on \ distant war path 

On the other hand the Skyths of Central Asia lived 
since ancient times m towns and villages 

\s soon as they were settled says Mr Frcssl Skyths at once 
attuned that degree of culture which was natural to their high intellectual 
gifts worthily coming up as they did to the standard of civilized nations 
more especiaily of their kinsmen—the 1 ersians the Medians and the Bac 
trians 1 hey built towns and castles like these They tilled the soil so 
that they had an abundance of corn wherewith to supply the 1 ersians m 
rase of need They also devoted themselves to science and various arts 
Ptolemaios mentions twenty four Skythian towns and villages m the 
country of the Parthians among which the city of HekatompylOs reminds 
us of Thebes in Egypt with its hundred gates also five towns m Margiana 
seventeen in Bactna ten in Sogdnna eleven towns and villages in Dran 
giana and so forth These arc countries in which a Skythian population 
was the prevailing one 

One of the Skythian tribes was distinguished for its 
proficiency in making iron and steel The Greek word for 
steel bears its name Parthian Skyths wore helmets and 
armour in the struggles against Crassus Their horses 
even were protected by armour so that the whole appear 
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ance of their cavalry must have been that of mediaeval 
knights Among some of the Thrakian tribes there was a 
similar armature they wore brazen helmets with the ears 
and horns of an ox in brass and over them crests (Hero 
■dotos vii 76) That again brings to recollection what 
Plutarch says of the helmets and iron breast plates of the 
Kimbrians 

In Diodoros we read of a mighty sepulchral monu 
ment raised by the Sakian Skyths in honour of their 
queen It was m the form of a pyramid 600 feet high 
and 1800 feet m circumference At the top a large golden 
statue was placed The structure had been erected in the 
seventh centur) before our era and the natural inference 
IS that a long period of civilization must have preceded 
the accomplishment of such a work There are manv 
passages in classic writers testifying not only to the martial 
inclinattpns of the Skyths, but also to their intellectual 
qualities their readiness of wit and repartee and even their 
powers of invention Whether rightl) or wrongly the 
Greeks attributed to Anacharsis the invention of the bellow s 
of the double fluked anchor and of the potter s wheel 

Aisrh) los speaks of the Skyths as governed b> good 
laws Strabon who quotes him adds 

And thib IS still the opinion held of them by the Greeks for we 
esteem the Skj tlis the most sincere the least deceitful of any people 
The letters of the I ersians are full of acknowledgments of this open 
heartedness of theirs which I have described So are the chronicles of the 
Egyptians the Babylonians and the Indians 

Do not classic writers attribute to the German race similar 
traits of character ^ 

The difference in civilization among the \ anous tribes 
of the Skvthiin stock is also dwelt upon by the incients 
Whilst some of them were barbarous others we are told 
were so mild in manners as even to abstain from the use of 
animal food All authors of antiquity concur in saj mg that 
this people excels all men in justice Who can wonder 
that great light and deep shade should alternate in the 
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habits of so widely diffused a people ^ If we can trust 
certain sources there were Skythians who held all things in 
common even their women and children—who were cared 
for Strabon quietlj remarks according to the system of 
Platon Repulsive as this is the fact of so great a Greek 
philosopher having fallen into the same deplorable wa^ of 
thinking and the not less characteristic circumstance of 
Strabon adding his remark without anj criticism are calcu 
lated to restrain us from too severe a judgment That 
which a Platon could extol as a model institution may at 
least be understood as a barbarous survival in some ruder 
Skythian tribe of archers riding and waggoning about with 
out a settled home in the \ ast plain 

Throughout Asia and Europe Johannes Fressl traces 
the names of countries mountains rivers and towns from 
the Skythians of old—names partly existing to this day 
Many will be astonished to learn that Samarkand or Mara 
kanda as it was once called can be explained from the 
Gothic language so far as this curious double form is con 
cerned Here I may add that those who are not acquainted 
with that noble Teutonic tongue which is fortunately pre 
served to us in Ulfilas translation of the Bible might well 
on seeing a specimen of it regard it as the language of 
some Redskin tribe or some Mongol horde 

Bi aiiaiiati t^C nflunndith ins ibdi hsanda af thaur 
num 'cinabasja aiththau af vigadtinoni smakians Or 

Gasaihvanduns than manageins ShUdun sildaledjandans 
jah mihihdcdun guth thana gtbandan valdufm sialeikata 
mannam Who on comparing this with modern German 
unless he knew Gothic would ever conceit e that the former 
is a daughter language of the latter ^ Yet so it is and the 
Gothic sentences just guen are the purest 1 eutonic speech 
full of strongest roots and of most forcible flexion Had 

o 

the Gothic language not been handed down to us who 
knows whether the perversity of certain scholars would not 
have declared the Goths to have been a Mongol tribe m 
the same way as some of those who have not guen suffi 
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cient attention to the history the race affinity and the 
language remnants of the SI yths try to assign these latter 
to a Turkish race ^ 

The Thrakians and the Goths both issued from the 
Skythian stem Among ill Germanic nations from early 
times tribal disunion the war between brethren has been 
the great evil from which they have mutually suffered 
Even as the Gieek historian saw thit the divisions among 
the Thrakians prevented them from becoming mvinciole so 
the Roman historian five hundred yeirs liter exclaimed in 
regard to the Germans — Oh that to these populations 
such IS my earnest prayer may for ever attach if not friend 
ship for US at least the hatred among themselves because 
now that the fate of the Empire is to be decided with ever 
more threateniflg urgency Fortune can offer us nothing 
better than the continuance of discord among our foes > 

Through this same want of union the Skyths fell Yet 
in the Greek defence against the Tersi in irruption they had 
given a lofty example of the spirit of freedom and indepen 
dence to Ionian Hellenes The example set and the idvice 
tendered by the Skyths we-e unfortunately not followed by 
the Greeks although Miltiade^ himself of Thrakian descent 
had counselled its adoption Thereupon the Skyths sent 
a message after the lonians full of the bitterest satire 

The great Thrako Skythian bulwark of F urope ind 
Asia being broken our part of the world was visited by one 
Tatar Hunnic, Mongol and Turl ish invasion after the 
other The irony of Fate has so willed it that a remnant 
of those Skythians should racially finger among the Turk 
menes who had hitherto been a stumbling block in the path 
of Muspovite aggression—aye that now they should be 
among those whom the autocratic C/ar might one day hurl 
against an Empire built up m Southern Asia by a progres 
sive Anglo Saxon people whose sway has spread culture 
and given peace to the vast populations ot India 

Kakl Blind 
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Wt have received the following account of an Italian 
soldier of fortune one of the most remarkable of the 
European adventurers who rose to the highest rank in the 
services of the Pnnices of India from his grandson Sir 
Michael Filose of Gwalior who has been kind enough to 
have It specially piepared for publication in this Review 
It may be accepted as a welcome contribution to the history 
of a critical period in India — 

The founder of the Filose family in India was an Italian 
<Jf the name of Michael Filose who after many wanderings 
leached Calcutta about the year 1770 There he made the 
acquaintance of a Frenchman by name La Fontaine who 
held high office under Aligohur titular Emperor of Delhi 
and representative of the great Moghuls La Fontaine 
was enjoying furlough in Calcutta when Filose met him 
and he treated the stranger with such kindness and held 
out such hopes of military employment that Filose resolved 
to make India his home Through La Fontaines influence 
Pilose soon obtained employment under the Nawab of 
Oudh and, on being married he took up his abode in 
Fai/abad then the capital of Oudh There m March 
1775 his eldest son was born Before he was a year old 
he was baptized by the Rev Father Vindele of Agra, 
receiving the name of Jean Baptiste When he grew up 
he generally wrote his name m the English fashion John 
Baptist and natives always speak of him as Jan Bapteest 
omitting his family name altogether 

Shortly after the birth of his son Michael Filose left 
the service of the Nawab of Oudh having received a better 
appointment from the Ranaof Gohud, chief of the Jats, and 
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now represented by the Rana of Dholepore He did not 
think It advisable to take his wife with him to Gohud but 
left her m Agra where their second son Fidele was born 
Michael Filose did not remain long at Gohud Maharaja 
Smdhia was then %rming a force trained in the European 
fashion under an Italian officer the celebrated General 
De Boigne While Smdhia s European officers of various 
nationalities were on the whole, liberally treated the 
Rana of Gohud was a capricious master Michael Filose 
left him and went to Gwalior where he received the 
command of a regiment which he gradually mci eased until 
It became a strong as well as a very efficient brigade 

By this time Filose s first friend La honaine had 
returned to Delhi where he was high m the emperors 
favour Having no children of his own he wished to 
adopt John Baptiste and as Michael Filose now had a 
second son Fidele he consented John Baptiste was seiit 
to Delhi and adopted by La Fontaine from whom he 
ever afterwards received the greatest kindness That his 
education might not be neglected La Fontaine took him 
down to Calcutta where he could learn French and Italian 
The lad showed both aptitude and diligence He won the 
good will of his teachers and the admiration of his school 
fellows After four years La Fontaine was again in Calcutta 
and being greatly pleased with the progress and promise of 
his adopted son he took him with him on his return to 
Delhi There he was regularly practised in all military 
exercises while at the same time acquiring a good know 
ledge of Persian and Arabic 

Hitherto I have traced the career of John Baptiste 
Filose briefly He was now a little over twelve years of 
age but remarkably strong built and cheerful One day 
when La Fontaine with fhe officers under him presented 
themselves in Durbar he was ordered by the emperor to 
send part of his force against Bhumboo Khan the contu 
macious Nawab of Suharunpore Thereupon young Filose 
said that if it were not considered presumption on his part 
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he would offer to lead the expedition and thus show his 
capacity supporting his request by the Persian verse 
While the sword is m the sheath its temper is unknown 
The pearl of price is unvalued till hung in the ear 

At first La Fontaine was unwilling to entrust the boy 
with such service But after reflecting for some time on 
his ability and high promise, he took off his sword and 
gave It to John Baptiste saying Take this, my son 
as your commission win or die' To render the young 
commanders duty the easier he gave him a strong force 
consisting of two regiments of infantry four guns and a 
body of cavalry With these he set out against the Nawab 
Bhumboo Khan His attack on Suharunpore was so 
spirited that after two hours fighting Bhumboo Khan and 
his Afghans though three times as numerpus as Filoses 
force fled from the fort and escaped to the jungle Filose 
took possession of the fort and ruled there for about two 
months But he soon found himself m greater danger from 
his own men than ever he had been in from the enemy 
The pay of the soldiers was many months in arrears and 
they proposed to imprison their commander to compel La 
Fontaine to make a settlement of accounts Becoming 
aware of this Filose left them suddenly on a swfft horse 
and rode straight into Delhi in twentj four hoqrs Four 
men were sent in pursuit of him but they failed to overtake 
him He reached Delhi in safety and as may be believed 
was joyfully received by his father La Fontaiile 

By the success of this his first military command John 
Baptiste won a character for courage and ability The 
Maharaja Sindhia heartily congratulated Colonel Michael 
Filose on hearing of his sons feat while the Emperor of 
Delhi conferred on young Filose the rank of captain, with 
the command of a regiment But La I ontaine considered 
It imprudent to place a boy however precocious, in such a 
position dnd by various excuses prevented him from actually 
taking command of the regiment to which he had been 
appointed He was a man of sense as well as of kindness, 
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and he saw that school was a more suitable place than a 
regiment for a boy of thirteen Accordingly with the 
emj/ferors consent he again took his adopted son to 
Calcutta and placed him in an English school There he 
remained for four years during which time he acquired a 
good knowledge of English as well as of other subjects 
then usually taught in schools When he reached his 
seventeenth year La Fontaine arranged a marriage between 
him and his god daughter Margaret Peacock, daughter of 
an Englishman, TVIajor Adam Peacock 

It has been already stated that Captain Piloses father 
was Michael Pilose and that he had a younger brother 
by name Fidele In 1793 the Maharaja Midhoji Sindhia 
found It necessary to look after his inten sts in the I )eccan 
Accordingly he proceeded to Poona with a strong force 
the regular battalions of which were commanded by Hes 
sing and Michael Pilose both of whom hid the rank of 
eolonel The force under Colonel Filose amounted to 
eight battalions and was m every way very efficient 
Larly in 1794 Maharaja Madhoji Sindhia died near 
Poona He left no sons and although he had intended 
adopting Doulut Rao the son of one of his nephews the 
ceremony of adoption had not been completed Moreover 
Doulut Rao s succession was opposed by the widow of Maha 
rija Madhoji Sindhia At the same time Nana Pardnuvis 
the Peshwas Minister, laid a plot to sei/e Colonel Piloses 
cimp and thus bring the best part of Sindhia s army under 
his control But Colonel Filose discovering this design at 
once sent for the young Maharaja Doulut Rao Sindhia 
then at Yuljapur and had him installed with the utmost 
speed and secrecy Having thus placed Doulut Rao on 
the throne Colonel Filose forthwith introduced him to the 
Peshwa, apd by his excellent arrangements got for his 
young master the usual khillat of recogrtitipn ^s Maharaja 
Sindhia Even Nana i^ardnuvis ^jad to accede to the 
appointment Finding himself outwitted, he began to plot 
the capture of Doulut Rao, and secretly offered Colonel 
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Filose two lacs of lupees t6 effect the cipture In place 
of accepting this offer Colonel Filose revealed it to his new 
master At that time tlie Maharaja Doulut Kao was a 
minor and hi# affairs were manaj^ed by Suije Rao Ghatgay 
In 1797 Surje I^acf ipstriicted Colonel Frlose to invite 
Nana Fardnuvis to an interview^ and to guarantee his safe 
return As the Turopeirr ofRcefs in Slndhiaa service were 
considered men of strict honodi* t^ana Firlnuvis accepted 
Colonel Filosef's invitation and visited Sindhla The old 
minister however was made prisoner by Swje Rao, and 
notwithstanding Colofiel 1 doses remonstrances hC was 
sent to the Fort of Nagar Thi? treachery to which he 
had in a measure though quite unintentionally contributed 
wis a bittei grief to Colonel 1 dose who threw up his 
commission and set out for Bombay intending to return to 
Itilj Maharaja Doulut Rao used every effort to induce 
him to return to his seivice but without success After 
wards the Maharaja appointed Fidele bdose to his fathers 
place and put under his command the twelve regiments 
that formed his body guard 

M la Fontaine now finding himself growing old 
begged the Emperor of Delhi to transfer his title of Itmad- 
ul dola to his adopted son John Baptiste Filose The 
emperor considering that it was well to make such titles 
hereditary among faithful servants agreed Captain Fdose 
was now in his twenty second year and La Fontaine having 
c\ery confidence in his ability made over to Inm all his 
offices and estates The ol<i man lived in retirement for 
some months until he died in March 1797 

Some time after this event Captain J B Filose s 
request for active employment was favourably received 
by the Maharaja Doulut Rao and Colonel Fidele Filose 
was instructed to invite his brother to Court that he might 
be appointed to the command of Hariana m pface of Appa 
Khundoo Rao John Baptiste at once proceeded to Delhi 
taking his family with him On the way their carriage was 
upset, and the wheel passed bver Filose s chest injunnnr 

26 
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him so severely that he ever after had a certain difficulty in 
breathing On reaching Delhi his first care was to provide 
suitable lodging for his family He then paid a visit to 
Poona where he was introduced to the Maharaja by his 
brother The Maharaja received him kindly invested him 
with a handsome khillat and appointed him tb the com 
mand of Hariana, a district to the west_^of Delhi In 
his commission he is styled Itmad ul dok Captain John 
Baptiste Filose Three regiments of Hindustani troops 
were placed under his command With these he set out 
from Poona for Rewaree the headquarters of Hariana and 
formed his camp on the great plain in front of that towp 
John Baptiste had from his earliest years made himself 
agreeable to all with whom he came into contact by his 
intelligence and good nature His father was as I have 
said an Italian and his mother who bore the name of 
Magdalena was an Indian born lady His face was round 
and his figure was marked by the great length of body in 
proportion to his limbs In all his habits he was extremely 
■Simple It was his custom to take his meals twice in the 
-course of twenty four hours, but he was easily satisfied 
His features bad at the first glance a certain degree of 
•seventy indicating the resolution not to say obstinacy of 
the man But with those who knew him he was very 
accessible and friendly He was neither greedy of money 
nor extravagant, but lived systematically within his income 
When people came about him for the purpose of tattling or 
backbiting they found scant fevour But he always received 
his equals with marked courtesy, and in their company he 
was facetious and merry and enjoyed a joke very heartily 
He i\as fond of music, and had considerable skill as a 
verse writer He jyas always laborious in the discharge of 
hiS duties,^nd very patient under thq inconveniences inci 
dent to active military service In a society where cljastity 
was little valued, he was faithful to his wife, a woman who 
indeed deserved all his love He was always kind to the 
helpless and to orphans, and as his means increased so did 
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his liberality towards charitable institutions He was a 
member of the Catholic Church and very regular in his 
attendance on the services when he had the opportunity 
The above sketch represents Captain Filose as n man of 
many virtues and few vices—a view of his character that 
will be confirmed as this history proceeds 

John Baptiste Filose no doubt considered himself 
fortunate when he got the command of Hariana But 
he soon found himself beset by difficulties The neigh 
foourhood of Rewaree swarmed with rebels while the 
officers of the State were careless and inefficient His 
own force was small and its fidelity doubtful This led 
him to raise three new regular regiments besides two 
irregular companies and in these he could place confidence 
One regiment was sent against Narnole of Which it soon 
gained possession and the revenue of the surrounding 
<listricts was then regularly collected Rao Badal Rao was 
next called to account He had long been a defaulter and 
now raised as many difficulties ns possible but finding he 
could make no effectual resistance he submitted and 
promised regular payment of revenue These successes, 
unfortunately for Filose roused the jealousy of General 
Perron who had succeeded General De Boigne as com 
mander m chief of Sindhias regular troops Filose was 
desirous of coming to an understanding with the general 
and for that purpose he proceeded to Bahadurgurh, a few 
miles west of Dell 1 where Perron then had his head 
quarters At first the general seemed reasonable and even 
friendly, and this induced Filose to visit him in his camp 
Here, however he was placed under arrest and a strong 
guard was posted round his tent from which he was not 
allowed to depart Filose s soldiers were indignant at this 

treatment of their commander and were eager to make an 
attack on Perrons force Filose however restrained them 
and persuaded them to wait for the orders of the Maharaja, 
But as they had now no leader they lost heart and 
dispersed to their several villages Captain Filbse jvas 
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taken into Delhi and there Pen on kept him and his family- 
under arrest for ten months At last through he efforts of 
Colonel Fidelt Pilose the Mihaiaja Doulut Rao sent a 
letter to General Perron for Captain J B Pilose s release 
ind he -was iccordingly set at liberty The sorrow of this 
indignity was still upon his he irt when a more bitter grief 
followed Surje Rao Ghatgiy the Maharajas father in 
law was a man of great influf nee but he is described by 
all who have written of those times as an unmitigated 
scoundrel He now began to adcuse Fidele Pilose of 
being in conespondence with Juswunt Rao Holkar and of 
seeking an opportunity to betray his mister Sindhia These 
false accusations and the constant hostility of Siirje Rao so 
preyed on the mind of PideV Pilose that he committed 
suicide Ifhe Maharaj i himself seems to have been 
perfectly satisfied with Pidele Filose for he at once 
sunimoned John Baptiste I ilose to his head-quarters at 
Gwalior rared him to the rink of major and offered him 
the command of his body guard But the major begged to 
be permitted to return to Delhi Mahaiaja Sindhia then 
ruled in Delhi nominally as repiesent itive of the Great 
Moghul though he was in reality master of Hindustan 
He now appointed Major Pilose commandant of the city 
and this office he held for two years The effects of 
Filose s judgment and atttnton to business were soon 
apparent in the peace and safety both of the city itself and 
of the surrounding country So highly did the emperor 
appreciate his services that he ordeied him to be alway'^s 
attended by six standard bearers when he rode out and 
conferred on him other marks of distinction 

After two years thus spent in Delhi John Baptiste 
Filose was summoned to Gwalior and ordered by Maharaja 
Sindhia to reduce Bhanpur R impur This proved an easy 
operation, for as soon as he appeared before the town 
Sham Rao Marik abandoned it and fled Thus Major 
Filose obtained possession without striking a blow in the 
last months of 1803 The same year war broke out 
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between Sindhn. and the English In August General 
Lake marched from Cawnporc captured Allecgurh Delhi 
and Agra drove the Mahrattas out of Hindustan and de 
prived Sindhia of all his possessions north of the Chambal 
As his territories were thus restricted he resolved to have 
obedience and regular payment of revenue from all that 
lemamed Major Filose was therefore employed in redu 
cing refractory chiefs sometimes m Bundelkhund and Malwa 
in the east and south sometimes in Rajputana on the west 
Shortly after the severe defeat that Maharaja Doulut Rao 
sustained at Ajinta Ghat Major Filose took Ashta Sehore 
Bhilsa and other places in Malwa These had formerly 
belonge I to Maharaja Holkar and they offered no serious 
resist nice to Smdhias forces The fort of Khundwa how 
ever stood a siege of four months but it also had to yield 
Having thus thoroughly subdued and settled the province 
of Malwa Major Filose established his he id quarters at 
Seepiec where he was able to render valuable assistance to 
the defeated army of Maharaja Doulut Rao All the guns 
and munitions of war had been lost in the fatal engagement 
at Ajinta But Major Filose received information that 
Shahamut Khan brother of Moonecr Kh in was proceeding 
towards Malwa with sixty guns ind a well furnished force 
of horse ind foot He set out one evening and by a 
forced march of thirty five miles m one night fell upon 
them unexpectedly in the morning and captured the whole 
of the sixty guns among which there was a battery of siege 
guns still preserved at Jhansi Shortly after the Maharaja 
having visited Bhilsa and Chitavar reached Seepree Major 
Filose gave him a brilliant reception and afterwards pre 
seated to him the excellent guns he had just taken from 
Shahamut Khan The Maharaja was greatly pleased with 
his ability and loyalty and conferred on him the rank of 
colonel The commission is drawn in the name of Itamad 
ul dola Colonel John Baptis e Filose Bahadur Burg 1 jang 
At the same time he received a handsome khillat 

1 o m^lke up in some measure for his losses especially 
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of war materials Smdliia resolved to seize Saugor and the 
operation was entrusted to Colonel Pilose After a siege of 
twenty one days the town submitted and was given up to 
plunder Enormous wealth was obtained most ctf which 
was spent m the service of the State There was also a 
vast amount of maUriel m the arsenal and Colonel P dose 
was thus able to cast cannon and prepare ammunition- on a 
large scale 

When Colonel Filose had thus distinguished himself by 
so many successful undertaking-j probably standing higher 
in Sindhias favour than any of the other foreign officers 
jealousy began to appear in various quarters The Maha 
raja Holkar had employed a few Europeans but he had 
never placed full confidence in them He now reminded 
Sindhia in ohe of their private interviews that he was on 
bad terms with the English and that under the circum 
stances it was unsafe to pi ice Colonel Filose in such a high 
position h or should these foreign officers join the English 
as they probably would Sindhia would find it impossible to 
defend himself He therefore recommended that on some 
excuse or other Filose should be placed under arrest The 
colonel bad also a treacheioub enemy m another man of 
the name of Juswunt Rao a Brahmin then serving as his 
munshi or secretary The suspicions of the Maharaja 
Doulut Rao having been stirred up in this way he offered 
to confer the rank of colonel on Pundit Juswunt Rao if he 
would effect Colonel Filose s arrest In furtherance of this 
plan the Maharaja sent a letter to the colonel ordering him 
to rjpturn from Malwa to Saugor with his force Though 
he considered it very injurious to his province thus to leave 
It yet having received positive orders he set out for Saugor 
As he approached the Maharajas camp Pundit Juswunt 
Rao adv ised him not to come m during the day time as that 
might seem making an extravagant show but to come in 
quietly at night without military music At the same time 
he should keep his force in good order as if ready for action 
Colonel I iljse followed thij idvice But when he came in 
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to the camp he was told that the Maharaja had gone to 
sleep and lyould receive him m the morning The circum 
stances seemed to the colonel altogether strange but 
remembering that Indian Princes are apt to be capricious 
he felt no alarm The Brahmin had now gained his object 
He impressed upon the Maharaja the fact that Filose had 
come in during the night and silently like the leader of a 
robber band and that if precautions were not taken he would 
suddenly fall upon Sindhias army and destroy it The 
cnief officers of Filose s force were summoned to the 
presence and ordered to arrest their commander But one 
and all refused to take any part in such an unworthy action 
Finding how matters stood the Maharaja sent two of his 
officers to invite Colonel Filose to an interview and im¬ 
mediately on his arrival he was arrested Though boiling 
with rage at this indignity he considered it his duty, as a 
faithful servant to offer no resistance 

As soon as the news of Piloses imprisonment got 
abroad his troops and friends raised a great outcry The 
Maharaja feared a mutiny of the whole force He there 
upon appointed Pundit Juswunt Rao colonel and com 
mandant with ordeis at once to remove his camp to 
Banswara where the indignation might die out 

Colonel Filose remained under close arrest for eighteen 
months But at last his da) s of misfortune came to an end 
and brighter times appeared Bapu Sindhia a Mahratta 
officer of high rank and greatly esteemed was convinced of 
Colonel Filose s innocence and fidelity He offered to 
stand security for him in any way that might be requiied 
and at last obtained his release on condition that the 
colonels son Julian Filose should remain m the Dufbar as 
a hostile for his father This being arranged the Maha 
raja conferred a khillat on John Baptiste Filose, restored 
him to the rank of colonel, and re appointed him to the 
command of Malwa 

Colonel Filose having been appointed to his former 
command was ordered to proceed to his camp He wa§' 
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accompanied by his friend Bapu Sindhia and the two found 
tiic army at Banswara Shortly before this Pundjt Juswunt 
Rao had met \Mth the reward of his treachery A dispute 
had broken out concerning the distribution of plunder and 
J uswunt Rao considering his life in danger tool shelter in 
a Hindu temple where he was mortally wounded by some 
gosains I he troops w elcomed back their old commandei 
with every sign of joy Each man seemed to considei a 
personal advantage had fallen to himsolf 

For some time Colonel I ilose was employed m checking 
the Bheelb arfd in establishing order in the south and west 
of Malwa But more serious work lay before him Maha 
raja Doulut Rao ordeied him to proceed against Sheopoie 
and realize the tribute claimed by the Mahrattis When 
the agents of the Sheopore Raj he ud th it John Batteest s 
force was appioaching they agreed to pay Rs i 50000 and 
the attack on Sheopore was countermanded But when 
Filoses force was supposed to be engiged it Oodaipore 
the Sheopore authorities lefused all payment and could 
not be brought to account for some time 

At this time there was a good deil of ill fee. ling imong 
Colonel I ilose s troops While he was under arrest discip 
line had been relaxed and the men had been allowed to do 
pretty much as they choose They now felt the strict 
attendance to duty which he required iiksome they had 
already had hard work and still harder lay before them and 
as usual their pay was in ai rears This led three regiments 
to desert their camp and to march off to the Maharaja to 
claim redress of their grievances But for this mutiny the 
Maharaja at once brol e up the three regiments and removed 
the mt-n from his service 

While Colonel Pilose Vvas at Oodaipore Raja Jugutsing 
of Jaipore went to Jodhpore with the intention of mairying 
one of the princesses The marriage fell through and the 
Raja was desirous of returning to his own capital But the 
Afghan Meer Khan was plundering Jaipore and the Raja 
feared that if he attempted to return he would be made 
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prisoner on the waj He therefore offered to give Colonel 
I ilose s tfoops a lac of rupees if they secured him a safe 
passage To this they agreed and the Raja reached Jaipore 
without molestation But when Filose claimed the promised 
reward he received the insolent answer A bone is enough 
for a dog why talk of a lac of rupees ' But Colonel 
Filose was not the man to submit to such treatment He 
It once marched upon Dosa the nearest of the Jaipore 
towns made the Rajas chief officers piisoners and seized 
all the money in the treasury amounting Rs 24 000 He 
then summoned the rest of his tioops fiom Jodhpore and 
being at the head of a strong force he took possession of 
Mauwa Hindone Mulharna Doongur Khushalgarh and 
other places m the Jaipore State Here he remained foi 
upw irds of two yeais and collected not less than 
Rs 42 00 000 of revenue But the Rajputs made strenuous 
ehorts to drive out the Mahrattas Chandsing of Duni 
with in army of joooo was threatening Bapu Sindhia 
and Surje Rao Ghatgay at Todree 1 place m Jaipore 
I he latter appealed to Colonel I dose for help which 
was piomptly given An obstinate battle followed but 
chiefly owing to the skill and courage of Filose victory fell 
to the Mahrattas About forty two guns with an immense 
quantity of muskets swords horses cattle &c rewarded 
the victors In this action Filose lost over r 000 men while 
the Rajputs lost 2400 The dead of the Mahrattaaimy 
were burned or buried with all honour according as they 
were Hindoos or Musulmans But the Jaipore army was 
so demoi dized that they paid no attention to theif dead but 
left them to the jackals The Rija of Jaipore now saw 
that lesistance was hopeless He agreed to pay the Mah 
rattas Rs 18 00 000 and peace was concluded Colonel 
bilose s forces were then withdraw^ from the districts where 
he had 1 uled for nearly three years 

When Colonel Filose had thus broken the power of the 
Rajputs of Jaipore and replenished Sindhias treasury he 
found himself at leisure to settle accounts with the Raja of 
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Could any more ingenious machinery of obstruction be 
invented to parafyze the action of the Executive Govern 
ment of India and prevent it from spending a single rupee 
except with the consent first obtained of a majority of 
the elected Council ■* But this is not all To complete the 
scheme a system of volunteering for the Indian inhabi 
tants of the country is to be introduced such as may 
qualify them to support the Government effectually in any 
crisis The Arms Aqt is to be repealed every native 
in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty s Indian subjects 
IS to be allowed to possess and wear arms and military 
colleges are to be established whereat the natives of 
India may be educated and trained for a militiry career 
as officers of the Indian army Now let any practical 
politician consider for a moment what would be the position 
of the Government of India working under a constitution 
oi this kind if in emergency aiose requiring an increase 
of taxation to provide for the defence of the Empire The 
majority in the Legislative Assembly would probably refuse 
to grant supplies the volunteers might give the Government 
not effectual support but cffectu il opposition , and if a 
complete separation of the executive and judiciil functions 
had been effected—this being one of the favourite reforms 
suggested by the Congress—it would be impossible for the 
Viceroy having no control over the judicial officers to 
enforce the collection of any revenue at all 

The more closely the proposals of the Congress are 
examined the greater becomes ones amazement at the 
ludacity of the men who can imagine that they would be 
seriously considered by the English people Was ever an 
imperial nation so coolly requested to abdicate its authority 
and surrender its most cherished possessions to men whose 
fitness to rule is based simply on a certain imitative c ipa 
city to make long speeches ^ The delegates to the Indian 
National Congress have no real grievances to bring forward 
The English Government in India exists by virtue of its 
power to control the fiassions of warring creeds and races, 
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to maintain order and prosperity over a vast country in¬ 
habited by many millions of people who never lived at 
peace with one another before and to give equal justice 
equal rights of property to all its subjects It is not 
alleged that the Government has failed in this mission 
The Congress rather founds its complaints on the denial to 
the natives of certain abstract rights which it regards as 
the common inheritance of all mankind Thus it insists 
upon the extension of the right of trial by jury although 
this is an institution of purely Western origin which may 
be made the instrument of working the most grievous 
injustice in communities which are not homogeneous and in 
which the majority of the population are eager to oppress 
the minority Another right dear to the Congress is that 
of every graduate of a university in India to a good place 
in the ser\ice of the Government This is not stated in 
so many words but it is the substance of many spteclfcs 
and resolutions But education does not necessarily qualify 
men for the possession of independence The rudest British 
soldier in I ndia inheriting the traditions of m my generations 
of free men and having an instinctive capacity for the 
practice of self government has a larger share of the virtues 
of a citizen than belongs to the most eloquent Baboo in 
Calcutta 

The mistake the Indian Government has made 
is in devoting so much public money to secondary and 
higher education in colleges m which teaching is completely 
divorced from morality and discipline and which simply 
produce swarms of dissatisfied patriots It is satisfactory 
to learn that this mistake is now admitted and that the 
Governnient means gradually to withdraw its support from 
such institutions and to provide higher education only 
for such natives as can aiford to pay for it, and have the 
means to live afterwards without calling on the State 
to provide them with incomes But I regret that the 
Government has not gone further and determined to 
prohibit further meetings of the National Congress Why 
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should an organization of this sort mainly self elected and 
not representing the masses of the people who are content 
under British rule and at least passively loyal be allowed 
to gather strength from year to year till it becomes a 
rival authority to that of the Executive Government ^ Are 
English statesmen really desirous that India shall become 
another and a larger Ireland ? If not it is time for them 
to arouse themselves from their attitude of benevolent 
neutrality towards the Congress before the masst s of the 
Indian population fall a prey to the agents of a mischievous 
agitation Nothing would be easier than to stop the meet 
mgs of the Congress at present a few years hence such 
a course would be too late Let us have the courage to 
repudiate the pretence which foreign nations Hugh it and 
which hardly deceives ourselves that we kefip India merely 
for the benefit of the people of that country and in order 
to tram them for self government We keep it for the sake 
of the interests and the honour of England and the only 
form of government by which we can continue to hold it in 
subjection is that of a despotism 


J M Maclfan 
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THF BHILS AND THKIR COUNTRY 

Of all the subjects of the Queen there are perhaps none 
more wild, simple and strange thah the Bhils of Central 
India an abongmd race inhabiting the dense jungle and 
the rough country on the spurs of the Vindhya and Satpura 
mountains north and south of the Nerbudda river The 
tract inhabited by these interesting savages vias one of the 
administrative divisions of the province over which I have 
presided for the last eight years and there was no portion 
of my charge which presented greater variety of interest 
or which required more deHcate handling owing to the 
suspicious nature of the Bhils and the unfriendly relations 
which have alwajs existed between the ruling chiefs of 
Rajput blood and their aboriginal subjects whom they have 
been accustomed to treat as slaves and bondsmen The 
stiong influence of the British Government has compelled 
the Rijput princes to beha\ e with some show of outward 
decency and forbearance towards the Bhils but there is 
no love lost between them and their relations much 
resemble those of the proud Magyars of Hungary and the 
Slovak peasants, whom they consider as their serfs 

The Bhils have always appeared to me deserving of 
far more scientific attention than they have so far received, 
and the claim which has been advanced on their behalf to 
represent together with other forest and hill tribes the 
aboriginal races of India driven to these natural fastnesses 
by the Aryan wave of immigration and conquest is well 
worthy of being tested in every possible manner 

During the last two years of my residence in Central 
India I devoted some time to an inquiry into the customs 
and language of this curious people and from the mouth 
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of intelligent representatives of their various tribes and 
sections I jiave amassed a considerable store of information 
of social and philological interest both in comparative 
vocabularies and in details of tribal custom which I shall 
endeavour to utilize at some future time But ethnological 
and philological detail would not be suitable for this 
Review which rather seeks to attract an intelligent popular 
interest m Oriental affairs than to satisfy the critical 
demands of experts and I will only endeavour in 
the following pages to give a slight sketch of the Bhils of 
Central India in the hope of stimulating the interest of 
others in their history and future and encouraging a social 
study which will amply repay research 

Very little so far as I am aware has been hitherto 
written on the subject Colonel William Kincai'd avery intelli 
gent and kindly observer read before the Anthropological 
Society in November 1879 a short paper on the tribe 
but It was admittedly incomplete and it is to be regretted 
that this officer who was for many years Political Agent in 
the Bhil country and who moreover commanded the 
Malwa Bhil Corps the headquarters of vhich is at Sirdar 
pur in Central India should not have given the Society 
more detailed information regarding the tribe with which 
he was so intimately acquainted and the confidj-nce of 
which he had undoubtedly won b> his just and friendly 
treatment 

A slight monograph on the Bhils of Rajput ma (a 
closely allied race though differing in some important 
customs) was published some years ago by Dr Hendley of 
Jeypore—a verj competent observer but this too was a 
mere sketch and the work of scientific inquiry uito the 
language and customs of this aboriginal people has still to 
be seriously undertaken 

It is somewhat of a reproach to English science that 
no students of philology or comparative sociology have as 
yet thoroughly investigated the Bhil language and cus 
toms but sufficient excuse may be found in the want of 
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special training m social science of the members of the 
Indian^Political Service and the great multiplicity of their 
ordinary duties which leave them little leisure to under 

take scientific inquiry 

The district m Central India inhabited by the Bhils is 
the south western corner which is formed of a portion of 
the Mahratta States of Indore and the Rajput Principalities 
of Barwani Rajpur and Jhdbua with portions of Dhar 
the chief of which is of mixed Rajput and Mahratta blood 
Beyond these the Bhils overflow westward of the Central 
Indian States into the Rajput States of Khandeish under 
the Bombay Government 

Through this country which is but a network of hills 
rising in some places to a considerable height runs in an 
almost straight course the revered and miracle working 
stream of the Nerbudda which m a few years time is to 
displace the Ganges itself in the religious estimation of 
Hindus Of all the rivers of India there is probably no 
one which is surrounded by more romance and mystic 
interest than the Nerbudda while for strange and fantastic 
beauty it takes a high rank among the celebrated rivers of 
the world but its beauties are little known to English 
travellers A few may perhaps see it where it falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay below Broach some may cross it at 
Hoshangabad or at Mortakka where the branch lines to 
Rajputana Bhopal and Gwalior leave the mam line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway A larger number of 
tourists halting at Jabalpur which is as it were the very 
centre and omphalos of India spend a few hours in visiting 
the holy river which here flows through marble rocks of 
some though exaggerated beauty, and beyond this the 
sightseeing traveller knows nothing of the Nerbudda 
although Its course is everywhere beautiful from its rise at 
Amarkantak at the southernmost point of the Rewah 
State in Central India till dashing in a thousand rapids 
and whirlpools through the Vindhya and Satpura ranges 
in the Bhil country it bursts in a broad stream into the 
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Bombay plain below b rom its birthplace to its grave in 
the sea thg Nerbudda is an object of superstitious venera 
tion and in^a country like India where witer to the un 
scientific mind signifies even more than the sunlight and 
heat the vivifying principle of Nature which changes the 
desert into a flowering garden the adoration of streams 
is both natural and appropriate Amarkantal where the 
Nerbudda rises is one of the most sacred spots in India 
and in spite of its remoteness and its exceeding difficulty of 
approach is visited every year by thousands of devout 
Hindus It is one of the historical watersheds of the 
world On one side gently flows the holy Nerbudda to 
mingle its waters with the Indian Ocean on the other is the 
source of the great Soane river which joins the Ganges below 
Benares and falls into the Bay of Bengal on the opposite 
side of India To the traveller these watersheds of impo 
sing rivers suggest many fanciful reflections Twin raindrops 
shaken from the sky fall to eaith at Amarkantak md are 
carried in opposite directions across Indii never agiin to 
meet until like Vasco da Gama they have sailed round a 
continent Such a watershed is the Ridge it Simla on 
which the church and town hall are built The ram which 
falls on one side of this narrow roadway helps to feed the 
mighty Ganges and glides past Benares and Allahaljad and 
a thousand shrines till it reaches the Bay of Bengal while 
that falling only a few feet away departs as it were into 
the outer darkness flowing through a wilderness of moun 
tains to join the Ravee the Jhelum or the mighty Indus 
and by circuitous but certain routes finds its way to 
Karachi into the Indian Ocean Amarkantak is perhaps 
the most sacred spot on the Nerbudda but there is«inother 
of almost equal sanctity m the heart of the Bhil country 
called Mahesar crowded with temples and marble ghats 
or bathing places built by the piety of Mahratta and 
Rajput princes and more especially by that of the cele¬ 
brated Mahratta Rani Ahlia Bai the widow of Khunde 
Rao Holkar the magnificence of whose public buildings 
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testified as much to her good taste as to her benevolence 
Onkarnath Mandatta generally known among thf! common 
people as Onkarji is not far off and this island covered 
with temples is a place of exceeding sanctity The late 
Maharaja Holkar who was a superstitious man and who 
like the mediaeval English barons was anxious to make 
peace with the Church on his death bed was most 
anxious to obtain the possession of Onkarji and declared 
that he could not die happy unless it was granted to him 
So great was his urgency on this point and so many were 
his extravagant requests that it had been necessary to 
refuse that I begged the Viceroy Lord Duffenn to accede 
to the Maharaja s wishes which he was prepared to do 
but the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
within whose jurisdiction the holy island lay laised so 
many difficulties about its surrender that the matter was 
allowed to drop Holkar however never forgot it and on 
his death bed sent me a message begging me to make a 
last effort to obtun for him the sacred shrine but he was 
unconscious before my reply reached him 

On the Bhils the presence of these sacred Hindu 
shrines has little effect although as I shall hereafter 
show Hinduism has so far been superimposed upon 
these aboriginal savages as to induce their halfhearted 
acceptance of the principal Hindu deities yet as a 
matter of personal practice the Bhil cares for none of 
these things understanding that he should not presume 
to worship the same gods as his betters and to enter 
these highly decorated Mahratta or Rajput shrines would 
be an impossibility for him so he passes them by as if 
they belonged to a creed altogether apart and waits to 
sa> his praters till he can pass the familiar vermilion 
smeared stone outside his own cottage door But although 
the- Bhil does not worship in the Nerbudda temples he 
yet regards the river with veneration and terror For 
some twenty five miles it rushes through his country in 
a succession of rapids and cataracts over which only one 
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European Captain St John Mildmay has successfully 
passed whfiii the river was in flood and he barely escaped 
with his life 

The Bhils are held by the Hindus amon^ whom they 
live in profound contempt The Brahmanical creed with 
Its caste exclusiveness and its insistence upon purity of 
blood m the male line gives it a contemptuous air towards 
all aliens which is disturbing to the equanimity of its 
objects and which is the real cause of the estrangement 
between the English and Indians which is often erroneously 
attributed to the coldness and reserve of the former But 
the attitude of the Hindu towards the English is rather 
that of the Pharisees in Jerusalem towards Pilate and the 
Roman legions The contempt is mingled with i very 
strong proportion of respect fear and esteem But towards 
the Bhil the slave of slaves the outcast of centuries the 
'very refuse and waste of the old world before the A*ryans 
arose and gave it the rudiments of civilization the senti 
ment of the Hindus is unmitigated scorn 

Since the d lys when the Aryan conquerors of Afghan 
istan and the Punjab swept down into the fertile plains of 
Centrd India and drove into the inaccessible thickets the 
black monkey like aborigines the Bhils have been re 
garded \ ery much as wild animals whom it was no jnoral 
offence to chase and kill In one or two States like 
Barwani and Rajpur the Bhil population was always too 
numerous compared with the Aryan conquerors to mike 
this method of treatment profitable and there they ha\ e for 
centuries received a somewhat contemptuous toleration 
p lying almost all the revenue and in return for the merest 
pittance above starvation allowed alone the right to live 
Since the British Government has compelled peace and 
obedience to law in these remote and petty principalities 
the position of the Bhil has generally improved Their very 
helplessness and simplicity has engaged the warm interest 
and m some cases the affection of the English officers who 
have had to deal with them The distinguishing attribute 
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spoken of as Margaret Filose who was ruling during 
her husband s absence Having established himself in 
Sheopore Jaismg plundered the country all round while 
he did not (;pase to harass the army besieging Raghogurh 
The Maharaja thereupon sent a force with guns from 
Jhansi against Jaismg who was speedily driven out of 
Sheopore 

The close and persevering investment of Raghogurh 
now began to tell upon the garrison Food and am 
munition were both exhausted and one night they 
suddenly abandoned the fort and cut their way through 
the besiegers lines Filose then gained the reward of his 
long and arduous labours 

The third fort Chanchora was comparatively weak 
and It was soon taken Colonel Filose was then free to 
hunt the active Khenchee This was no easy task for 
Ja«sing was a man of great intelligence and daring On 
one occision he outwitted Pilose and falling upon him 
when slightlj attended he almost cut him off But after 
several months hunting Jaismg s bands were dispersed 
and he himself compelled to flee the country For several 
months his whereabouts was unknown At last Sindhia s 
officers were relieved on hearing that he had been 
accidentally drowned m crossing the Chambal Thus 
perished the brive Raja Jaismg Khenchee thfc most 
energetic and resourceful of all the opponents with whom 
Colonel Filose had to contend 

Towards the end of i8i6 difficulties arose between 
Maharaja Sindhia and the English The latter seemed 
likely to march on Gwalior and Colonel Filose was 
ordered to bring up his army as the best part of the 
Maharaja s forces He was eager to serve his master but 
he now found himself helpless His army had received no 
regular pay for forty months and they refused to march 
until a settlement was made All ranks officers and men 
joined m the mutiny nor can we blame them for so doing 
The consequence was that Colonel Filose had gpreat 

27 
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difficulty m bringing a small party to the cantonment of 
Gwalior his once famous army being unmanageable This 
raised the Maharajas anger to the highest picch The 
colonel was deprned of his command and rew officers 
sent out to lead the army to Gwalior But as these officers 
could not settle the arrears of pay the men would not listen 
to their orders Then the new officers began mutual re 
crimination and the force went from bad to worse until it 
was good for nothing 

Meantime Colonel Filose was in open arrest receiving 
a subsistence allowance of Rs 500 a month He was 
accused of collusion with the English though the charge 
was evidently absurd He was not an Englishman he 
received a liberal salary from the Maharaja and he could 
expect little or nothing from the English He challenged 
his accusers to produce evidence of his treachery, but their 
only reply was that treachery was proved by his not 
bringing his army to Gwalior As has been already 
mentioned the army would have fought as bravely as ever 
they had done had their accounts been settled 

This arrest which lasted for seven yeirs brought on 
Colonel Filose the loss of nearly all he possessed as soon 
as the mutinj at Sheopore and the colonel s removal from 
command became known the Afghan robber chief Mom 
ad Dm seized Isagurh Sheopore and Subbulgurh While 
plundering the country generally he took special care to 
carry off all the personal property of Filose and this was 
worth not less than i lac of rupees 

During these wearv jears his only occupation and 
amusement was reading and as he was no longer young he 
began to lose hope of ever being employed again, but his 
friends were active on his behalf and his innocence was 
now evident to all Bapoo Vablay an influential chief 
again and again pressed on the Maharajas attention the 
advantage of employing such an able and upright officer in 
some capacity suitable to his previous rank and experience 
Julian Filose had also been unceasing m hts efforts to secure 
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his fathers release and at last the Maharaja ordered him 
to be set free But at the same time he sent him a letter 
tljrough Munshi Bulwunt Rao Bahadoor and his friend Bapoo 
Vablay informing him that he would listen to no claims for 
arrears of pay due either to him or his army Nor would 
any compensation be paid for the money and household 
goods of which he had been deprived On the 24th of 
December, 1824 the Maharaja invited Colonel Filose to 
the palace conferred on him a splendid khillat restored him 
to his former rank and ordered him to receive his salary of 
Rs 2 000 a month The whole city was filled with joy on 
this occasion ind the colonel received congratulations from 
all sides 

Though thus restored to his rank and pay he was not 
appointed to any definite command But hiS high military 
qualities were known all over India and he received offers 
of^ employment elsewhere Runjeet Sing had made himself 
master of the Punjab and was forming a regular army 
under Ventura Avitabile and other European officers and 
he informed John Batteest that he would be happy to 
employ him on advantageous terms But while heartily 
thanking the I ion of the Punjab he declined his offer 
He said that his family had now served the Gwalior 
Government for two generations that he had enegagh for 
all his wants and that he sought no other service 

Maharaja Doulut Rao died in 1825 and Beja Bai his 
Rani came into power She was less favourable to 
Colonel P ilose than her predecessor had been and showed 
no disposition to re employ him But m 1829 affairs in 
Bundelkhund had got into such confusion that the Gwalior 
Durbar considered Filose the only man fit to manage that 
province The Bundelas were m rebellion they had taken 
the forts of Tal Behut and Chunderee and were plundering 
the adjoining territories but they well remembered the 
justice and vigour of Jan Buteest and as soon as he 
returned they submitted Half the lands of Chunderee 
were made over to Mur Pehlad the old Raja and sp well 
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pleased was he with the arrangements that he presented 
to Filose in perpetuity the village of Masora yielding 
Rs 8 000 a year as a mark of his friendship This village 
was given by Filose to the con\ent at Agra and that 
institution still enjoys the revenue 

While Filose was ruling Bundelkhund and carrying on 
a considerable trade at Chunderee, a serious disturbance 
broke out among the Maharajah s troops at Gwalior The 
colonel was summoned to the capital to restore order 
After a year he again visited Bundelkhund but his stay 
was not lengthy Though responsible for Bundelkhund 
he generally resided at Gwalior from 1832 till his death 
in 1846 

After the death of Maharaja Doulut Rao Jhunkujec 
RaoJSindhia had come up from the Deccan to take posses 
Sion of the throne jointly with Beja Bai This roused the 
jealousy and anger of the latter and ill feeling sprang up 
on both sides Though Beja Bai had never been very 
friendly to Colonel Filose she knew the value of his ser 
vices and one day disclosed to him all her plans in the 
hope of thus securing his support in the coming struggles 
The colonel urged her to lay aside her hostile phns as 
any attempt to carry them out would prove ruinous to 
herself But Beja Bai s self conceit prevented her from 
listening to reason, and Filose felt bound to reveal her 
plans to the Maharaja Jhunkujee Rao Sindhia This greatly 
annoyed Beja Bai and she contrived to have the colonel 
removed from the management of Chunderee She then 
began to lay plots for making Jhunkujee Rao Sindhia 
prisoner, and taking the government entirely into her own 
hands This intention became known to the officers of the 
two regiments Brum and Bhadur who formed JhunKUjee 
Raos escort and one night they took him out to the 
Phool Bagh where they proclaimed him sole Maharaja of 
Gwalior Beja Bai now called on Colonel Filose for assist 
ance but the colonel returned an evasive answer Shortly 
after he and all the officers under his command waited on 
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Jhunkujee Rao Sindhia at the Phool Bagh and presented 
their nyzzurs thus recognizing him as Maharaja and 
tendering him their services 

The Maharaja took up his quarters m Bara Khas but 
he was not long allowed to remain there The Brum and 
Bhadur regiments considered that they alone had made 
him king and their demands for reward were exorbitant 
and insolent Moreov er they were joined by the Artillery 
at Jhansi and a widespread mutiny was imminent The 
Maharaja fled from the Bara Khas and ordered Filose to 
crush the disaffected troops He had then but a small 
force under his command as most of his men were in 
Bundelkhund However he fell upon the mutineers it 
once dispersed them and killed forty five in the struggle 
In this affair he had one of his wonderful escapes A ball 
struck him on the leg penetrating his leather gaiters and 
passing downward lodged between his heel and the boot 
without breaking any bones 

Colonel Filose was now in high favour at Court He 
was made commandant of the Artillery at Jhansi and 
restored to his former government of Chunderec 

Shortly after this fresh disturb inces broke out in 
Bundelkhund Murdansing son of Raja Pelhad and 
Kowar Umraosmg took to plundering in the neighbour 
hood of Chunderee Colonel bilose did not go to Bundel 
khund in person but sent his son Juli in who soon restoied 
order Murdansing submitted and was pardoned and his 
fort Luchmungud, taken from him 

Julian Filose left four sons Anthony Peter Florence 
and Michael who at the time of their fithers death had 
all obtained the rank of captain in Maharaja Sindhias ser 
vice Maharaja Sindhia advaftced Anthony Filose to the 
rank of major and appointed hirft to his father s command 
in Bundelkhund At the same time the Maharaja pon 
ferred a pension of i 500 rupees a month on Major J ulian 
Filose s widow 

It was largely due to Colonel Filose s efforts that 
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Sindhias army gamed its high reputation His father 
Q)lonel Michael Filose had been a most efficient office 

_ V 

Captain Francklm in his Life of George Thomas 
writing in 1800, five years after Colonel Michael Filose 
resigned the Mahratta service says ‘ The remains of 
Colonel Filose s brigade consist of six battalions of five 
hundred men each and sixty guns Afterwards he says 
M Perron s infantry which had been trained by De 
Boigne are in appearance the b^st troops belonging to 
Sindhia They are under better subordination to their 
officers and are more regularly paid better armed clothed 
and disciplined The troops of the late Colonel Filose 
are equal to those of M Perron (page 362) This 
efficiency Colonel John Baptiste Tilose more than main 
tamed He was incessant in drilling his men and provid 
mg them with the best guns and ammunition He took 
great pride in his profession When twitted with ha\ mg 
been three times under arrest, he replied Yes indeed • 
I have suffered arrest but never defeat Some one having 
made the remark that Jan Bateest was a man of no 
great stature “No' was his reply but my hand can 
always reach the top of an enemy s fort Ond day some 
men came to him wishing to enlist The colonel did not 
like their appearance and said the> would not suit him 
They protested that they would always be ready to die 
but never would flee ‘ That just shows you will not suit 
me said the Colonel I do not want my men to die but 
to kill the enemy While a faithful he was not a blind 
servant of the Maharaja and never forgot that he owed 
much to the people as well as to the ruler hence his 
popularity in all the distncts he governed and his influence 
over the restless and warlike Bundelas 

In 1843 Maharaja Jhdnkujee Rao died and Jaiajee Rao 
Sindhia ascended the throne but on account of his youth 
much power remained m the» hands of Tara Bai widow of 
the late Maharaja and she made Pundit Dada Khasgiwala 
Prime Minister The Pundits conduct was so reckless 
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that after a short time the British Resident withdrew from 
Gwalior^ Colonel Filose also suffered at the hands of 
this headstrong and injudicious minister for he was 
deprived df his command on the old charge of collusion 
with the English All sorts of absurd innovations were 
made and the Pundit declared he would restore Mahratta 
rule to Its original condition Seeing the confusion already 
created and knowing that worse must speedily follow 
Lord Ellenborough spijt an army from Agra across the 
Chambal This force had reached Chanda about ten kos 
from Gwalior when Tara Bai and the Pundit sent out the 
troops to stop the English advance Colonel Filost who 
had been remo\ ed from his office by the Pundit was now 
summoned to Court by Tara Bai and ordered to take com 
mand of the army at Chanda He did so but very un 
willingly He was now an old man and in bad health 
ahd he knew that a struggle with the English copld end 
only in one way However he considered it his duty to 
carry out the orders of the Government he had so long 
served as far as possible, and he proceeded to Chanda as 
commander m chief But the Mahratta force was un 
manageable Confusion had spread from civil affairs into 
the army Each leader fought when and how it pleased 
himself and of course the English won an ea^'y victory 
Colonel Filose finding things hopeless, returned to 
Gwalior and the English made such arrangements as they 
considered proper for the good government of Smdhias 
dominions Chunderee and other places in Bundelkhund 
were placed under British management in payment of the 
continsfent now stationed at Gwalior and Colonel Filose 
was transferred to Subbulgurh and Beejapore 

Colonel Filose now began to make arrangements for 
the changes that he knew Providdnce must soon send upon 
him Accordingly he sent for his favourite grandson 
Peter who was then commanding at Subbulgurh, adopted 
him as his son and after most touching advice committed 
to him the management of all his private concerns. 
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A last will and testament was then drawn up Having 
thus arranged his private affairs he begged hi* master 
the Maharaja to do him the honour of visiting him in 
his own house The request was granted The colonel 
then pointed out that he was no longer able to serve his 
Highness ind taking Peters hand he placed it between 
the hands of the Maharaja, in token that he would serve 
him with the same fidelity as he himself had always shown 
At the same time he begged that his offices and honours 
with the rank of colonel might according to Mahratta 
custom be transferred to his adopted son His Highness 
was pleased to accede to this request and a commission was 
drawn up in th( name of Itamad ul dola Colonel Peter 
Filose Bahadur Buqueijung After this his Highness 
returned to his palace attended by Colonel Peter Filose 
while John Biptiste Filose remained quietly in his house 
thus showing that he had no- longer any official duties to 
perform At the palace Colonel Peter Filose received a 
khillat and his commission was written out with unusual 
elegance Thus was Colonel John Baptiste Filose relieved 
of all his ctres and thus were both his private affairs and 
public offices transferred to his grandson At list on the 
evening of May 2 1S46 Colonel John Baptiste Filose 

presented his nuzzur before the Great Sovereign of the 
universe His body was buried within the church and 
Colonel Peter Filose had a splendid marble monument 
with an inscription in gold letters erected over his last 
resting place 

His death caused indescribable grief in Gwalior where 
there were thousands who owed so much to his liberality 
It IS now forty years since he passed iway but the memory 
of his courage and liberality is still fresh ind he is always 
recognized as the most distinguished member of a dis 
tinguished family Nor in the history of the Mahratta 
kingdom of Gwalior can his name ever be forgotten The 
forts of Isagurh Mulhargud Bujrunggurh Muksoodungurh 
Chunderee Tal Behut Aroan, Nurwur Sheopore Subbul 
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gurh and others which he added to the territories of his 
master will be for ever the monuments of his services 
Immense were the sums he sent into the Maharajas 
treasury, and the honours and rewards that Sindhia has 
conferred on his descendants are not extravagant when 
compared with what John Baptiste Filose did for the 
kingdom of Gwalior 

P S —The only grandsons of John Baptiste now sur 
vivmg are Michael and Florence the elder brother Peter 
having died in 1880 after many years fiithful service to 
Maharaja Sindhia Sir Michael Filose wis much trusted 
by the late Maharaja and shortly before the Prince of 
Wales s visit to India was entrusted with the construction of 
the Jai Bilas palace where His Royal Highness was enter 
tamed This enormous building of solid stdne containing 
one of the hnest rooms in India the Hall of Audience was 
designed and built by Sir Mich lel I ilose in a veiy short time 
and at a reasonable outlay Subsequently he was appoiated 
Governor of the lower Gwalior Distiiets of Malwa which 
appointment he has held for the last five years and has won 
the confidence of the people by his consideration and up 
rightness In the midst of much tempt ition and corruption 
Sir Michael Filose has contrived to muntiin a high reputa 
tion for integrity The progress of Malwa under the 
regency and with Sir Michaels intelligent regard for the 
interest of the people will be rapid His elder brother 
Florence, was for some time i judge in the court of appeal 
at Gwalior but on the Regency was relieved of these 
duties and now merely retains his honor try rank of Major 
and Aide de Camp to the young Maharaja 


ElillOR 
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THE RUBY MINES OF BURMA 

1 iir ruby region of Burma consists of a series of small 
valleys nestling on the southern slope of a range of moun 
tains called the Shwey Doung or Golden Mounts itself 
an arm running east and west from the great central chain 
of Burma The mines are all contained in a descent or 
quarter moon shaped area some fourteen miles long by six 
wide^made up of minor ridges and indentations down 
which the wai’er courses trickle irregularly like the veining 
of a leaf A few miles off to the south they all unite in a 
stream which joins the Irawadi River just above Mandany 
Roads following the course of this stream form one 
means of approach to the mines and caravans and British 
troops have travelled this way but the gradual rise from 
200 to 300 feet above sea level at M andalay to the 4 000 
to 5 000 feet elevation of the valley beds at the mines 
IS much broken by spurs of hills and rugged ground and 
the conquest of the place was made from the west and 
north over the passes 6 000 and 7 000 feet high across the 
crests of the hills whose peaks rise to nearly 8 000 feet 
Our troops under General Stewart consisting of the York 
shire Regiment the 42nd Ghoorkhas Artillery and Bengal 
Sappers had a trying and tedious preparation in making 
roads and forwarding provisions before making the final 
ascent in the last few days of 1886 Skirmishes in the 
plains near the river showed a determination to strong 
resistance by levies of Shans and hill men who usually dis 
play good fighting power when they are near cover but the 
severe handling they received m the early encounters when 
misplaced confidence lea them into more open ground made 
them abandon exceptionally strong stockades m well chosen 
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positions near the summits of the passes on the roads to 
wards Mo^ok and Kyatpyen Natural gates formed by 
huge black monolithic limestones were closed by tier upon 
tier of felled* trees, and faced with spikes on the former 
while, on the latter a carefully excavated trench fronted 
with an earthen breastwork covered with tree trunks and 
spiked bamboos entirelj commanded the V shaped ravine 
along which the steep road ascended In both cases a 
threatened turning of the flanks took the heart out of the 
defenders and a bold front rush with but little fighting 
made the mercenary heroes suddenly remember that they 
had not been paid up to date and the) rapidly disappeared 
to plunder Mogok and the principal villages they had been 
hired to defend It turned out that almost none of the real 
population of the mines had been engaged ina>pposing the 
progress of the troops and that the traders from the plains 
ancf the men who had most benefited by illicit traffic in 
rubies had combined and brought up some hundreds of 
Shans and Kakoos—h ilf Shans and half Burmese —who are 
the best fighting men m Upper Burma to try and keep us 
from the mines 

The road of approach had been from the riverside 
village of Kyanyat through a forest covered plain some 
forty miles before re iching the hills Most of the plain is 
deeply submerged by the floods of the Irawadi in the rains 
and at their close exhales a fever laden atmosphere which 
mingled with miasma from poisonous trees exacts a heavy 
toll from travellers Very few escaped the fever and 
although It IS by no means deadly it should if possible be 
avoided by a hurried journey through the lower lands 
Immediatel) before entering the Mogok Valley from the 
north a series of rolling plains was found at an elevation 
of about 6 000 feet and on these have since been founded 
the only sanatarium of Burma called Bernard Myo after 
the first Chief Commissioner of Upper Burma The con 
tinned occupation of Bernard Myo has proved it to be the 
only military station in Burma free from either cholera or 
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fever during the year 1888 The climate is very pleasant 
in the hot weather and during the cold seasoa hoar frost 
lies on the ground till 10 am I found ice covering my 
bucket on New Years night of 1887 All kinds of vege 
tables thn\e there including potatoes and probably most 
of the best known European fruits can be grown in the 
open The ram fall is moderate 

The plains have few trees upon them but the moun 
tain slopes are thickly covered and the forests appear to 
grow more dense on ascending the steep sides towards the 
top of the pass The foliage is dark green appro iching to 
black and the we ithered peaks themselves are blackened 
by exposure or by a clinging lichen hiding the white lime 
stone and marble beneath it Oaks chestnuts and firs pre 
vail but many trees peculiar to the country are found 
Numberless orchids of great beiuty probably some new to 
collectors cover the trees On the Shan Plateau a new 
rose has lately been discovered The road from Bernard 
Myo winds through forests of this kind to the crest and 
down the steeper slope beyond for some distance before a 
glimpse of the valleys below can be obtained Then 
suddenly varied scenes of wild loveliness are opened out 
In the far distance rise the peaks and rolling grounds of the 
greit Shin Plateau somewhat dim and indistinct Nearer 
and not far oelow he masses of rolling hills broken and 
fissured with \ alleys which the sight cannot fathom while 
immediately beneath are the narrow cultivated plains 
following the sinuous Yay Boq and Yay Nee streams 
dotted with villages surrounded bj- low hills mostly crested 
with carved shrines and gilded pagodas 

At the first entry of the troops to these valleys 
every village and every^ house was deserted The flat 
lands were yellow and looked burnt up where the straw 
from the cut rice plants had been set fire to The 
streams ran low and the numerous abandoned mines 
each with its hummock of cast out earth, together with the 
absence of population gave a deserted and desolate 
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appearance to the whole Seen towards nightfall as the 
sun s warmth and light lessened and disappeared and the 
shadows thickened and blackened in the recesses of the 
valleys a wtfird and ghastly effect was produced After 
the warm night air of the Burmese plains a sharp clear 
chilly feeling is observable in these high valleys when the 
sun sets Probably this is the time when the fever stroke 
IS given to new comers 

I he well earned reputation for discipline and fair dealing 
which our troops had acquired soon inspired confidence 
and the residents gradually returned to their homes Within 
a week only those who had m ide themselves very con 
spicuous by opposition to the advance remained away The 
whole region became instinct with life and even in inimate 
nature took a brighter aspect It is impossible from any 
point to take in at a glance more than half the ruby regions 
buPthe two points I should recommend would be the top 
of the peak of Pm goo Toung near Kyatpyen and the hill 
above Mogok occupied originally by the camp The p ino 
rima of the intermediate vallejs can be filled in on a walk 
from one to the other The clear grey air of the early 
dawn gives place at sunrise to t mist which rises in the dry 
weather and obscures all tht flatter valleys creeping up 
sometimes to the summits of the lower hills but by break 
fast IS over the sun s power penetrates and dissolves the 
dew While its softening influence is still in the air the 
peculiar features and colouring of the valleys is seen to best 
advantage The highest peak called Toung Meh or Dark 
Mount from its blackness is the most conspicuous feature 
from all parts It rises 7 800 feet high right in the centre 
of the boundary range Gradually lowering on both sides 
the higher crests imitate the blackness but the colours 
soften down through shades of lighter green until the grassy 
slopes of the lower hills are reached The forest trees have 
been removed from them by the people for firewood and 
only stunted shrubs and coarse grass of bright green remain 
The high steep hills are composed of limestone gneiss and 
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granite The lower rolling hilly ground which pushes with 
a continually more easy slope into the lower valleys is the 
result of the destructive action of the weather upon the 
rocks above and consists wholly of their debris in various 
stages of disintegration Often it clothes its parent rock 
nearly to the summit but enormous scars the results of 
landslips after heavy rainfall score its Hanks in many places 
and give variegated colours of red and yellow and white to 
the background It is usually deeply cut up into numerous 
rugged ravines which do not show in the bright sunshine 
till you are close upon them This rolling land occupies 
by far the greater extent of the valleys and leaves but a 
small extent of plain land in the beds near the streams for 
cultivition In the Mogok Valley perhaps two miles long 
b> an average of over half a mile wide is the extent of the 
valley plain and I doubt if altogether more than five or 
SIX square miles of such land exists in all the valleys 

It IS under this land and generally ne ir the streams that 
the most worked of the ruby bearing beds have been found 
The flat plains he it different elevations above the sea in 
the different valleys Near Mogok they range from 4000 
to 4 300 feet high Near Kyatpyen and Kathey they run 
to 5 000 feet high It is very curious to find that whatever 
the absolute height of the surface there is found beneath it 
at depths usually of from lo to 30 feet a layer ot ruby 
bearing earth from i foot to 5 feet thick The upper layer 
V tries much in character but generally is of a loose loamy 
structure made up of clay gravel and sand The ruby 
earth has little clay in it as a rule and mostly consists of 
gravel and sand When first turned out in the air the wet 
mass glistens in the sun with myriads of small rubies It 
IS carefully washed in wooden or bamboo platters about 12 
inches in diameter and the larger stones are selected 
Temporary pits are sunk to extract the ruby earth In the 
stronger upper layers small holes without any supports are 
dug but when the ground is soft and water laden square 
pits measuring 6 feet and upwards on each side are exca 
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vated Strong corner posts are driven and light cross 
bracing and side timbering put in till the ruby earth is 
reached The great difficulty is the presence of water 
The appliances for working are of a primitive kind but are 
very efficient for the simple work required A forked post 
IS driven into the ground at a short distance from the pit 
In the fork is balanced a long lever with a short arm 
weighted with stones while the longer arm overhangs the 
pit and carries a rod long, enough to reach to the bottom 
To this is attached a basket or a bucket which when 
filled IS lifted up by the balance weight at the short end of 
the lever The man at the top only hauls down the empty 
basket to the workers below who fill it Often six or more 
of these levers are employed at a single pit and they serve 
both in lieu of pumps and of winches These constitute 
the most elaborate machinery hitherto used at the mines 
and although for the limited scale of work they are em 
ployed at they are the best and most economical methods 
in which human labour could be utilized they do not permit 
any extensive workings to be earned on b ach pit is com 
pleted and all the matenal extracted in one or two 
weeks when all the wood is removed and the workings are 
allowed to fall in 

A second method of mining is carried on in the irregular 
soft lower hills lying between the plains and the higher 
ranges These as has been explained, are the decomposed 
ddbrts of the harder rocks above them and th^ contain 
rubies sparsely distributed through their mass A very few 
unimportant workings have been earned on in these clayey 
grounds They correspond on a feeble scale, to the 
hydraulic washings in California A small stream is tapped 
and conve) ed in an open channel and aqueducts to the site 
of the working which gradually assiftnes a funnel like shape 
as the miners with a longish narrow spade like a gardeners 
spud cut off thin slices of the claye> earth and throw it 
into the water which runs along the bottom of the work, 
sometimes in a wooden trough Here the clay is dissolved 
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and carried off while the sand and gravel is carefully ex 
amined and anything of value set apart In the larger 
workings the water is sometimes turned on to heaps of the 
collected stuff which when softened is pacscd through 
screens and riddles But the whole of these workings are 
of an insignificant character compared with the results 
which may be obtained by a single hydraulic jet under the 
pressure of a few hundred feet 

A third and in some respects the most important of all 
the methods of mining occurs in the harder rocks them 
selves Both the limestone and the gneissic rocks are 
traversed by irregular fissures due to shrinkage md to dis 
locations particularly at the junction of the two kinds of 
rock These fissures have been filled up during long past 
ages with the washings of the disintegrated rocks above 
them The native miners have explored many of these 
fissures and considering the limited means at their 
commind have obtained good results from them Of 
actual mining m the shape of tunnels and drifts properly 
secured by timbering there has been none and the men 
employed appear to -have simply followed the walls of the 
fissures as far as possible until stopped by choke damp and 
the falling in of loose masses of rock On several occ*asions 
serious accidents have occurred m this and in the last named 
class of mines 

Some feeble attempts have also been made at quarrying 
in the cky limestone and at extracting the gravelly wash 
mgs in the river beds As indications of rich sources of 
supply for the future these are most valuable but up to the 
present the results attained are of no importance In 
estimating the value of the mines the actual condition of 
the present and past modes of working as noted above 
must be considered ^nd when it is borne in mind that for 
hundreds of years the sole supply of valuable rubies for the 
world s consumption has been drawn from this source with 
these imperfect and limited means of working, some notion 
may be formed of what maybe done by applying the latest and 
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best nlethods which modern engineering science can command 
in developing the mines The lessees under the late native 
Government paid nominally f 20 000 yearly for the privi 
lege of mim^ and had to give up all the larger stones 
found to the king Probably a great deal of bribery sup 
plemented the actual payments and extortion and smug 
gling were freely resorted to to furnish the supplies It is 
known that the English firm of Gillanders Arbuthnot and 
Co of Rangoon exported annually about ;^8o 000 worth 
of rubies and very much larger quantities passed by 
nati\ e dealers to Calcutta besides the portion required for 
local consumption in Mandalay and Burma generally 
Probably also some found their way to Siam and to China 
While there is much uncertainty about the true figures for> 
these quantities there can be none about then\ having been 
fairly large 

The new Company has acquired the monopoly of deal 
ing m the productions of these mines for seven years , and 
the right of mining throughout the area The rights of all 
the native population of the mines will be caretully re 
spected The terms on which this concession has been 
granted are —The payment of 400 000 rupees yearly (say 
;^30 000) and one sixth of the net profits on the workings 
to Government who undertake to afford every oppor 
tunity to worl the mines in a legitimate manner A brief 
lesumt of the conditions likely to be met with may be of 
interest 

P irst of all the people in the ruby mine districts are of the 
very highest interest Little was known of them or of the 
mining regions until our troops went up as the policy of 
the native rulers was to exclude all interference so that 
exaggerated notions of the difficulties of approach Snd of 
the fevers and dacoits on the ro^ds were disseminated / 

As a matter of fact no European ever got to the mines 
except two or three by special permission of the king 
within the last few centuries It was known to the authori 
ties that the true resident population had taken no part in* 

28 
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the fighting with our troops and they were permitted to 
return to their homes is soon as they chose to come m 
even the leaders and hirers of the opposing party were 
treated with conciliation their past enmity being over 
looked on promise of future friendship It was curious to 
notice the number and the comparative isolation of the dif 
ferent communities which make up the population of the 
mining country Probably the total permanent residents 
men women and children did not number more than from 
5 000 to 6 000 and a floating population might at times 
bring the total up to nearly loooo in all 

Mogok Itself the largest vilkge or town contains with 
Its ba 7 aar its east and south suburban villages probably 
one half the total population It is well laid out in streets 
at the foot of a low hill and surrounded by a strong 
Stockade Pagodas monasteries, rest houses and shrines 
crown every eminence around adding to the picturcsq^je 
ness of the scene and testifying to the we ilth and to the 
liberality of the people The houses art all of wood built 
on posts in Burmese fashion with the floors a few feet 
from the ground each in its own garden or compound 
An air of comfort and solidity prevails The people here 
are not Burmese but Shans Burmamzed in manners and 
customs although they dress in the blue jackets and troupers 
of the Shans In the bazaar or southern part of the town 
which IS devoted to traffic and the reception of strangers a 
motley collection of people m ly be seen especially on every 
fifth day when the regular market is held Leesaws from 
the remoter hills bring in firewtood vegetables fowls and a 
few simple productions They are a wild underfed race 
who have been driven from the lower lands m China and 
the Shan States and who seem to live on sufferance inde 
pendent but serviceable to their neighbours They do not 
live within the mining regions, and are not likely to be of 
any importance either as enemies or as friends for they do 
not work at the mines or on the roads The pure Chinese 
put in their appearance A number of them live in A Shey 
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Yua, or eastern village on the opposite side of the river 
from Mogok There they cultivate pigs smoke opium 
gamble And I daresay do some illicit trading in rubies 
They are qyuiet generally well behaved and inoffensive 
opening their pork shops on market day and always ready 
for a deal They do not seem to be permanent residents 
in the country end probably keep up their numbers by 
migration They have no mining rights The Mahomedan 
Chinese or Panlheys are a very different class They are 
merchant traders and great travellers They are remnants 
of the body which conquered and held Yunnan from 1850 
to 1873 In 1868 our Go\ernment sent a diplomatic expe 
dition to their Court at Tahfoo under Sir Edward Sladen 
to which I was attached as eni,ineer The state of war 
prevented the expedition going beyond Momien wheie it 
was kindly received by T1 See Kon the general there 
L iter on th( Pekin Governmt nt collected its resources 
and entirely crushed the Pintheys dispersing thosi left 
alive through the border countries between China I onquin 
Siam and Burma They have since become the greit 
triding medium between the ports of Burma and the in 
tenor Further east they form independent bodies of free 
booters and it was they who under the name of B 1 ick 
Blags, gave the French so much trouble in Fonquin They 
are a fine well built well mannered race with undeniable 
courige and energy and may form a factor of some im 
portance in our future dealings with these countries Fhej 
do most of the genuine trading at Mogok and do not get 
the credit of the bulk of the smuggling though possibly 
they may share in it Following these and equally or 
more important of the non resident races are the Chinese 
Shans or as the Burmese call them Mamgthas -Maing 
is Burmese for the Shan word Muang —a state tha is 
Burmese for son so that Mamgtha simply means a man 
from the Chinese Shan States of which there are twefve 
lying between Burma and China They are semi indepen 
dent enjoying home rule under the Chinese Government, 
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and they have adopted the pig tail and Chinese customs 
and modes of life and religion, and are loyally devoted to 
the empire I passed through four of these States m 1868 
with Captain Sladen and was for a time a guest with one 
of their Sawbwas or chiefs They are a fine stalwart 
independent race of people the women sometimes hand 
some the men stronger and broader built than the Chinese 
but as a rule not so tall as the Panthey s They manage 
their own affairs without control by the Chinese and hold 
their own under considerable pressure from the wild moun 
tain tribes of Kachyens Every year early in December 
large bodies of these men come to the mines for work 
Over two thousand of them came to work on the roads and 
at the mines in 1S87-88 but this last December the usual 
supply did not turn up owing it is reported to disturbances 
near their homes On this supply of labour much of the 
success of the working of the mines depends They work 
thoroughly well and require high pay It is absolutely 
essentid that the new cart road from the Irawadi to the 
mines be opened out without delay and these men alone 
can do it 1 hirty four miles of this road were completed 
in May 1888 but cholera breaking out there the work 
people fled Some twenty to thirty miles more of road 
are required and that over the steepest parts of the pass 
Should that not be done during the present year very 
serious loss will be incurred by the mining lessees as the 
heavy portions of the machinery required cannot be got to 
the mines and without this there will be a large outlay 
continuously incurred with but small results It is to be 
hoped that the Government will see that their interest is 
identical with that of the lessees and encourage the Mamg 
thas to get this necessary road carried right through The 
Mamgthas do not live m the mining regions and have no 
fixed rights there 

Burmese is spoken all over the mining region but the 
pure Burmese arc very few amongst the permanent resi 
dents borne live at Kyatpyen They were the last to 
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return to their homes after the occupation I met them 
on their way back They conversed freely with the 
humorous nonchalance of their race covering some doubts 
as to their Ultimate reception They finally settled down 
and resumed work They keep themselves absolutely 
separate from the other races In the Mogok Bazair 
some Burmese traders appear with goods from Mandalay 
It IS they and some Burmanized Shan traders who get the 
credit of doing the illicit smuggling of rubies A man will 
show his books in perfect order proving that he only makes 
fi or f 2 a month profit and be known to spend ten times 
the amount The method of dealing with these people 
who are non resident and have no fixed rights in the mining 
interests forms a very serious matter for consideration All 
the more valuable rubies and large quantities of common 
ones have been con\ eye 1 by these people from the mines 
to ]\Iandalay and thence exported during the past two 
years A record has been kept for some time of the values 
of the rubies going through the post and this has been 
found to exceed largely the total recorded production of the 
mines Three chetties or native Madras bankers have 
especially distinguished themselves by the amount of their 
exports and are probably having an unhappy time of it 
just now before the law courts in consequence It is the 
Government alone which can adequately deal with this evil 
and every desire has been shown to loyally work with the 
lessees in preventing it in future 

Besides the Burmanized Shans of Mogok who are the 
principal mine owners and workers in the valleys there are 
hamlets and villages of Katheys and Paloungs The former 
are descendants of prisoners from the Hindoo State of 
Munipoor who were settled here centuries ago They 
have lost both their language and religion and practically 
have become Burnians But to those accustomed to 46 al 
with the Burmese the distinction is at once apparent 
They are wanting in the bonhomie the cordial, generous 
manner characterizing the Burman They are, however 
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industrious and sturdy workers They live mostly at and 
near the village of Kathcy The Paloungs are a people 
totally distinct from the others around them Their tribe 
occupies the tea mountain regions or State of Toungbamg 
now become tributary to Britiin and lying to the north 
west of the ruby mines They are a kindly simple people 
hard working and possessing in the fissure mines of Pingoo 
Toung and Baumadan very valuable properties if properly 
worked 

In dealing with the actual mines and mine owners every 
consideration must be shown them They have hitherto been 
mercilessly exploited by the lessees of the old Burmese 
Government and by the illicit traders from the plains If 
fairly and honourably dealt with there is every chance of 
securing the wlhole of the produce of their mines at fair 
rates—outbidding the illegal traders and by working with 
them and for them supplying their wants at moderate 
prices and helping them to develop their workings much 
can be done to acquire their confidence and drive out 
fraudulent competitors 

At present there is every prospect of such success as 
will justify any reasonable expectations on the part of 
holders of the shares so eagerly applied for A certain 
amount of patience and equinimity will doubtless be re 
quired before actual results will prove this Fever dacoits 
illicit smuggling delay in opening the roads disturbances 
stopping the supply of local labour are all items which may 
possibly interfere with the proper working of the mines 
but all these are known and with forethought and careful 
working and loyal co operation on the part of the Govern 
ment a''e sure to be quickly overcome 

Preparations arc being made for working the various 
kinds of mines with the latest and best devised machinery 
under the control of thoroughly efificient engineers and 
miners on the spot Already engines boilers and gem 
washing machinery with pumps are being carried to the 
mines and shortly these will be supplemented by an 
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abundant supply of still more extensive and elaborate 
appliances which will enable more work to be done in five 
years than has hitherto been done in as many centuries 
The latest information confirtns the statement that the 
opening up of the cart road from the river to the mines 
will be pressed on by the Government and the civil 
authority is represented by Mr A R Colquhoun who will 
use every endeavour to stop the smuggling which has been 
rampant for the last two years The time that has passed 
since the first approach to the mines has not been un 
profitably spent as it has permitted the resources of the 
country the difficulties to be met with and the means of 
dealing with them to be usefully studied and the prospects 
of working the mines to advantage are at present most 
encouraging 

Robeit Gordon 
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THE HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

The Home Rule party m India though of quite recent 
origin has already obtained recognition and encouragement 
from some of the foremost public men in this country Mr 
Gladstone m one of those mischievous letters in which he 
pHys with the rising forces of sedition as a heedless child 
might do with a tiger cub has informed a Mahommedan 
noble of the State of Hyderabad that he desires the 
extension of the system of representative government, 
and that although it would be a great mistake to carry it 
per saltum into countries where the conditions of its appli 
cation would be novel and therefore uncertain yet he 
lea\esthe question of introducing it into India an open one 
and IS strongly predisposed against forcibly suppressing 
any opinion in regard to it which might bt expressed in a 
loyal and peaceful manner The agitators who have 
raised the cry of India for the Indians are much too 
astute not to act upon this friendly advice and they will 
take very good care henceforth to put forward their de 
mands m perfectly decorous and respectful language and 
not to reveal their true designs till the> have secured the 
means of carrying them into qffect Meanwhile they seek 
to rivet their claim on the gratitude of one of the two 
political parties m England by instructing their chief 
representative in this country—Lord Salisbury s black 
man Mr Dadabhai Naoioji—to cast in his lot with the 
English and Irish Sepaiatists to appear on their platforms 
an 4 to assure the democracy of Great Britain that after 
Ireland is satisfied the emancipation of India must next be 
taken m hand Mr Bradlaugh who is one of the strongest 
pillars of the cause of Home Rule has undertaken the 
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duty of laying the grievances of 2 50 millions of I ndians 
before the Imperial Parliament and clothed with the 
mantle of Edmund Burke he summons the British people 
to do justice to their oppressed fellow subjects m the 
East 

While this IS the attitude of the Opposition it is in 
structive to notice the line of action or rather of inaction 
adopted by Lord Salisbury s Government in dealing with 
the speeches and writings of members of the Indian 
National Congress Lord Duliferin before leaving India 
at the close of his tenure of the Viceregal office had 
denounced the National Congress as a public danger It 
IS obvious that the retiring Viceroy himself a Liberal 
statesman of the first rank and inclined by training and 
experience to look with favour on government by public 
opinion would not have spoken out m this way if he had 
ndt felt It to be his duty to call the attention of his successor 
and of the whole British people to the grave evils arising 
out of the agitation fostered by the wirepullers of the 
National Congress He was just relinquishing the reins of 
power to the Marquis of Lansdowne and it would naturally 
have been pleasanter for him on bidding farewell to India 
to prophesy smooth things and to leave the country on 
good terms with all men rather than to utter words of 
reproof and warning which he could not but know would 
be bitterly resented by the educated natives of India His 
farewell speech therefore can only have been dictated by 
a solemn and imperious sense of responsibilitv 

But how has Lord Dufferins political testament been 
treated bjy^ the Secretary of State for India ^ The mood of 
the India Office as it may be gathered from statements 
made in the Houses of Lords and Commons is one of cheerful 
and complacent optimism Lord Dufferin s emphatic de 
liverance is regarded as if it were of no more moment than 
9, speech made by an irresponsible politician to a public 
meeting in England Sir Edward Watkin on his return 
home from a visit to India put a question m the House of 
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Commons as to a certain catechism, many thousand 
copies of which have been circulated among the natives, 
and in which advantage is taken of the political teaching 
with which we are familiar in Ireland to suggest to them 
that It IS Jnot necessary to kill their European tyrants 
as there are other and better ways of getting rid of them 
Sir John Gorst, the Under Secretary of State for India 
replying to this question admitted that Lord Dufferm had 
described as questionable the tendency of this passage 
in the political catechism but declared that the Secretary 
of State instead of punishing the authors of such writings 
hoped to educate them out of their antipathy to English 
rule It IS creditable to Sir John Gorst s powers of self 
command thit he read this amazing answer without be 
traying by so^ much as a smile or a quiver of his voice 
his consciousness of its intrinsic absurdity 

Why, it IS to education that the Indi m National Congress 
owes its existence and the means of carrying on its work It 
is sheer infatuation or hypocrisy to suggest that a little more 
education is all that is wanted to convert intriguing malcon 
tents into good subjects The Indian schools and colleges, 
which turn out year by year a never ending supply of poll 
tical agitators cannot possibly be diverted to the purpose of 
teaching the nati\ es to appreciate the advantages of living 
under English rule Education quickens the intellectual 
faculties and stimulates ambition and we arc reaping its 
fruit in the desire for political independence which it has 
awal ened in the inhabitants of a country which has never 
known from the earliest historical times any other form of 
government than that of an absolute monarchy We can 
all now recognize the prescience of Mountstuart Elphin 
stone when pointing to a pile of school books he said 
‘ These will prepare the way for the downfall of English 
rule in I ndia but it is our duty to teach the people never 
theless 

There may be two opinions as to our duty in the matter, 
but the accuracy of Mountstuart Elphinstones prophecy is 
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already established and Sir John Gorst has only to give 
the people a little more education m order to succeed in 
educating the English out of India The twaddle talked 
by the chiefs of the India Office on this subject is of 
course insincere Sir John Gorst is the last man in the 
world to believe in the efficacy of the fine sentiments with 
which following the traditions of the India Office he tries 
to persuade John Bull that the revolutionary propaganda 
now actively carried on throughout the Queens Indian 
Empire cm be checked and counteracted by mild appeals to 
the good sense and loyal emotions of the agitators I here 
are a certain set of copy book maxims which are always 
used on such occasions by English statesmen who wish by 
the use of fine phrases to conceal their own want of 
courage h orce is no remedy By driving discontent 

below the surface you only mal e it more dangerous 
freedom of speech is the safety valve of nations -i-these 
and similarly profound sayings do duty over and over again 
to excuse Ministerial unwillingness to face stubborn facts 
and undertake unpleasant responsibilities The safety 
valve theory is a perfect Godsend to timid politicians some 
of whom would probablj push it to the extent of describing 
an insurrection as a safety valve 

Let my reasonable man ask himself the plain question 
How can representative government and English rule in 
India exist together Mr Gladstone, who has an un 
limited capacity for inventing subtle distinctions that would 
never suggest themselves to the mind of any other human 
being says that the system of representative government 
IS of Aryan and mainly Western origin Note the 
artfulness of the suggestion addressed to our ^ Aryan 
brethren m India that they hhve an hereditary interest 
m a system the practice of which has been confined to a 
few Western nations and which can hardly be pronounqed 
an unqualified success anywhere out of England and the 
United States of America The argument implied rather 
than expressed that there is a common civilization which 
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IS the joint inheritance of all races belonging to the so called 
Aryan stock will not bear examination The theory of 
representative government is based upon the doctrine that 
all the citizens of a State have equal rights and are equally 
entitled to elect members to speak and act for them in the 
supreme council of the commonwealth Now such a 
doctrine is absolutely unknown to and inconsistent with 
the constitution of Hindoo society The system of caste 
has for its first principle the recognition of hereditary right 
and is purely aristocratic in its nature the various social 
duties and employments being assigned to certain families 
from generation to generation in virtue of what is regarded 
as a Divine Hw So far as the Hindoos therefore are 
concerned the English plan of government by elective 
councils for which all men without distinction are entitled 
to vote IS completely revolutionary As for the Mahom 
medans, who form one fourth of the population of Inaia 
the form of government which they prefer is a theocracy 
with an absolute Commander of the Faithful administering 
equal justice to all true believers What then is the 
excuse for upsetting all the preconceived ideas of this vast 
multitude of the Queens Eastern subjects and throwing 
all I ndia into a ferment by attempts to acclimatize institu 
tions which even m England have been the slow growth 
of centuries of incessant conflict 

The English m India are bound to tread wanly 
At each step mcedis per ignes suppositos ctneri doloso 
It is only thirty years siqce we were forced to re 
conquer the country after a mutiny brought on by the 
excessive credulity of English officers who fancied that 
native mercenaries could be proof against all tempta 
tions even when they considered that their faith and caste 
were assailed That was an awful lesson and for a time 
It was taken to heart The country was thoroughly 
disarmed and the plain truth recognized that implicit 
reliance could only be placed on the fidelity of European 
troops Now, however a new generation has arisen and 
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fresh appeals are made to Englishmen to put their trust 
m the loyalty of the princes and people of India and to 
make over <0 them the administration of their own affairs 
But the Ihdian mind is really a sealed bool to all 
Europeans Professions of loyaltj from Orientals are 
utterly worthless There is not an Indian prince who 
would not betray us to morrow if he saw that it was to his 
interest to do so and a single defeat of an Anglo Indian 
army by Russian troops on the North west Prentier would 
be followed by the instant defection of all those IMaharajas 
and Nawabs who now place their armies at the disposal 
of the Viceroy and proclaim their devotion to the supreme 
authority of Queen Victoria For more than twenty years 
the Maharija Dhuleep Singh despoiled of his fithers 
kingdom frequented the English Court and seemed happy 
in the enjoyment of his pension and of the quiet life 
of ^n English country gentlemm Nobod} filhomed his 
thoughts or guessed that that impassive exterior concealed 
blick bitter and revengeful feelings against his con 
querors or that when he bowed low before the Empress 
of India he felt it as an insult thit she should wear in his 
presence that priceless jewel the Koh 1 Noor which was 
really his own property Now Dhuleep Singh has thrown 
off the mask and stands confessed a reckless conspirator 
and a. determined foe to the English race W« have 
laughed at his bombastic proclamations and what we 
esteemed to be his empty threats that reigning princes 
in India were ready to join him as sooia as he rused the 
standard of revolt But now comes the story from India 
that the Maharaja of Cashmere a general in the British 
army and seemingly one of the most loyal of Her Majesty s 
feudatories has been for years a traitor and his tre xchery 
IS a very serious matter for by a pass leading through his 
dominions a Russian army could t ike our line of fortifica 
tions on the frontier in flank and penetrate into India 
Who can say how far down this disloyalty reaches or what 
success may have attended the efforts of agents of dis 
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affection to tamper with the fidelity of the brave Sikh 
soldiery ^ 

Other I ndian princes might be named as to whose real 
disposition towards the English Raj grave su^icions may 
reasonably be entertained But suffice it to say that we 
must expect their conduct to be guided by the ordinary 
rules of human nature and that while the law of self 
preservation compels them meanwhile to pay a decorous 
tribute of loyalty to the powerful British Government it 
w ould be unnatural for them to be satisfied with the state 
of politicil impotence to which they hive been reduced 
They have abundant wealth and can enjoy freely all the 
pleasures of life but whether they have a taste for field 
sports or for sensuality they grow tired of amusing them 
selves and then find that so far is affairs of State are con 
cerned they are mere puppets of the British Residents at 
their courts It must be dull work for them to affect an 
interest in material and moral progress and to read reports 
on the building of bridges and the education of school 
children when they are pining to distinguish themselves 
as soldiers or statesmen and behind that insci utable mask 
which the British Resident can never tear aside there must 
be working the tumultuous passions of men eating their 
hearts away in vain repinings To princes thus left with 
out hope even the prospect of a Russian invasion might 
be welcome as offering them a chance of regaining their 
independence It must not be taken for granted therefore 
that the rumours of the success of Russian intrigues with 
Indian princes are unfounded Of late years many of them 
have visited Europe and formed new ideas of the power 
of England and the character of her people It is often 
contended that these visits must have done good by 
impressing Indian princes with a keen sense of the strength 
and resources of this country and the virtues of the British 
nation But it is greatly to be feared that the gross 
flatteries heaped upon them by British admirers of 
royalties and the temptations pressed upon their ac 
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ceptafice—it will be remembered that Azimoolah Khan 
Nana Sahibs chief minister used to boast of his bonnes 
fortunes with English ladies—have m too many cases 
turned then; heads One of them on being isked by 
a friend to whom he thought he could speak his mind 
freely what was his opinion of English society replied 
We have a proverb in our language that a mountain 
looks very grand and awe inspiring at a distance but when 
you see it close at hand you find it is onlj made up of 
blocks of stone Evidently this prince must have returned 
home feeling more humiliated and restless thin ever under 
the British voke and inclined to countenance secretly if 
he dared not do so openly a Nation il Congress which aims 
at the destruction of British supremacy 

That the Congress must receive much pecuniary 
support from natives of high position who do not choose 
public!) to avow their sympathy with the movement may 
be inferred from the Urge expenditure of mortey on 
publications and in the payment of travelling agents who 
carry the propaganda of the new political faith into the 
remotest districts The active workers of the Congress, 
the writers and speakers who argue from the analogy of 
the origin and development of Parliamentary institutions 
in England that India is ripe for at least such an approach 
to representative government as Simon de IVkontfort 
secured in his House of Commons of the thirteenth 
century are for the most part clever journalists and 
barristers whose imagination has been influenced by their 
study of English literature and who think that their 
culture gives them a right to fill the highest offices in the 
State One or two native gentlemen who have won a 
high reputation as administrators like Sir Madava Rao are 
pushed to the front to give an air of respectability to the 
agitation but the more fiery spirits are ambitious graduates 
who chafe against a system of government that would 
condemn them to remain mute inglorious Burkes and 
Ciceros when they feel themselves capable of commanding 
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the applause of listening Senates Of the force and 
volume of their eloquence there can be no doubt though to 
a severe taste it seems to be sometimes disfiguufid by the 
barbarous opulence of its ornamentation The most 
severe shock that my early admiration for Mr Glad¬ 
stone s oratory ever received was when I heard a dis 
tmgmshed Calcutta Baboo pour forth a perfect torrent of 
Gladstonese with a verbosity that the Grand Old Man 
himself could hardly rival and the speeches delivered at 
the Indiqn Congress put the debates m our own House of 
Commons to shame Indeed if the world were governed 
by talk the Hindoos and the Irish would be the ruling 
races of mankind 

It IS commonly assumed that the principal Congress 
men are ill Bengalis but this is a mistake The Mahritta 
Brahmins from Poona form a very important and in 
fluential section They belong to the priestly caste that 
sustained the great bivajee in his heroic resistance 
to the power of the Great Mogul and ultimately estab 
lished the Mahratta Empire on the rums of that of Delhi 
Proud of these comparatively recent memories gifted with 
remarkably subtle ind shrewd intellects and possessing the 
confidence of the powerful M ihratta princes of Central and 
Western India the Brahmmical contingent of agitators 
are far mori capable than their Bengali colleagues of 
organizing a dangerous political intrigue and well informed 
Anglo Indians say that the Congress is directed from 
Poona rather than from Calcutta I hen there are the Parsees 
to be reckoned with men belonging to a small community 
of foreign traders who were barely tolerated by the Hindoos 
before the English landed at Bombay and who have grown 
prosperous and powerful under our rule The Parsees 
twenty years ago held themselves aloof from the natives 
of India and aimed at becoming thoroughly English in 
dress manners and speech but the younger generation 
who have had a literary rather than a commercial training 
have made common cause with the Hindoo graduates of 
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Poona A few Mahommedans have joined m the agitation, 
but the Ipdian Mussulmans as a body are bitterly opposed 
to a movement which if it were successful would place 
political pov^r in the hands of their hereditary enemies 
The speeches delivered at the recent Congress held in 
December i88b were much more moderate in tone than 
the fiery orations of former years prudence having been 
imposed by Lord Dufferin s severe criticisms and by the 
anxiety of the hading agitators to make out a plausible 
case for submission to the Imperial Parliament Violent 
denunciations of England and the English would it was 
felt provoke the hostility of a friendly observer like Mr 
Came M P who attended the meeting of the Congress to 
learn what the delegates had to say for themselves The 
Congress therefore began its proceedings with a fervent 
declaration of loyalty to the Queen which is worth about 
as nuch for practical purposes as the legend I o^ King 
and Parliament under which the English Puritans raised 
an army to fight igainst their lawful Sovereign The 
subsequent proceedings impressed Mr Caine with such an 
admirition for the good sense of the delegates and the 
purity of their English that he came iway convinced that 
we ought to take them into partnership with a view to 
our own retirement from the business of governing India 
This end he thinks may be afar off may not be reached 
for centuries to come but he underrates the rapidity with 
which a nation when it has once begun to move down 
wards on an inclined plane can be precipitated into the 
abyss of revolution Mr Came, however has done the 
English people the service of putting clearly before them 
the question whether they wish to retire from business 
m India My own belief is that having gamed possession 
of that country they mean to keep *it at any cost and have 
not the slightest intention of giving it up either to the 
native inhabitants of India or to a foreign enemy But the 
danger is that they may be deceived by smooth speeches 
into parting with the only means by which they can mam 

29 
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tain their hold on India It is necessary therefore to call 
their attention to the real nature of the resolutions passed 
by the delegates at the National Congress of IB'S8 

The power of the purse and the power of the sword— 
these are the modest and reasonable demands which the 
English rulers of India are asked to concede to the edu 
cated natives Were such claims once granted nothing 
would remain for Englishmen but to pack up their baggage 
and return home There are of course subsidiary resolu 
tions relating to matters of minor importance A complaint 
against the present system of Excise duties as producing a 
serious increase in the consumption of intoxicants in India 
was included in the programme as a personal compliment 
to Mr Came Professor Stuart and his supporters in the 
House of Commons were warmlj thanked for their services 
in doing away with tnc regulation of prostitution m India 
But these are matters of small moment The really 
important resolutions are those relating to the Legislative 
Councils and the military defence of India The pro 
gramme of the Congress is to substitute for the present 
Viceregal Council in which the official element is all 
powerful an Assembly of which not less than one half the 
members are to be elected and not more than one fourth to 
be members official or non official nominated by Govern 
ment To this Assembly it is proposed that all legislative 
measures and all financial questions including all budgets 
shall be submitted for decision Then follows this proviso — 

The Executive Government s1\t11 possess the power of overruling the 
decision arrived at by the majority of the Council m every case in which 
in Its opinion the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such 
decision but whenever this power is exercised a full exposition of the 
grounds on which this has been considered necessary shall be published 
within one month and the Government of India shall report the circum 
stances and explain their 'k tion to the Secretary of State, and on a 
representation made through the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State by the overruled majority it shall be competent to the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons (recommended in the third Kesolu 
tion of the Congress of 1887 which the Congress of 1888 has affirmed) to 
consider the matter and call for any and all, papers or information and 
hear any persons on behalf of such majority or otherwise and thereafter 
if needtul report thereon to the full House 
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Goulds Oimtholo^ical Worls 

By the publication of the final parts of hi'5 Birds of New 
Guinea Messrs Henry botheian & Co of j6 Piccadilly 
London hive broUjjht to i conclusion the magnificent 
ornithological works of the late Mr John Gould The 
Birds of New Guinc i constitute whit miny consider 
from the giand charicter of the birds depicted and the 
spiendoui of their plumage the finest volume of even this 
magnihcent collection on practically speaking, all the birds 
of the world Our readers will feel a direct interest in the 
fact that it took Mr Gould moie than 30 years to illustrate 
the Birds of Asia ^hich he finally completed in 18S3 
More than half a century ago also Mr Gould produced his 
first work on the birds of the Himali)as It will thus be 
seen that India attracted much of his ittention It wouldjje 
presumptuous to attempt to criticize so noble a worl^ which 
has a standaid and imperishable value both for Mr Gould s 
scientific and gr iphic descriptions and lor the singularly 
beautiful hand painted pictures of each bird ind generally" 
of both the male and female kinds Messrs botheran offer 
the complete collection of gj volumes with ^ 158 plates 
handsomely bound in green morocco and deposited m two 
carved cabinets for £ 1 000 and they ire happy to allow 
any intending purch iser to inspect the collection We 
cannot but think that the Princes of India like the Nizam 
the Gaekwar, and Maharajah Holkar who are known as 
patrons of English literature and extensi\e purchasers of 
our books should certainly secure a copy of this noble and 
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rare work for their libraries The \ alue of most books is 
affected by their only supplying a temporary uaC and the 
purchaser hesitates to buy because a better work on the 
same subject may be issued a very few months afterwards 
Such fears need not be entertained with regard to Mr 
Gould who has left nothing for his successors to do in the 
particular line of research that he made his own indisputable 
province 


The Mahomedan Socitty of Calcutta 

Wf have received a copy of the pamphlet recording the 
work of a quarter of a century of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta which has just celebrated its jubilee 
That society owes its origin and certainly all its succesi to 
the N awab Abdul Latif who has for many years discharged 
the onerous duties of secretary The record of the society 
is both interesting and encouraging—interesting because 
It relates to the liter try activity of Mihomedans and 
encouraging because that activity in an uncongenial and at 
least unwonted sphere is steadily increasing and not in a 
small degree is this due to the example of the Calcutta 
Society and the strenuous efforts of the Nawab Abdul 
Latif In 1803 the prospects of the Mahomedan subjects 
of the Queen were at their lowest ebb The system of 
education and examination was altogether in favour of the 
astute Hindoo and this advantage was increased by the 
reluctance shown by the Mahomedans to take up the sort of 
learning requisite for employment by Government Under 
these discouraging circunistances it was all the more remark 
able that an individual Moulvi should have thrown himself 
into the breach and founded a society which after 25 years 
of active life is now forming new branches of energy and 
utility Yet that is precisely what Nawab Abdul Latif has 
accomplished All this labour has produced a definite 
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result and there cannot be two opinions as to the political 
position of, the Mussulmans of India having materially 
improved within even the last three years We are glad to 
notice throtighout all the proceedings of this society a 
conspicuous tone of loyalty and it is m that direction that 
the best chance of the Mahomedans of India lies The 
Hindoos who have tasted the dangerous fruit of our educa 
tion are already disaffected and may in a little time be 
absolutely traitorous but the Mahomedans who have not 
shown the same a\ idity in imbibing the book lore we placed 
at their feet remain steadfast in the belief of the duties 
imposed alike on the governing and the governed In an 
unexpected degree British policy in India has become in 
close accord with th views and aspirations of the Ma 
homedan community which has only to continue in the wise 
and politic course laid down for it by this Society to reap the 
fuk benefit of its prescient judgment 


Indian Life 

PKoressoR O^^A^ has produced an extremely interesting 
book in this volume on Indian Life religious and social 
(1 Fisher Unwin) and one that will much help the 
English reader to form correct ideas ts to how thft great 
mass of the Indian peoples live and think The chapters 
which make up the second part of this volume should 
reveal how primitive is the state of society with which oui-.- 
would be reformers would have us deal on the most 
advanced principles of Liberal constitutionalism They 
will show that after the lapse of even i century the 
Government of India has very ’little to do with the 
matrimonial fortunes of a man like old h akeerah or the 
family status of that universal victim the daughter in l^w 
And perhaps the real strength of England s position in 
India IS that it is so notwithstanding what Radical philoso¬ 
phers may advance to the contrary So long as our 
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councils are swayed by wisdom we shall be slow to inter 
fere with the cherished customs and traditiop% of the 
Hindoo population or to attempt to graft upon them 
elaborate political systems for which they are «not suited 
Professor Oman does not preach any political lesson m 
particular but his facts are very significant and instructive 


The India Office List 

Tuf India Office List prepared under the direction of 
Mr r C Oanveis the Registrar and Superintendent of 
Records contains a remarkably complete and fairl) dt t iik d 
account of the official c ireers of the principal office rs m 
the Indian serMce both in India ind at W estminster A 
VVhos who or Men of the rune for India is a work that 
ei cry one connected with the East feels the want of'it 
some time or other and the Indi i Office has produced a 
volume which goes far towards hllin^ the void I here is 
much more information in this volume than biognphieal 
data but they represent its distin/tive feature Among 
the increasing number of Anglo Indian works of reference 
the India Office List is sure to hold a foremost 2d ice 
It IS 2Jublislud by Messrs Ilirnson and Sons of Pill 
Mall SW 


Media 

Ml s R VC o/i\ has added an interesting and read ible account 
of Media to the volumes on Assyria and Chaldeea which 
she has alread) contributed to the Story of the Nations 
series (1 Fisher Unwin) The history of Media is defined 
as from the fall of Nineveh to the Persian War but as the 
Parsis are the devoted followers of Zoroaster there is a 
connecting link with the present day A good deal of space 
IS devoted to the Zoroastrian religion and the Zendavesta 
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but the cdreers of Nebuchadnezzar and Cambyses ire well 
told The affairs of the great Babylon banking firm of 
Egibi—Rothschilds of the ancient world— ire fully de 
scribtd ani form an interesting episode in the due succes 
Sion of conquest and mv ision Egibi is believed to be only 
1 form of the Jewish name Jacob and the firm is said to 
have endured for four Centura s down to the timt of 
Alexander 


Amtuxlia 

Ml PAieiii-ir Mauiins she if of essays form i vtr) 
valuable book on the Austrxlian colonies and then plice 
m the Empire [ Australii ind the Empire By \ 
Pa It HI Ti Mmiin (Edinburgh David Douglas )] Such 
a work was much needed for the English rt ider generally 
IS more i^norint of Antipodtan politics than ht is tvtn of 
Asiatic and Mr Martin has compnssed into tht sm ill 
compass of a volume of less than thn t hundred p iges more 
information about the jioliticil views uid po ition of the 
great colonies of Anstrilia than is to be found in mmy 
more pretentious and •voluminous worlds Mr M irtin is 
evidently imbued with the tiut iinpi rial spirit he does not 
hesit ite as a colonial Englishman to s i> tint Mr (jlid 
stones Home Rule policy would if rtali/id be fatal^0 
the continuance of the British h mpire and hi h is dedi 
cated his volume to Mr Bilfour At the same time he 
gives much viluable information as to the feelings previlent 
among the colonists themselves and is to the pricticil 
difficulties m the way of any scheme of Imperial Pederation 
The work deserves to be widely read ind quoted as a 
standard authority on the subjects with which it deals 


Pha nicia 

No better authority or writer than Professor George 
Rawhnson could possibly have been selected for the task 
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of describing Phcenicia (T Fisher Unwin) To the English 
reader the narrative of the first historical miisters of the sea 
can hardly fail of attraction and their extended cruises to 
Britain and round the African coast prove the f hcenicians 
to have been bold and skilful manners A clear account is 
given of their relations with the Jews the Assyrians and 
other neighbours as well as of the founding of Carthage by 
Dido and the capture of Tyre by Alexander Tne last 
three chapters relate to the religion architecture and 
language ©f the Phoenicians 


The Currency Question 

Spac f will not allow us to do more than to recommend this 
volume [ The Standard of Value By Wir liam Leighton 
Jordan Sixth edition (Longmans and Co )] to all thote 
interested in the consideration of the intricate and important 
currency question and the rival arguments of monometallists 
and bimetallists 


Aut/iors are responsible for the spelling of Asiatic names 
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of an imperial race is its sympathy with and kindly con 
sideration for inferior races— Parcere subjectis 0 t debellare 
supeibos —and in no case has this been shown with 
greater or more beneficial effect than in the relations 
between political officers and the Bhils whose confidence 
has been won and who look to their English rulers m every 
case of hardship and oppression for redress The Rajput 
chiefs and their Hindu Ministers have been compelled by 
persuasion by pressure and in some cases by threat of 
deposition to observe the rights of their Bhil subjects and 
to refrain from imposing upon them a burden of taxation 
which they were unable to bear The consequence is that 
the Bhil IS gradually becoming less of a savage is losing 
some of his wild ways which his forefathers leirnt trom 
the hunted animals of the forest and is slowly entering the 
ways of civilization I know manv Bhils especially those 
who have passed through the local regiment who are 
intelligent men with a shrewd knowledge of their limited 
world while for woodcraft and 1 nowledge of the ways 
of bird and beast there are none who can surpass this 
neglected and despised people 

The disgust felt and expressed by orthodox Hindus 
to the Bhils is in great part due to their eating the flesh 
of the cow and this practice was no doubt anterior to the 
Aryan conquest 

Some of the earlier Hindu records and especially the 
Mahabharata the national epic contain gi fairly exact 
description of the race and their alleged descent from 
the great Mahadeo (Siva) of whom the Bhil ancestor 
wis one of the children by a beautiful woman whom he 
met in the forest and who cured him of various diseases 
with which he was afflicted The child who was as 
vicious as deformed killed the favourite bull of the god 
for which crime he and his descendants were banished to 
the jungles under the name of Bhils The myth is of 
value as showing the tendency of Hindu thought to 
explain all social phenomena by a reference to and con 
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nection with their own special mythology Besides the 
cow and the buffalo the Bhil feeds upon almost every 
animal the flesh of which is abhorrent to the Hindus 
except som^ degraded castes such as the Chamars or 
leather dressers The only wild anim d from which he 
abstains is the monkey the symbol of the forest god 
Hanumdn who is universally worshipped The tig^r 
though naturally dreaded is held in great respect ind 
the Bhils are most unyvillmg to take the initiative in 
killing it although there are no 1 eencr assistants in 
tiger shooting to the English sportsman The guilt 
attaching to the sliughter is then borne by others than 
themselves When however a tiger has grown espe 
cially obnoxious or has become i man eater a conference 
IS called a trial held with religious rites and sentence 
passed against the assassin He is then tracked and 
kil ed without much difficulty with poisoned arrows ind 
his carcase is hung on the branch of a tree o\ er the pnn 
cipal road as a solemn warning to others of his I ind As 
the Bhil roads are mere foot tracks on the mountains and 
It is often impossible to leave the path it is far from 
pleasant passing under the decaying body of one of these 
sentenced ind executed tigers 

A singular custom showing the antiquity of the Bhil 
race as compared with the Hindus and their ancient pro 
prietary rights over the country from which they have 
now been dispossessed is the fict that in the coronation 
ceremony of the highest Rajput chiefs, m States possess 
ing a Bhil population the teeJa or sacred mark of kingship 
IS impressed on the forehead of the new chief by the he id 
of the Bhil family to which this hereditary privilege 
belongs Nor do the Bhils oonsider thit the Rajput 
prince is really their ruler until trhis ceremony has been 
performed The Maharana of Udipar is the highest in 
rank and descent of all the Rajput princes of India tracing 
his lineage to the Sun yet on the day of his installation it 
is the despised Bhil who places this sign of kingship on his 
forehead 
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My first intimate acquaintance with the Bhil country 
was in the winter of 1883 when the misgovernment 
and oppression of the chiefs of the States of JhAbua and 
Ah Rajpur, or their Ministers, acting in the latter case 
on behalf of a minor prince caused so great excitement 
amongst the ordinarily submissive Bhils that i general 
rising of the whole tribe was apprehended The Politic il 
Agent Major Biddulph an ofificei of great ability was 
new to the country and the people and the insurrection 
had already gained considerable strength and had spread 
over a large area before he was able in person to march 
with a handful of troops to the spot and by a prompt and 
gallant attack on the forest stronghold of one of the chief 
ringleaders check the insurrection Serious risings how 
ever continued to take place in various quarters and 
several towns and villages were burnt and pillaged and 
It became necessary to move a strong body of troops into, 
the country I was xt the time in Rewah several hundred 
miles off in the opposite angle of Central Indi i but at 
once proceeded to the Bhil country with the Malwa 
Bhil Corps ai d the Central India Horse, regiments under 
my orders and marched to Rajpur, the centre of the 
disturbed districts while the Commander in chief of the 
Bombay Army at my request moved out a strong force 
to Sirdarpur from Mhow the head quarters of the divi 
sion to act as a reserve and support to the local 
troops I ortunately 1 found it possible to arrange the 
affair without bloodshed The Bhil leaders seeing that 
we were rather disposed to redress their grievinces than 
punish the people generally for the manner in which they 
had brought these to notice flocked to my camp in great 
numbers and long cdhfeicnces were held m which Major 
Biddulph and Colonel Kincaid did admirable service until 
they were stricken by jungle fever and had to be sent to 
Sirdarpur m a critical condition 

There is no occasion to dwell on the negotiations but 
the result was that while certain of the ringleaders were 
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arrested and transported and these principally Afghan 
and Belijchi foreigners and the estates of two of the 
more important of the local nobility were confiscated the 
grievances ‘of the Bhils generally which were genuine 
enough were one and all redressed The special taxes 
which had been recently imposed by the Rajas and 
which were so burdensome both on agriculture and on 
forest produce as to be impossible of payment were re 
mitted The objectionable foreign element was banished 
from the country and strict guarantees were ta*ken from 
the chiefs and their Ministers that in future their adminis 
tration should be less oppressive and that no change s in 
the reformed order of things should be made without the 
permission of the political officer in charge of the division 
The arrangements then made have been observed till now 
and there has never been during the past six years any 
Sign on the part of the Bhils of i disposition tp rebel 
The Rajas ha\e from time to time attempted to evade the 
agreement and to impose additional taxation but this has 
been peremptorily forbidden and the Bhils are now with 
the exception of occasional robbery and cattle lifting as 
orderly and well disposed x population as any in Central 
India Not a shot was fired in anger during our peaceful 
campaign and the British troops at Sirdarpur were almost 
immediately withdrawn though for some time to come we 
kept up strong detachments of the Malwa Bhil Corps in 
those parts of the country which had been most disturbed 
When we first marched to Rajpur the country appeared 
deserted, and the tiny Bhil hamlets not built m villages 
after the Hindu custom but two or three huts together 
(tapra) or single huts protected from wild animals or 
sudden assaults of robbers by* a strong thorn fence and 
by a high barred gate were al> empty and the women 
and children hidden in the higher hills It was not ior 
some time that these shy creatures could be induced to 
leave their retreats Nor could the Bhil leaders accus 
tomed to the treachery of their native rulers be easily 
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brought into camp The first I met came m under safe 
conduct after long negotiations I received him seated at 
the door of my tent with the English officers accompany 
mg me and the robber chief came forward accompanied by 
a large number of his followers with their bows slung and 
the arrows fitted to the string This sign of suspicion was 
not altogether reassuring as a Bhil arrow at a few yards 
distance is as deadly as a rifle bullet but it was inexpe 
dient to show any sign of disquietude and an attempt to 
disarm our visitors would have been followed by a volley 
of arrows 1 hey accordingly sat down before us on the 
ground with their arrows still fixed in their bow strings 
and detailed at great length their grievinces which were 
listened to and discussed and they were at last dismissed 
with small presents to a feast at which the liquor of the 
mhowa tree formed the most important part 

I he chief of this robber band was a man of somewhat 
distinguished appearance and much fairer than his tribes 
men He w is a bold and skilful soldier and although for 
some time he behaved well ifter this episode, he was killed 
mac ittle lifting expedition not long afterwards The 
morality of the Bhil is not to be judged by European 
standards and cattle lifting is with him as honourable a 
pursuit as on the Scotch border two hundred years ago 
He proclaims himself to be a thief by Divine decree as 
part of the curse pronounced upon his ancestors by the 
great god Mahadeo when he slew the sacred bull But 
th( ir predatory habits have undergone a considerable 
ch mge and m the plain country and the valleys an annually 
mcreising number take to agriculture and contrive to partly 
support themselves by cultivating Indian corn and millet 
But the Bhil is far too Ih/y and fond of a wild life to make 
a good cultivator and Iik profits from his tiny farm even m 
good ) e irs must be supplemented by the produce of the 
forest In such seasons when too heavy a rainfall has not 
destro) ed his crop or contmued drought prevented it reach 
mg maturit) the Bhil is a fairly respectable person Crime 
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rises if indeed it can fairly be called crime with bad 
harvests apd drought When the streams run dry and the 
Bhil can neither obtain fish (in the catching of which he is 
a proficient being the only native in India who so far as I 
know uses a fly m fishing) and the wild animals leave his 
neij^hbourhood for distant and low lying jungles where they 
can obtain water and shelter then the Bhil, in self preser 
vation turns with a light heart to the congenial occupation 
of cattle lifting and if the season be especially bad or a 
weak hand is on the reins of administration he advances 
to the higher grades of highway robbery and the pillage 
of defenceless villiges In these more bold and organued 
raids he is instigated and encouraged by a class of men 
whom I have done my best to expel from Central Indii 
Muhammad in foreigners from beyond thp Northwest 
Frontier Arabs Mel ranis Pithans and Baluchis who 
ha e come from time to time into Central India from lo\e 
of adventure oi in hope of plunder others summoned by 
the Rajput chiefs who employ them as soldiery to keep 
their unruly subjects in order Often they are employed by 
the natn e shopkeepers and money lenders to collect their 
debts and the mischief which these fierce mercenaries do 
amongst the quiet and timid races of Central India is 
incalculable 1 hey arc a source of terror to the country 
side Almost without exception bold unscrupulcftis and 
fierce they lev y contributions on their own account from the 
people and are always ready to instigate or to lead the raids 
which they easily persurde the simple and credulous Bhils 
to commit If It were not for the example and prompting 
of these foreigners Central India would be a far more 
peaceful countiv than it now is but they are the curse md 
scourge both of the Bhil Status and of Indore Bhopal 
and portions of Gwalior Their numbers are happily 
diminishing 1 have sent many of those who have added 
murder to robbery to the gallows or to transportation for 
life and have strictly forbidden the enlistment of others by 
the chiefs or the mercantile classes It is however 

30 
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exceedingly difficult to keep them altogether out of Central 
India where information is slowly received at headquarters 
and where the interest of so many is to conceal the arrival 
and employment of these useful but dangerous foreigners 
while the passes at Peshawar Dera Ismail Khan and 
Quetta are open to all who choose to come, without any 
system of passports, which should be enforced at the doors 
leading into India from travellers belonging to races whose 
residence in the country is ordinarily undesirable The 
practice of unrestricted intercourse is objectionable and the 
Government of India should take care that its timid and 
gentle subjects are not harried by the hordes of wolves who, 
under its protection and indeed connivance descend upon 
the fertile plains of India to plunder and ravage very much 
in the same manner as their conquering ancestors with their 
large armies swept the country before the time of English 
supremacy 

It was with the hope of reclaiming the Bhils from their 
wild and predatory habits and teaching them to take a 
share in the maintenance of order that some years ago a 
military corps was raised to be recruited mainly from the 
tribe with such small leaven of soldiers of other nationalities 
as might teach the simple savages the elements of military 
bearing and discipline The headquarters of the regiment 
was fixed at Sirdarpur and numerous detachments from it 
are stationed at various points in the Bhil country north and 
south of the Nerbudda being frequently relieved The 
men of the regiment are all allowed to marry and the con 
sequence is that at Sirdarpur is perhaps the largest Bhil 
population collected in any one place Their wages are 
small about five English rupees but their wants are simple 
and although to the eye of a military officer accustomed to 
the strict discipline and "the faultless appearance on parade 
of the British or native regiments of India the Bhils may 
appear irregular and slovenly yet the object of their enlist 
ment has been very completely obtained The wild savage 
rapidly changes after his enlistment the elevating tendency 
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of -discipline and responsibility comparatively civilizes him 
while (of the purposes of police which is all that can 
ordinarily b^e expected of the corps they nre incomparably 
superior to any native or European troops who would be 
useless m so wild a country of which the Bhil knows every 
way and mountain path Nor as soldiers are they to be 
despised Till the other day they were armed with the 
old muzzle loading smoothbore but I procured for them 
Snider rifles They are now fairly efficient though not fit 
to be placed in line with the best native regiments but with 
much natural timidity and shyness in the presence of an 
unknown mysterious civilization they are physically a 
courageous race and have on many occasions that I could 
name behaved with conspicuous gallantry As might be 
supposed their powers of endurance are almost unequalled 
For a Bhil to go fifty miles in i night is a matter of ordinary 
occurrence The town of Dhar is situated some twenty 
miles from Sirdarpur and the soldiers are accustomed to 
attend its weekly fair doing the forty miles easily starting 
in the morning and returning by roll call at eight in the 
evening often carrying a considerable load For scouting 
purposes, in a rough country where cavalry could not be 
used the Bhil sepoys would be invaluable for their forest 
life has given them a keenness of vision and hearing whidi 
IS only equalled by their powers of endurance Heat and 
cold seem to affect the Bhil little and like the camel among 
animals he can live where others would starve I have 
often seen them sleeping happily under their carts almost 
naked in many degrees of frost while the intensity of the 
summer heat in their deep valleys and on the exposed hill 
sides IS abundantly shown by th^ir dark colour many 
degrees deeper than that of the ordinary Hindu This 
indifference to changes of temperature increases their value 
as soldiers as tents are unnecessary and their baggage is 
consequently of the lightest description Military service is 
not however congenial to the Bhil, nor would he’remam in 
the regiment unless he were allowed frequent leaye of 
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absence ind unless his wife and family were permitted to 
settle in the lines 

In Meywar in Rajputana where a second Bhil corps is 
cst iblished enlistment is comparatively easy but it is not 
so in Malwa of which I am writing where it may be said 
that almost every youth who comes in as a recruit has run 
iway from home and it is no uncommon thing for the 
recruiting party to be pursued by the angry relations of the 
tru int with bent bows the boy bein^ threatened with instant 
death unless he returns home A small proportion of N aiks 
who are a Bhil class living m the open country of greater 
intelligence and more military aptitude thin the ordinary 
Bhil arc allowed in the regime nt but they are not so good 
as jungle soldiers twent) five Bhilalas are also permitted 
This tribe is a union between Bhils and Rajputs and to 
them belong the chiefs of the Vindhyas They are of a 
very much higher class and- character than the Bhils and 
are stead> hardworl ing people fairly well ofif consequently 
thtv do not enlist and there is only one at the piesent time 
in the corps 

Although judged by a civilized st indard the Bhil 
would perhaps take a low place in the soci il sc de yet he 
IS the possessor of virtues which civilization might acquiie 
v4th advantage He has in the first place an invincible 
habit of speaking the truth and this is the more remark 
able m a race so long downtrodden and oppressed Lying 
is the natural refuge of the weal and a slavish and de 
graded people is almost inva"iably falst but the Bhil will 
by some divine impulse speak the truth to his own hurt or 
even rum on the most critical occasions Many cases of 
Bhils c6n\icted of m^islaughter or murder have come 
before me for confirmation of sentences of imprisonment 
transport ition or death and m very few of these has 
there been any attempt on the part of the accused to 
deny his guilt He will pie id with much force ex 
tenanting circumstances generally drunkenness but his 
excuses will be truthful and the imminent risk of death 
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will not induce him to speik falsely It seems a misuse 
of terms to call savage or uncivilized a race which pos 
sesses this attribute of truthfulness m so distmofuished a 
degree Their most solemn oath is by the dog this 
animal being naturally highly prized by a forest race 
living on the produce of the chase The Bhil pi ices his 
hand on the head of the doj and invokes its curse 
should he break his word It is curious that in this 
custom the Central Indian savage should resemble the 
most distinguished of Greek philosophers for /*« rov Kwa 
was the favourite oath of Socrates So sacred is the 
dog that a Bhil killing one is e\communic ited 

The Bhil IS of a gay and light hearted disposition, 
and every incident in his simple life is made the occa 
Sion for i feast and a drinking bout He is indeed a 
sad drunkard and ilthough I hive no desiie to add to 
tl fe arguments at the disposal of the Temperance Letgue 
It is an undoubted fact to which officers who know this tribe 
will testify that \ lolcnt crimes iss lults ind homicide are 
almost entirely due to drml When excited by joy or 
sorrow the Bhil drinks and if he or his friends can ifford 
It he drinks to excess The quiet ind ^ood tempered 
little savage then becomes dangerous, and with his deadly 
bow and ariows or his thick forest club is in the humoyr 
for any mischief Then the thoughts of his wife s inhdeli 
ties or his friend s unpaid debt m itters to which he attaches 
the slightest importance when sober assume i sinister 
imT3ortance and blinded by ilcoholic fury, he ittacks and 
destroys the object of his wrath Nineteen twentieths of 
the murder and homicide cases that have come before me 
from the Bhil country have been due to intemperance 
The cause of his temptation irfd Tall from sobriety is to 
be found everywhere around him in the forest In the 
same way as Providence tnxious for the enlightened 
exhilaration of man has bestowed the hop on England 
and the vine on France so the wild jungle of Central 
India is covered with a luxuriant and umbrageous tree 
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called Mowra the white fleshy flowers of which form, 
whea pounded and mixed with gram a palatable food 
and when distilled by the simple processes known to 
the Bhils produce a highly intoxicating spirit somewhat 
similar m flavour to the corn brandy or oodka used in 
Russia and Scandina\ia with a peculiar and disagreeable 
smell When however trebly distilled this odour is 
nearly lost and refined mowra may in my opinion take 
rank among palatable liqueurs Almost every village 
cojitams a certain number of these trees—some owned 
by individuals others by the group of huts which form 
the hamlet and the heavy taxation imposed by native 
chiefs on the Mowra trees was one of the principal causes 
of the insurrection of 1883 The Bombay Government 
about the same time attempted to levy taxation on MoWra 
trees within its jurisdiction but the opposition was so 
great that the idei hid to be abandoned In the B'lil 
States I induced the chiefs to surrender this unpopular 
impost, and the Bhil is now able untaxed, to enjoy one 
of the few pleasures common to civilization and barbarism 
To the forest indeed the Bhil has to look for the principal 
part of bis In elihood and he is indeed so expert a hunter 
that the forests, circumscribed as they are by increased 
cultivation and the demand for timber for fuel and con 
struction are becoming more and more denuded of animal 
life and it is almost as unusual to see or hear a bird 
in 1 Malwa jungle as it is in a French forest By the 
cutting and sale of timber the Bhil obtains most profit 
but the work is not congenial to so lazy an individual 
He and his women collect the honey of the wild bees 
roots and berries in the forest and it is a fortunate 
circumstance that throughout India the years of exces 
sive drought are precisely those when the fruits of the 
forest trees are produced m the greatest abundance 
This was especially noticeable in the great famine of 
1869 and I recorded in my Famine Report of that year 
how the lives of thousands of the population m the more 
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and distncts of the Punjab^ such as Delhi Sirsa and 
Hissar wgre saved owing to the extraordinarily plentiful 
supply of the ber {ztzyphmpijuba) fruit m the jungle Dur 
mg this terrible year the same phenomenon was noticed in 
Bundelkhand and the northern districts of Central India 
and in the Bhil country while the bamboo flowered most 
abundantly and the belief of the Bhils was that their gods 
had expresslj commanded the bamboo to fulfil this function 
to an extraordinary degree to save their lives and Colonel 
Kincaid informs me that in the principal bazaars bamboo 
seed was selling in such quantities that the price was only 
eight measures per rupee no other grain being available in 
many of the wilder parts for love or money The Mowra 
and the Connda {carissa carandas) shrub are also especially 
prolific in times of drought Even the ants are brought 
under contribution by the Bhils and their lofty nests are 
.found to contain astonishing quantities of grass seed. 

Like all forest tribes the Bhils have the most intimate 
knowledge of animals birds and even insects though they 
have a superstitious dre id of talking of them and do lot 
like to give much information about them Of ants how 
ever they speak freely and treat them with both respect 
and gratitude feeding them not like the Hindus from 
religious motives but with a sense of favours to come in 
the prospective plunder of their nests in times of famine 
As trackers the Bhils are unri\ ailed and having taken the 
measure of a footprint with a straw will follow the trail 
unerringly through the forest 

The Bhil priest is not as among the Hindus of any 
particular caste but the profession is a hereditary one 
He is employed in agriculture like other Bhils and per 
forms the ordinary ceremonies at<h 5 time of births deaths 
&c in addition to his usual work, tmd is paid by his clients 
in contributions of grain 

The Bhils proper deny relationship with the Ndhals 
who inhabit the Satpuras in the Barwani district although 
these are popularly supposed to be of Bhil origin The 
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headmen of the Ndhals are known as NAiks and have 
a certain authority in the Barwani State their chief receiv 
ing Rs 30 a month with certain lights and transit dues 
The Bhils of Jhabua Dohad and Rajpur only partially 
understand the language spoken by the Ndhals who are 
very timid and run iway if they see any one in uniform 
and It IS very difficult to get them to converse They 
howevei sometimes enter towns such as Barwdni where 
they bring grass for sale The Malwa Bhils are unable to 
give any account of Nahal customs which however they 
say are entirely different from their own 

As to Bhil religious belief I made inquiries indepen 
dently in the districts of Jhibua Dohad Ah Rajpur ind 
Dhar Rajpur customs differ very mitenally from the 
others It is certainly curious that the deities most gene 
rally worshipped are the ordinary Vedic deities of water 
fire md the heavens whp hive somewhat fallen out of 
fashion in Hindu worship ihese \re termed Zal Deo 
An Deo Pavian Deo Agan Deo and Indar Raja—the Vedic 
deities of witer corn the wind fire and the sky respec 
tively The modern Hindu gods worshipped are Hanu 
m m the monkey god who takes the place of Pales in 
Roman mythology and who specially guards the field and 
homesfead He is known as Kherapatti the master or 
protector of the village and also as Mahabir Monkeys 
are sacred to him and Ratwandra is their local name It 
must be noted that the Nahals contrary to Bhil practice 
kill and eat the monkey H anuman is speci illy worshipped 
in time of drought or sickness when his image is anointed 
with oil and smeared with vermilion He is indeed the 
only deity so far as I am aware (with one exception) who 
is represented by an image or idol in the Bhil country 
Most of the symbols eiSwXa are mere heaps of rough 
stones in a retired place No temples aie erected to any 
deity ancient or modern If the rams be long delayed the 
image of Hanuman is daubed with covvdung and mud 
hoping to induce the deity to summon the ram in order to 
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^wash himself At his shrine sweet cakes cocoanuts ijhee 
and sug'V are offered 

Other Hindu gods worshipped are BhAiro in epithet and 
an inferior*manifestation of Shiva and Sid i MiLi the god 
dess of smallpox But it is only on extraordinarv occasions 
that the Bhil worships at iny but the village shrine On 
more important occasions he prefers his requests to some 
deity having a wider local influence and most rarely to the 
larger Hindu deities abpve mentioned 

In every Bhil village there is a baUi la dco, or village 
god whose shrine marked by a stone or by a heip of 
stones IS in some sequestered place in or near the village 
The jungle here is left untouched and the pi lee is con 
sidered sacred E ich of these local deities h is a name 
known to the village but his fame does not reach very 
far As an illustration—of the village Dhotar in Jh ibua 
Hanllddo is the local deity of the village of W Ijagode 
the presiding deity is Babaddo while Go) a o is the local 
god of Dohad But none of these villages will 1 now the 
name of the god who guards its neighbour 

When the Bhil is from home ibsent on militaiy service 
or hunting or plundering expeditions he does not say his 
pra/ers at all He does not believe that they would be 
acceptable unless offered at the accustomed shrine Before 
starting on his expedition he worships the local deity and 
promises him offerings should he return successful These 
village gods do not appear to bo deified incestors or dis 
tinguished persons of the village since these have a 
separate pi ice in the system of worship 

Some districts are fortunate enough to possess a special 
deity with a large number of worshippers Others adopt one 
of the better known Hindu gods *Gora^o is r ithcr a district 
than a village god m the Dohid tract In the Dhar district 
Kdnktia Bhdiro is the district god ]\a)iJria being a Bhil 
name for the Dha! {Butea fiondosa) tree and Bluwo a 
manifestation of Shiva before mentioned Around this 
shrine the Dhdk forest with its glorious crimson blossom, is 
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not permitted to be cut In Jhdbua there is no special dis 
triet god \i\iX. Indra the king of heaven is worshipped In 
Rajpur he is less in favour and in Dhar and Dohad not at 
all Sitla, Mata is worshipped at a thdnon or heap of 
stones uncoloured and with no distinguishing mark Nor 
are there any special emblems at the thanon of local gods 
That of Bhdiro and Hanunidn are only smeared with ver 
milion Gota.'O is worshipped both in Dohad and in 
Jhabua by women who desire children while in Rajpur 
there is a special deity useful in such cases named yatadeo 
and contrary to usual custom his image is erected in a 
picturesque spot near the town on the bank of the river 
Here a miracle takes place and water falls from the nipples 
of the breasts of the image The woman desiring a child 
or her husband holds out a hand and if the water falls in the 
middle of the palm the woman will bear a boy if on the fin¬ 
gers, a girl Before worship the suppliant must bathe in th'^ 
stream The adoration of tin's god is continued for ten days 
only in the cold weather In Dhar sterile women consult 
the bariua or wizard who is an important person in Bhil 
society He ties a gauda or thread round her neck or 
arm and repeating several mautras or charms ties knots 
in the thiead and forbids her to eat of some particular fruit 
during the ensuing year in which she will have a child 
Tht bai<i.Ja is of no particular caste He is the explainer 
of omens md wards off the attacks of evil spirits The 
bai oja is supposed to be subject to the direct inspiration of 
the god and is convulsed when under this influence When 
a special prediction is required* from him he is brought to 
the house of the headman or Turvi and is there feasted 
and the usual amount of mhowra liquor is drunk by the 
company Thence the following day he is taken to the 
village shrine where he prophecies of what will happen 
the time and amount of the rainfall and what sickness is 
impending and orders what sacrifices shall be made and 
where 

The Bhils although outcast or rather without caste 
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have many subdivisions which like the Hindus they call 
gdts They do not marry m the near blood relationships 
but second cousins the mother s brother s children and the 
father s sist«r s children are permitted to do so They do 
not intermarry or eat with the Bhils of Khairwara or 
Khand6sh nor with the Nahals south of the Ntrbudda 
but this IS probably from there being no habit of intercom 
munication rather than from tribal prejudice Like Hindus 
they burn their dead except unmarried children of both 
sexes and in death from smallpox when burial is amiversal 
the reason being that Sitla M 4 ta the goddess does not 
like fire, and if the body be burned, she afflicts more 
grievously the village Hindus it may be noted bury 
children who have died of smallpox before their teeth have 
come The Malwa Bhils do not prictice inoculation like 
the Khairwara Bhils and are afraid of vaccination They 
iselate smallpox patients, but have no special method of 
treatment beyond a simple religious ceremony T^he wor 
ship of the goddess of smallpox is performed yearly at the 
time of the Dassdhra The Bhils bury in case of cholera 
believing that the smoke from the funeral pyre disseminates 
the disease It is called Man and its deity is Devi Man 
Mata It is believed to pay a triennial visit and elaborate 
ceremonies endiiijg with the invariable drinking bout are 
employed to prevent its approach and to mitigate Its 
severity Lepers who arc compelled to live apart are 
also buried not burnt when they die 

With regard to worship of the dead the Bhils believe 
that every person man or woman after death becomes a 
spirit or ghost and that these are sometimes though very 
rarely seen now appearing in the form of those whirl 
winds of dust so common m India at other tilnes as a 
headless figure of enormous si^e appearing at night to 
terrify the passer by Of these spirits or bhuts, the Bhils 
are much afraid as they are believed invariably to do harm 
They are propitiated by offerings when any person has 
dreamt of a dead relative If for eximple a son has 
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dreamt of a deceased father he must erect a slab of stone 
and place by it clay figures of horses swords ^nd bows 
and arrows These memorial slabs are often erected with 
out any distinct instruction by a dream To men who have 
been specially obnoxious during their lifetime or who have 
been killed in a fight a stone is erected and offerings are 
made which pi events their spirits giving trouble A spirit 
sometimes makes itself known through the medium of the 
bariua or soothsayer who falls into a trance trembles 
violently and demands propitiatory presents which have, 
perhaps been neglected when asked for in a drtam 
Sometimes the deceased announces his pleasure through 
his son The spirit speaking through a bai wa will recog 
nize his former property in the possession of virhomsoever 
It may happen to be 

Tree worship is unusual among the Bhils Those how 
ever in Ah Rijpur worship the teak tree with the sacriffoe 
of a goat the whole village issembling at the house of 
the held min who distributes liquor the people then 
\ isiting the teak tree and performing the prescribed cere 
mony smeiring it with vermilion Although I ha\e found 
no trace of snake worship it is worth mentioning that the 
local name for the teak tree is uig which is a common 
name for the snake 

The Bhils have joyfully adopted the principal Hindu 
festivals—the Dassehri, the Dewali and the Holi—as a 
sound and sufficient excuse for getting drunk Of these 
the Dassehri is the one most observed On this occasion, 
the abodes of the family ghosts those to whom memorial 
slabs {gatlas) have been erected are visited by the sons, 
near relatives and the friends of the family and the sacri 
fine of a goat if possible* is. made These memorial stones 
are rather the exception th in the rule and in one village of 
about two hundred houses I only found seven gift/as in 
another of sixty houses there were five 

The Bhils are exceedingly superstitious and witchcraft 
signs and omens occupy a large place in their life A 
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->witch IS called dakan and the witchfindcr wizard and 
soothsayer is the barwa before mentioned thf Meywar 
term bhopd not being used The belief m witchcraft is 
universal and witches are everywhere to be found They 
are ot all ages but generally elderly women though >01111^, 
girls are often their assistants and are taught by them 
When a man fancies that he or a member of his familv 
or his cattle have been bewitched he ipphes to the wiztrd 
to discover the cause of his misfortune This man who 
ma> have some private reason for enmity points out the 
woman who has bewitched him PreMous to Knglish lule 
witches were killed Their hands were tied and they were 
hung naked from the bough of a tree with a bandage of 
salt and red pepper o\er their eyes and beiten to death 
with rods 1 his practice is now forbidden though torture 
with red pepper is still practised one of my Bhil informants 
ha* in^j seen a case within the 1 1st few months Colonel 
Kincaid informs me that m a case which came under his 
personal observition a woman was hung head downwards 
for the greater part of three days ind nights with chillies 
rubbed into her eyes ind miny beatings on hei naked 
body She eventually recovered though her e)( sight was 
destroyed Sometimes net is thrown into water as a t( st 
of tht guilt of a witch and if it sinks the woman is ccgj 
demned If the baiwa desires her destruction he bores 
small holes in each grain which causes it to sink 

Omens are universally believed in and their warnings 
taken If a snake crosses the path of a traveller he 
abandons his journey A lizird falling on xny persons 
body from the roof of the hut is i sure sign of misfortune 
The king crow croaking on the rijrht foretells calamity on 
the left happiness The wagtafl the screech owl and the 
rupli or kanhahadi are birds which bring good or evil 
fortune as they are seen on the right or left of the road 
and a Bhil seeing one of these birds m an inauspicious 
position will give up his business and return home If a 
man sneezes he must defer his business for an hour or two 
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though in Rajpur, if he sneezes twice, he may continue ifr- 
with advantage 

In order to avoid the dangers of evil spirits and in 
auspicious omens the Bhil trusts to charms like other 
Orientals An amulet is called d 6 ra and the Hindu ganda 
which IS a string tied round the wrist they call daga 
evidently from the Hindi tdga The wizard ties knots or 
gats m the string mentioning as he fastens each the name 
of some god They also use the imported Arabic word 
tiiwis for the amulet It is made of metal and contains 


mystical mantras or charms The Bhils do not always 
wear these amulets but only at the Dass^hia or other 
festivals or in time of illness or on journeys and expedi 
tions If always worn the charm loses its power I he 
Bhils also wear iron and copper rings on one arm which 
preserve them from the perils of the road such as ghosts 
demons and lightning The. demon which a Bhil informant 
of mine saw first appeared in the form of a goat, and then 
changed into a white man My friend was very much 
terrified but he took out his arrow and broke off the iron 


head for the bJmt is afraid of the shaft without the iron 


This IS contrary to the Hindu idea that iron is a great 
preservative against demons In Dhar also the blmts are 
af aid pf an arrow without the point In Rajpur more 
practical they only fear a heavy stick 

In Bhil marriage there are three ceremonies the first 
IS the sagdt which is equivalent to the betrothal and takes 
place when the girl is about the age of ten the second is 
the mdngt and the third is the true marriage or bema 
Between the first and last of these ceremonies five or six 
years elapse The usual practice is that the youth should 
not marry till he is of an age to support a wife and manage 
his affairs In the same way the girl is not married till 
sTie is adult In this particular the Bhils are far more 
civilized than the Hindus The true marriage of girls 
though occasionally at the age of twelve is not often before 
fifteen or sixteen In AIi Rajpur the sagdt is called chhdk 
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, ptg 4 or wme drinking The betrothal is arranged by an 
agent or go between who is called hdngria The father 
who wishes to betroth his son inquires for a suitable match 
which IS arranged by the hdngria If the affair be settled 
the father of the boy goes to the house of the father of the 
girl where the invariable Bhil drinking and feasting takes 
place The inan^ which takes place some years after the 
sagdi seems to be merely another excuse for drinking but 
on this occasion Rs loor Rs 12 are given as a present 
to the nearest male relations of the girl If they accept 
Rs 12 they give a cow in return If they do not wish to 
give a cow they only take Rs 6 The bridegroom is called 
ladha or lara and the bride, Iddht or lari At the marriage 
the festivities are kept up for seven days Sticks of tur 
meric are sent to inform the parents of the bride in how 
many days the bridegroom will arrive at the house so as 
to* allow him to call his friends together The feisting 
takes place on the last day and the unpaid bal ince of the 
price of the girl is given at the time of the wedding The 
bridegroom is carried on the shoulders of another man 
he waves his sword once and is then put down The 
bride is then brought in the dresses of the betrothed pair 
are knotted together and they arc carried round in a circle 
Then they are made to walk round a platform inside the 
house seven times One of the relations of the girl takes 
her either on his shoulders or his hip and carries her round 
The father of the girl is put to no expense except perhaps 
Rs 5 for a nose ring or a bracelet or necklace or perhaps 
he may give some household vessels but he gives no 
dowry The expenses of the marriage festival are borne 
by both parties at the feasts held ^at the houses «f each 
Rs 67 IS the ordinary price {tantah) paid for a Bhil 
maiden In Dhar it falls as low as Rs 16 in Rajpur 
Rs 50 or, as they call it two and a half twenty dhdi Us 
and m addition the father gives the boy five maunds of 
gram A very pretty girl does not fetch a higher price 
than a plain one The girl s consent is naturally not asked 
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at betrothal but it often happens that if she does not^ 
approve of her intended she runs away with a lover before 
the time of the marriage Old maids are not to be found 
m the Bhil country If the parents do not ibarry them 
they choose for themselves In case of adultery or abduc 
tion the former custom was to kill both the adulterer and 
the worn in but at present they take a fine dand which 
in all districts is double the original price paid for the girl 
Sometimes the unchaste wife is taken back sometimes not 
A young buffalo or goat is also paid by the abductor to the 
caste people There is ordinarily no penalty for seduction 
of in unmarried girl but if she be young ind suitable her 
lover is invariably expected to marry her In Raj pur 
however for the abduction of i virgin there is a penalty 
of two oxen fiaid to the father The money which has 
been paid for the preliminary ceremony of betrothal is not 
recovered from the abductor but if he marries the girl •'le 
IS bound to p i> the father of the gii 1 when he can afford 
It the sum which he would have obtained had the girl 
been married to her original betrothed For a woman 
or w ife the Bhil word is bhay ^r Most of their cultivating 
operations aie done b) women onl) the ploughing and 
winnowing being done by the men The women sow the 
seed and reap the crop All the operations of the house 
hold, as elsewhere ire done by women—plistering the 
floor of the house bringing water grinding flour and 
making bit ad The women as is inevitable m a forest 
tribe where the men are absent for long periods from 
their homes enjoj considerable liberty of which they take 
full advantige and frequent murders and assaults are the 
result of their infidelity The widow is allowed to marry 
again and generally doeS. so the new husband paying 
a fine of mowia spirit dnd cattle to the family of the late 
husband whose brother h is by custom a prefi rential right 
to the woman But this right is generally waived for the 
Bhil women are very independent and have a great deal 
to sa) in the matter of their own disposal The Jhabua 
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women wear heavy brass rings on their legs from ankle 
’"to knee and the custom is said to have originated in the 
desire of the men to check their love of running away from 
home But, the badge of servitude has been changed into 
a coveted ornament though one more unsuited for work 
in the forest can hardly be imagined 

It IS necessary to bring these notes which I feel are of 
too desultory and unsystematic a nature for scientific 
interest to a close What the future of the Bhils may be 
It is not easy to determine further than thact they may be 
expected by slow degrees and under English guidance to 
develop into a higher and more civilized type though it 
will be many generations before they are assimilated with 
and fused m the surrounding Hindu community It may 
perhaps be hoped that this consummation may be long 
delayed As savages they are picturesque and interesting 
and they speak the truth As low caste members of the 
Hindu community they would be certainly less interesting 
and probably less virtuous The thin varnish of civilization 
would be ill purchased by its accompanying vices 

It IS probable that the Bhils will graaually lose any 
distinctive religious differences which now separate them 
from the Hindus and will be caught in the great Brah 
manical net which ever widens to receive and enclose new 
converts It has been often asserted that Brahmaqism ^s 
not a proselytizing creed and no doubt in a positive and 
aggressive sense this is true but it nevertheless has a con 
stant tendency to silently draw within itself all inferior 
creeds and races Its enemy and rival is the actively 
aggressive creed of Islam before which I believe that 
Hinduism will eventually fall My views on this point 
have been frequently opposed an<i denied by thoroughly 
competent critics but my opinion nevertheless remains that 
Muhammadanism is the creed most suited for Asiatic and 
African races of a low intellectual development and that it 
IS far more likely to commend itself to their simple mental 
and moral requirements than either Christianity or Brah- 

31 
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manism Christianity as preached in India is a failure 
while the creed of Islam is an increasing success and the 
cause for this must be sought in the inadaptibility of the 
Christian doctrine to Orientals But with the Bhils what 
ever their ultimate religious position they will probably 
first be absorbed by Hinduism the propaganda of which is 
everywhere around them while that of Islam is non 
existent in their district I have sometimes thought that 
Christianity might have a chance of success with the Bhils 
and judging from the sati factory results obt lined by 
Christian missionaries among barbarous tribes in Burma 
and Southern India together with its absolute failure to 
influence far less convert educated Muhamm idans and 
Hindus I believed tint an attempt to convert the Bhils to 
Christianity would possess some psychological interest and 
I invited the head of one of the C ilcutta missions and also 
missionaries stationed at Indore to establish a stition in 
the Bhil country and try thei h ind on these simiilc people 
But this fruitful field where the untutored savage could 
offer no ineonvement objections to the extravagincies of 
Pauline doctrine was not suited to missionaries who pre 
ferred to live in comfortable houses in English stations to 
the hardships of ascetic life m a lonely wilderness and my 
invitation was not welcomed with iny enthu->iasm 

I do not 1 now that this is i matter for serious regret 
for missionary teaching might have undermined the natural 
virtues of the Bhils but it would ha\e been interesting to 
know whether thi doctrines which so utterly repel the 
cultured Orient il would have been assimilated without 
repugnance by the less critic il savage 

1 hese questions of surpassing interest cannot be dis 
cussed With advantige ^t the close of i long article and 
such persons as desire to master the subject I would refer 
to the Asiatic Studies of Sir Alfred Lyall a work whi-'h 
IS m my opinion the most sound and suggestive which has 
ever been written on the religious and social life of India 

Lei ei Griffin 
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The most importint ind m many respects the most 
interesting event of the quarter has been the marriage 
of the young Emperor itwangsu ot China The telegriph 
his mfoimed us that the ceremony went off with i^clat that 
th< lavish expenditure entailed had to be met by means 
ot a foreign loan ind that speculation is freely indulged 
as to the chiracter and political proclivities of the new 
ruler In the course of a few weeks we may expect 
the more imple details sure to be given in the des 
eruptive letters from the correspond! nts sent to Pc kin 
Meinwhile it his bt en mad( sufficiently ck ir that the long 
n gency h is come to an ( nd th it the Chines( Lmiieror is 
(ii facto sovereign of his country and that both the Chinese 
thimsilves and foicigners ire somewhat expectant is to 
the consequences th it will i nsue The one inimedi ite 
result that seemed meiitibk his not yet occurred The 
issumption of ruling power by Kwingsu was considf red 
certain to be followed by the reception of the Foreign 
Ministers, which would be thi prutical cairyin^, out of the 
light of audience grinted by the Frexty of Pekin Nothing 
of the sort has taken place ind so far as is known 
Kwangsu will not settle this matter in the only way 
that it can be settled with the same promptitude as 
was shown b} his predecessor Tungche It is neces 
sary to state for the information, of the reader that the 
right of audience with the Emperor for the Ministers of the 
Tieaty Powers resident at Pekin was the chief advantage 
and privilege gained by the march to the Chinese capital 
in i860 It remained a dead letter during the last twelve 
months of the reign of the defeated Emperor Hien Fung 
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who absented himself on purpose from Pekin and during" 
the greater part of the regency which has only recently 
expired The one occasion when the nght was put into 
practical force was during the short reign of Timgche in 
1874 and then it happened immediately after his marriage 
The circumstances of the present case are therefore pre 
cisdy identical with those that existed fifteen years ago 
It IS difficult therefore to see how the present Chinese 
Emperor can decline to be bound by that precedent and 
It depends on the action of the Ministers themselves 
whether the present delay develops into systematic post 
ponement What is surprising is that many foreign critics 
have begun to criticize this privilege and to disparage its 
value Ihey presuppose which to say the least is pre 
mature that the Emperor will not give audience or only 
do so under greater pressure than is likely to be applied 
to him In this matter all the treaty Powers have an 
equal interest and there is no possibility of one snatching 
an advantage at the expense of another Even were the 
right of audience to remain indefinitely m suspense the 
pressure suggested by Fhc Chinese Times a well informed 
paper published at Tientsin viz that all the European 
Powers should refuse to receive the Chinese envo)s to 
their Courts until their own representatives had been 
admitted to the imperial presence at Pekin is certainly one 
upon which the European Governments could not agree 
and which public opinion would generally consider excessive 
to the requirements of the case The principal induce 
ment to take prompt and vigorous action is the slowness 
with which thelsungli Yamen transacts business That 
this sluggishness at the nominal b oreign Office of China 
has not been attended t ith greater injury to her external 
relations m the past has been mainly due to the fact that 
most of the routine connected with those relations has been 
disposed of with dispatch and in a business like manner at 
the Yamen in Tientsin of the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
The question will be asked and cannot be satisfactorily 
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answered When there is no longer a Li Hung Chang will 
the Tsungli Yamen suffice for the ever increasing affairs 
between China and other States ^ For this reason above 
all others It is desirable for us to be in practical possession 
of all our diplomatic rights and in a country ind govern 
ment constituted like China no lever can equal the impres 
sion likely to be produced particularly on a young ruler 
by a personal audience with the representative of a friendly 
or possibly unfriendly Power The right of audience 
gamed after a protracted and smguinary struggle is one 
of the very last privileges we possess in China which 
should be allowed to remain a dead letter or to lapse into 
desuetude 

In Afghanistan the visit of the Ameer to his northern 
province of 1 urkestan has been made the excuse for some 
newspaper excitement in Russia This has now been 
allayed and whatever the motive of those who fanned it there 
seems every reison to suppose that it will not result on the 
present occasion in an) serious disturbance on the frontier 
Certain facts should be remembered m order that light may 
be thrown on the future policy of Russia in this quarter 
The visit of the Ameer to Turkestan was not merely a 
most natural proceeding as it would be if to any part of his 
clearly recognized dominions but it was rendered almost 
necessary by the recent revolt of his cou'^in Ishak Nofhing 
could so much contribute to the speedy pacification of the 
disturbed province as the presence of its ruler Yet not 
withstanding this and in spite of the fact that the Ameer 
never left Mazar i Sherif and was consequently more 
than 150 miles distant from the nearest Russian out 
post at Kerkhi a large and influential portion of the 
Russian press went out of its* way to protest that the 
Ameers appearance north of jthe Hindoo Koosh was a 
direct menace to Russia and afforded proof of his covert 
hostility These views were not confined to the journalists 
of Moscow and St Petersburg Neither General Komaroff 
nor Colonel Alikharroff was averse to showing the attention 
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with which they watched every possible move on the 
Central Asian chess board and how well prepared they 
were to meet even a feint with a ponderous dislocation 
of troops and an overwhelming display of forte If the 
Ameer hid sent anj fresh body of troops to Kham i Ab 
the heroes of Penjdeh would have been equal to repeating 
that incident but even they hesitated to precipitate a col 
lision with the few sowars maintained at this outpost The 
recklessness of these men would have made little of an 
assuilt on the Afghans although its immediate conse 
quence might and should be the outbreik of wir between 
England md Russia 

As soon as the St Petersburg authorities learnt of 
these doings md after obtaining inform xtion that nothing 
was furthi r from the thoughts of Abdurrahman than to 
preach a jehad they ^ave stringent orders that no disturb 
ance w to be allowed and at once directed the peacef il 
General Rosenbaeh Governor General of Turkestan to 
return to his post and assume control of affuis at Meiv 
as will as on the 0\us In order to emphasize the sigm 
ficance of this step the innouncement is finally made that 
the Trans Cispian territory is to be subordinate to Turke 
Stan I his decree implies a severe official rebuke for the 
present Merv officials and it is deemed probable that 
Generil Komar^ff under it will either retire or seek a 
different spheie of action and that Colonel Ahkhanoff s 
energy will be less obtrusive for some time to come We 
have just termed General Rosenbaeh peaceful by this it 
must hot be understood that he would be averse to push 
the Czars interests by force or even to undertaking the 
invasion of Afghanistan but he would do so in a legitimate 
way in obedience to th5 orders of his sovereign and not 
surreptitiously by raising an dmentc on the borders When 
the Russian Government resolves to assume the offensive 
against Afghanistan General Rosenbaeh is no doubt one 
of the foremost men that will be employed but he will not 
do the dirty work of the Circassian or Armenian His 
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return to Central Asia is a guarantee that Russia does not 
mean for fhe moment to force events on the Oxus or to 
precipitate a quariel with the Afghans who tre bound 
by the lavwe of sympathy and self interest to receive our 
support m face of any unprovoked and unjustmable 
attack 

At the same time the incident lias ser\ ed to bring out 
one or two ficts regarding Afghanistan and our relations 
with Its ruler which will have in important effect hereafter 
In the first place Abdurrahman has been accompanied on 
his tour by an English officer and this will serve as i useful 
precedent when the appointment of English igents at 
Balkh Mdimtm. xnd Herat has to be decided upon as it 
must be before \er) long In the second it cannot be 
denied that the Ameer has succeeded in pacif).ing his 
northern province very effectually and that if Ishal were 
to mal e a fresh descent upon it he would find its inhabi 
tants verj disinclined to make common eause with him 
Ihese f vets signify a tangiole improvement in the position 
north of the Hindoo Koosh ind it has been g lined at the 
smill cost of the recent scire in the third place this 
advantige has been obtained without so far as is known 
oui givm^ Limbrige to Abdurrahman b} proffeiing advico 
which could only be uncongeni il or pi iciiij, a restraint on 
his unfettered action As has been often pointed ouf in 
our pa^es the rock ahead in our lelations with a friendly 
Afghamstin is that we may at the bidding of Russia 
hamper or interfere with the Icj^itimate action as he will 
deem it ol the Ameer 1 he easiest policy for Russia in 
hei task of ilienating Afghanistan from England is to 
work through us The Afghans are a proud and capable 
race, and the day will surely com« when no choice will be 
left to us between championing some act of theirs against 
Russia which 111 the strict letter of the law is not justihable 
and seeing them cut off from our side by the unendurable 
curb which we seek to place on their impulses The visit 
of the Ameer to the Russian frontier has ended and the 
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danger of a collision is once more thrust into the back 
ground Let us hope that the good work wiJl still be 
followed up by a special mission in the coming spring to 
Candahar or Cabul and that the year will not close with 
out there being telegraphic communication with both these 
cities and English officers resident in Turkestan 

On the subject of Persia there is little satisfactory to be 
said During the last three months our diplomacy has 
been inactive and the tendency has been once more to 
efface ourselves and leave Russia mistress of the field 
M Vldssow the newly appointed Consul at Meshed has 
reached his destination and it will not be surprising if he 
gives early proof that his new appointment is not i sinecure 
But the success of Russia in obtaining equivalents for the 
Karun River concession is not limited to the Meshed con 
sulate Something is to be done for the improvement 
of trade m the Caspian ports of Persia and of communita 
tions with Teheran and m Khorassan But these points 
are of minor importance m comparison with the principal 
aim of Russian policy m Persia which is to exclude Prince 
Zil es Sultan from the succession The Russians fear both 
the ability and the English proclivities of that prince and 
they will spare no effort to complete the disgrace m which 
he now stands by consummating his rum English diplo 
macy ir Persia has no right to boast of any success so long 
as this prince who suffers for his friendliness to this 
country is detained m close if honourable confinement 
Jf we cannot procure his restoration to the governorship 
of Ispahan we ought at the least to obtain his liberty with 
the right of residence at Shiraz or some other town in 
Southern Persia Some of the Anglo Indian papers have 
expressed strong dissent? from the views expressed m this 
Review about bringing Afghanistan and Persia into line 
with each other under our own auspices It is only 
necessary to ask, Is the hostility between Sunni and Shiah 
so implacable that it cannot be allayed if not removed by 
a common necessity and danger History contains several 
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examples to the contrary and if they were rare and transi 
tory tHi^ danger was also temporary and far less urgent 
than It will be when Russia makes her next move forward 
Failure m Persia to hold our own will greatly detract from 
even complete success in Afghanistan and if the public wish 
to know the real position of English influence in the Shah s 
dominions as compared with Russia they have a sure 
criterion of which is uppermost in the position of Prince 
Zil es Sultan 

The alarmist reports spread as to the position of affairs 
in Burmah by The Tunes correspondent must be accepted 
cum grano There is not the least doubt that they are 
grossly exaggerated The task we took in hand was 
unduly minimized at the start and, of course three years 
seems long when sanguine people described the country 
as pacified after a three months occiij^ation But although 
tiacoity is not suppressed and the Chin and Kakhyen 
districts are specially disturbed the task of conquest has 
gone on steadily towards a successful termination ind the 
next cold season will undoubtedly gi\e the Government 
the opportunity of completing the picification of the 
country Two things are necessary for the conversion 
of Burmah into a valuable dependency One is that it 
sliQuld be elevated to a Lieutenant governorship and J:he 
other that a loan should be raised for the construction 
of railways The latter should not be for less than ten 
millions and the railways should be constructed with a 
special eye to the requirements of Burmah in the first plac^ 
and only in the second with regard to an extension into 
South west China Burmah offers a splendid field for the 
employment of English capital and enterprise in many 
ways but the Government mu^ set an example and iccept 
the responsibility of providing the necessary means of com 
munication Up to the present it has acted as if eVfery- 
thing was going to be done for it at the individual risk 
of the English investor The hands of the executive 
at Mandalay must be strengthened and the Government 
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of India must hypothecate some of the future revenue and 
resources of the province in order that they may in due 
course be realized to their fullest extent U nless tffis be done 
the annexation of Burmah can no longer be compared to 
that of the Punjab forty years ago and the present rulers 
of India must submit to bear the aspersion that they have 
lost the art of government which was the special charac 
tenstic of the Lawrences the Metcalfes and too many others 
to name pf the last generation 

One sensational incident has hippened in India and 
that IS the discovery of the treasonable correspondence of 
the Maharajah of C ishmere or his Ministers The details 
have not been made known and perhaps this is the wisest 
course to take but it is vscertained that the plot included 
the poisomn^, ot the English Resident at Srinuggur A 
board ot Rcj^encj his been appointed and the Maharajah 
who IS desciibed as an imbecile has been relieved of his 
functions Ihf whole occurrence justihes a hope and a 
moral The hope is that Cishmcre the salient mgle of 
Indian defence will soon be British territory Ihe moral 
is how much faith can be placed in not merely the n itive 
press but m those ^nglo Indian journals which for months 
past have been complaining of the arbitrary conduct of 
otr Resident in Cashmere, and representing its mad and 
treacherous ruler as an injured prince 



